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Pretmunary Norice. 


_ ‘Te public are much indebted to DeHenderson for the able 
and candid investigations exhibited in the following pages. They 
were undertaken originally without any view to publication. The 
author was led, in preparing a course of Theological Lectures, 
to investigate the different passages of Scripture to which an 
appeal is usually made on the subject of our Lord’s Divinity, 
and to decide on the legitimacy and amount of the proof furnish- 
ed by each, according to approved principles of biblical criticism 
and exegesis. While prosecuting this inquiry, he came, in or- 
der, to the important text which forms the subject of the present 
discussion, and entered at some length into an examination of 
the authorities for and against its various readings; the result of 
which was a decided conviction, that the reading of the Textus 
Receptus is fully borne out by the testimonies to which it is 
proper to refer in questions of this nature. 

The occasion which led to the publication of these researches, 
is stated by Dr Henderson himself in his Jetter to Prof. Stuart, 
printed in the first volume of this work, p. 777. The temporary 
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exigencies of the case induced him to prefix a few paragraphs of 
a local and controversial nature, having no, immediate bearing on 
the question under discussion. 'These have been omitted, as not 
falling within the plan and direct object of the Biblical Reposito- 
ry. The work was first published in July, 1830. Epiror. 


Critica, Examination or THE Reapines 1n 1 Tim. Il. 16. 


SECTION I. 
Introductory Remarks. 


THE passage, to the examination of which the following pages 
are devoted, has ever been regarded as one of the most interest- 
ing and beautiful to be met with in the New Testament. While 
the truths which it predicates are confessedly of the highest im- 
portance, and justly entitle it to a prominent place in the minds 
of all who receive the Christian revelation, the language in which 
they are announced is so measured and terse, that the place has 
been considered by some as exhibiting a stanza of one of the 
primitive hymns. Divided into lines, according to the several 
propositions of which it consists, it appears thus : 

O20 
éqavegndn év oagxi, 
EdexarwOn év mvevpare 
agen ayyéhos, 
éxnovzOn ev édveorv, 
éncorevOn év x0onw, 
avelngodn év d0&n. 

God 
Was manifested in the flesh, 
Justified in the spirit, 
Seen by the angels, 
Proclaimed among the heathen, 
Believed on in the world, 
Received up into glory. 


Considering the circumstances, that ‘Timothy was resident at 
Ephesus at the time the epistle was addressed to him ; that this 
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city was celebrated for the number of its pillars and inscriptions; 
and that the apostle had just represented the Christian church 
as the column and basis of the truth, nothing can be more natu- 
ral than the supposition, that he continues the figure in the 16th 
verse, and represents the sum and substance of the gospel as an 
inscription engraven on that pillar for the purpose of luminous 
exhibition to the world. Not only was it common in ancient 
times to transmit histories and laws in this way to posterity, but 
the principles of science and precepts of primary utility in the 
government of human life were thus inscribed on columns, that 
they might be read by those who passed by, and be preserved 
for the benefit of future ages. 

Precisely such a purpose has the apostolic inscription served 
for the long period of seventeen centuries. It has held forth to 
the view of all, the grand fundamental principles of the Chris- 
tian belief—-the humiliation, triumph, and exaltation of the 
Messiah, and the early and speedy extension of his kingdom in 
the world. Like other monuments of antiquity, however, it has 
not altogether escaped the mutilating hand of time, and the ini- 
tial word has not a little exercised the ingenuity and skill of such 
as have addicted themselves to the study of sacred criticism. 
While the great body of critics and general readers have follow- 
ed the reading of the Textus Receptus, according to which 
the pre-existence and divinity of the Sap of God are distinctly 
taught, there have been, and still are, those who have called in 
question the genuineness of that reading, and either follow the 
Latin Vulgate, which refers all the predicates to the antecedent 
word sacramentum or “ mystery,” or render the passage, “ He 
who was manifested in the flesh was justified,” etc. This last 
is the interpretation usually adopted by the Socinians, and is the 
rendering of their “Improved Version,” principally edited by 
the late Mr Belsham. 

The fact that a discrepancy of reading exists in some of the 
documents in which the passage is contained, has long been 
acknowledged. One of the first who called the attention of 
the public to it was Erasmus, who, though compelled by a just 
principle of criticism to insert M¢0¢ in his editions of the Greek 
N. T. and frame his Latin translation accordingly, nevertheless 
gives us clearly to understand in his notes, that he regarded it 
as suspected, and as foisted into the text in opposition to the 
Arians. On the same side followed Crellius, Grotius, Clarke, 
and others, whose hostility to this reading was distinctly avowed, 
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without any thing like an effectual attempt to make good their 
point. Dr Clarke, in his Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, 
after adverting to the controversy, adds: ‘ But it is in reality 
of no great importance ; for the sense is evident, that That Per- 
son was manifest in the flesh, whom St. John, in the beginning 
of his gospel, styles Qos.” 

When we take into consideration the intimacy which subsist- 
ed between the last mentioned writer and Sir Isaac Newton, it 
will be easy to account for the circumstance that this, among 
other points of theological research, attracted the notice and 
occupied the attention of our great philosopher. Having, as he 
imagined, discovered the real source of the interpolation in 1 
John 5: 7, and pursued his inquiries to some considerable 
length, and finding that the views which he had adopted were 
borne out by very strong evidence, derived from Greek MSS. 
the ancient versions, Fathers, etc. he proceeded to institute a 
similar investigation of the passage now under consideration ; 
the result of which was a conviction that it also had been tam- 
pered with, and that the true reading is that preserved in the 
Latin Vulgate. His remarks on both passages compose one 
continued discourse ; but, though drawn up in the epistolary 
form, they do not appear to have been addressed to any par- 
ticular person. A copy having been sent to Locke, was for- 
warded by him to M. Le Clerc, by whom it was deposited in 
the library of the Remonstrants in Amsterdam, where it is still 
preserved. From this copy an edition was published in Lon- 
don, 1754, 12mo, under the title of “Two Letters from Sir 
Isaac Newton to M. Le Clerc, upon the Reading of the Greek 
Text 1 John 5: 7, and 1 Tim. 3: 16.” That they were not ad- 
dressed to Le Clere is obvious from his own statement, contain- 
ed in his epistle prefixed to Kiister’s edition of Mill’s Greek 
Testament, in which he positively avows that he was ignorant 
of the author.* In the title-page, the tract is stated to have 

* “Est penes me elegans Dissertatio Anglica, quae a quo scrip- 
ta nescio, sed est a Joanne Lockio, viro clarissimo, olim ad me 
transmissa, in qua defenditur lectio vulgatae quod.” Why Le Clerc 
was kept in ignorance, the reader will learn from the following 


circumstances. 

In Lord King’s Life, are three letters from Sir Isaac Newton to 
Locke, in which reference is made to his papers, containing the 
dissertations on 1 John 5: 7, and 1 Tim. 3: 16; and some further 
light is thrown on the subject by a few extracts from Le Clerc, fur- 
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been taken from authentic “ MSS.” but in the advertisement 
it is acknowledged that there was only one, which it appears, 





nished by Dr. Rees, whose remarks Lord King has inserted, pp. 
227—233. From the whole it appears, that Sir Isaac was desirous 
of having the work first published in French, and, if it met with 
the approbation of biblical critics abroad, that it should afterwards 
appear in England. ‘The papers were communicated to Locke in 
the strictest confidence. The author, it is said, with his character- 
istic timidity, shrunk from the responsibility of sending them forth 
to the public with the sanction of his name; and as Locke was at 
the time meditating a voyage to Holland, his purpose was that he 
should take the papers with him, and through the medium of some 
literary acquaintance procure the translation and publication of 
them. 

Mr Locke, having postponed or abandoned his design of revisit- 
ing Holland, forwarded the papers to his friend Le Clerc, with in- 
structions to have them translated and published. Sir Isaac New- 
ton was not apprised of this circumstance, but knowing that Mr 
Locke had not quitted England, concluded that they were still in 
his possession. In the second letter, written fifteen months after 
the first, he expresses his regret at learning that this was not the 
case, and entreats Mr Locke to countermand the translation, it 
being his design to suppress the work. “ Let me entreat you,” he 
writes, “to stop their translation and impression so soon as you 
can, for I design to suppress them.”’ In the third letter, written 
three months later, he says, he was “glad thé edition was stopped.” 

This change on the part of the illustrious author, Dr Rees as- 
cribes to his wish not to “expose himself to the scoffs or the cen- 
sures of the theological bigots of the age, who were either incompe- 
tent or indisposed to appreciate the value of his labours.” From 
the concluding observation of the same writer, it appears Sir Isaac 
would have had little chance of meeting with a better reception 
had he lived and published his work at a more recent period; it 
being very charitably hinted that no person holding the theological 
creed of Bishop Horsely, would be candid or honest enough to tell 
the world what is the real state of the copies found in the collection 
of the Newton MSS. at Lord Portsmouth’s, at Hurstborne. Re- 
ferring to these copies, he says, “‘ but whether in a perfect state, or 
not, cannot be ascertained until that collection shall have been ex- 
amined by some competent person, less influenced by theological and 
ecclesiastical biasses than the learned and Right Reverend editor of 
Sir Isaac Newton’s works.” 

That several manuscript copies of the Dissertation are in exis- 
tence, there can be little doubt. Mr Berriman took a copy of that 
part relating to 1 Tim. 3: 16, which is still preserved in Sion Col- 
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was not only defective at the beginning and end, but otherwise 
erroneous in many places. An entire MS. having been found 
in the author’s hand-writing, in the possession of the Rev. Dr 
Ekens, Dean of Carlisle, it was inserted, with a few accom- 
panying notes, by Bishop Horsley, in the fifth volume of Sir 
Isaac Newton’s works, published by that prelate in 1785. From 
this edition a reprint, just issued by the Socinians, is taken. 

In contemplation of the extreme accuracy of those habits of 
investigation which Sir Isaac Newton must necessarily have cul- 
tivated when engaged in mathematical studies, and the unweari- 
ed patience which he must have exercised in his successful en- 
deavours to account for some of the more perplexing phenom- 
ena of the universe, the mind is filled with surprise at the dis- 
covery of the very unphilosophical mode of procedure display- 
ed in his treatment of the subject before us. So marked indeed 
is the difference between this effort and those which he put forth 
in his scientific discoveries, that we are almost tempted to give 
a reluctant acquiescence to the assertion of Chevalier Ramsay, 
that he was bon géometricien, mais nullement metaphysicten. 
Instead of collecting acknowledged and well-authenticated facts, 
and laying them as the basis of his reasoning, according to the 
approved principles of the inductive philosophy, he first of all 
brings a sweeping charge of corruption against the Greek text ; 
and when pressed by the testimony of the earlier Fathers, he 
proceeds in like manner to charge their text with corruption. 
He then produces a witness whose testimony he is obliged to 
help out with hypothesis and conjecture, and calls in another 
between whose testimony and that of the preceding there is a 
manifest discrepancy ; after which he endeavours to get rid of 
a counter-testimony by the unauthorized assertion that it is iron- 
ical, abusive, and fabricated with a view to deceive. 

The strong hold in which he takes his position, is the account 
i of the banishment of Macedonius, bishop of Constantinople, 
at the beginning of the sixth century, as given in the Breviary 
of Liberatus, archdeacon of Carthage, in the former half of 
the same century. In the nineteenth chapter, Liberatus writes 
as follows: Hoc tempore Macedonius Constantinopolitanus 





Se 


lege Library, accompanied with several interesting notices, among 
which I have had the satisfaction of finding a distinct recognition 
of the glaring inconsistency existing between the two parts of the 
work, to which reference will be made in the succeeding pages. 
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Episcopus ab Imperatore Anastasio dicitur expulsus, tanquam 
Evangelia falsaret, et maxime illud Apostoli dictum, quia ap- 
paruit in carne, justificatum in spiritu. Hune enim mutasse, ubi 
habet qui... . ie est... . monosyllabum Graecum, litera mu- 
tata in.... vertisse et fecisse...id est, ut esset Deus, ap- 
paruit per carnem. Tanguam Nestorianus ergo culpatus ex- 
pellitur per Severum Monachum. 

On this statement we offer the following remarks. 

1. That Liberatus did not write from his own personal know- 
ledge, but merely collected his materials from Greek records 
and traditionary reports. 

2. It does not appear that the account of this alleged cor- 
ruption was founded on any thing beyond bare report—Mace- 
donius dicitur expulsus tanquam falsaret Evangelia, et maxime, 
etc.—‘ Macedonius is said to have been banished as a falsary 
of the gospels, and especially of that passage of the apostle,” 
etc. 

3. The state in which the text of Liberatus has come down 
to us, renders it next to impossible to exactly ascertain what 
sense it was intended to convey. The first editions of his Bre- 
viary were printed without the Greek, either because it was not 
inserted in the MS. or because the printers wanted type in 
which to express it. In the edition published by Surius, in his 
Collection of the Councils, 1567, and the subsequent editions, 
the lacunae are supplied thus: ubi habet Osphoc est qui, mono- 
syllabum Graecum litera mutata 0 in w vertisse et fecisse ws, id 
est, ut esset, Deus apparuit per carnem. According to this, the 
change is not from 6¢ to 906, but from o¢ to ws, and con- 
sequently no suspicion whatever is thereby thrown on the com- 
mon reading. All that the alteration will amount to is, the 
qualification of Geog, as was frequently done in the Nestorian 
controversy, by placing before it the adverb os, thus brought 
out of 0g, which, according to Liberatus, must also have been 
in the text. 

Another edition, however, of the story is thus given by Hinc- 
marus, Archbishop of Rheims, in his Opusculum, Lv. cap. xvii. 
“ Quidam ipsas Scripturas verbis illicitis imposturaverunt ; sicut 
Macedonius Constantinopolitanus episcopus, qui ab Anastasio 
Imperatore, ideo a civitate expulsus legitur, quoniam falsavit 
evangelia; et illum apostoli locum, quod apparuit in carne, jus- 
tificatum est in spiritu, per cognationem Graecarui literarum O 
et © hoc modo mutando falsavit. Ubi enim habuit gui, hoc est 
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OC, monosyllabum Graecum, litera mutata O in 6, mutavit, et 
fecit @C, id est, ut esset, Deus apparuit per carnem ; quapro 
ter tanquam Nestorianus fuit expulsus.” Here it is roundly 
and positively asserted, that the change was from OC to OC, 
the E ene form of @EOC, which statement, if it rested on 
better authority, might deserve attention ; but Hincmarus flour- 
ished upwards of three hundred years after the time at which 
the corruption is said to have been effected, and does not ap- 
ar to have had access to any other source of information than 
Eiberatus, out of whose Breviary, indeed, Sir Isaac Newton 
acknowledges the relation to have been taken taken. 

4. The assertion, that, on account of the interpolation thus 
introduced, Macedonius was banished as a Nestorian, throws 
discredit on the whole narrative. If he had changed 9C into 
OC, there might have been some slight ground for branding 
him with the design of favouring that heresy ; but, if he really 
found OC in the text, and altered it to 9C, he could not have 
more directly opposed the tenet of the Nestorians, that it was 
not God but Christ who became incarnate, suffered, died, rose, 
and ascended into heaven. ‘This inference is so obvious, that, 
in order to evade its force, Sir Isaac is obliged to put an unnat- 
ural construction on the words, and affirm, that the enemies of 
Macedonius “accounted it Nestorianism, though it was not re- 
ally so.”* Sensible of the insecurity of his ground, he pro- 
ceeds to write, that “ whilst he is said to be banished as a Nes- 
torian for this, without explaining what is here meant by a Nes- 
torian, it looks like a trickish way of speaking, used by his 
friends to ridicule the proceedings against him as inconsistent ; 
perhaps to invert the crime of falsation; as if a Nestorian 
would rather change 9C into O.”+ ‘To such shifts is this au- 
thor reduced by the pressing difficulty which he found thrown 
in his way, by the simple language of the history on which bis 
hypothesis is built ! 

5. Supposing it to be a fact that Macedonius actually did 
change OC into 9C in some copy that came into his hands, it 
by no means follows that he “was the man that first began to 
alter the sacred text.”t He might only make the alteration in 
order to render the copy conformable to the reading of the 
Greek Vulgate, which exhibited @ed¢; in which case he did 
no more than others, in like circumstances, have done in cor- 


* Page 85. + Ibid. t Page 80. 
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recting or amending the text according to acknowledged critical 
principles. If Macedonius is to be reprobated as a corrupter of 
Scripture, because he endeavoured to maintain the purity of the 
divine text, in what light are we to consider Griesbach, Knapp, 
and others in our own day, who scruple not to introduce nume- 
rous alterations, and that not merely into a few, but into thou- 
sands of copies? 

6. That O¢0¢ was in the text long before the time of Mace- 
donius, is certain from the citations and reasonings of many of 
the ancient Greek Fathers, whose testimonies will be adduced 
in the sequel, It is maintained, indeed, by our author, that 
“all the Xe for the first four or five hundred years read : 
Great is the mystery of godliness, which was manifested in 
the flesh,” and the same thing has been repeatedly advanced 
since his day ; but Dr Burton has shown, that no Latin Father 
of the three first centuries quotes the text at all; and that in 
no single instance do the comments of the ancient Greek 
Fathers lead to the conclusion that they read 6¢ or 6, and not 
Oe05.* 7 

When Sir Isaac affirms, p. 65, that the early “ writers, as 
often as they have any occasion to cite the reading then in use, 
discover that it was 0,” it must be noticed, that those whom he 
proceeds to mention were Latin Fathers; and all that can 
legitimately be deduced from their testimony is, that the text 
of their Latin version read quod. Not ofte of them quotes the 
Greek, and tells us that it reads 6, or ever reasons from it on 
the ground of that being the reading. Nor should this excite 
the least surprise. ‘The Greek language was only very partially 
known in the Western Church. About the end of the fourth 
century, Anastasius, bishop of Rome, did not know that such 
a man as Origen had ever lived ; and, about thirty years later, 
when Coelestinus, bishop of the same see, received a Greek 
epistle from the Patriarch of Constantinople, he was obliged to 
apply to Cassian for a translation of it. Under such circum- 
stances, it would be unreasonable to expect quotations from the 
original text. 

Nor is any weight to be attached to the passages adduc- 
ed from Nestorius and Cassian; it being a fact that, in the 
original Homily of Nestorius, published with the works of 


* “Testimony of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to the Divinity of 
Christ,” p. 144, a work replete with information on the subject. 
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Marius Mercator in 1673, the reading is not 6 égavegudn, 
but simply éqaveouén, without either noun or pronoun im- 
mediately connected with it. ‘The words are : To yao év ty 
Magig, got, yevundiv &% MVELMATOS éorey dyiou, xara dixavo- 
GUvny 10 nhaodér avénlacerv. "EqaveowOn yao, pnoiv, év oaoxi, 
EOtxaiwOn év nveipate. It is true, the antecedent here is neu- 
ter, but this is solely owing to its being such in Matthew 1: 20, 
whence the quotation is made. Sir Isaac was, therefore, com- 
pletely mistaken, when he supposed that because Arnobius Jun- 
ior, who cites Nestorius, has “ hoc quod manifestatum” in his 
Latin, Nestorius must have used the words 0 épavegw0n. In 
the work of Cyril against Nestorius, printed at Rome 1607, 
the passage is also quoted exactly as it is here exhibited. Lib. 
IV. cap. iii. 

The passage from Cassian’s work, de Incarnatione Domini, 
is equally insufficient to prove that he read 6 in his Greek 
copy ; for his work was not written in Greek, as Sir Isaac con- 
jectures, but, as ecclesiastical historians allow, and the style 
clearly shows, in Latin. Had Cassian quoted the original, or 
in the most distant manner hinted, that he had the original be- 
fore him when making the quotation, there might have been 
some ground for the inference attempted to be drawn from the 
passage ; but it is servilely made from the Latin Vulgate, and 
can only prove what was the reading of that version. The 
whole 5th chapter, however, of the fifth book of Cassian 
proves, that, though he made use of this reading, he was not 
unacquainted with that of Geog. After quoting it according 
to the Vulgate, he asks: “ Quod ergo magnum illud est sacra- 
mentum, quod manifestatum est in carne? Deus scilicet natus 
e carne, Devs visus in corpore. Qui utique sicut palam est 
manifestatus i in carne ita palam est assumptus wn gloria,”* 

Considerable stress is laid on the manner in which the text is 
referred to by Cyril; but, as it will be presently shown, @ed¢ is 
repeatedly used by that Father; and the dispute between him 
and Nestorius not being whether Christ was God, for this Nes- 
torius never denied, but merely referring to the nature and mode 
of the incarnation, it cannot be matter of surprise, that, in ex- 
plaining his views, Cyril should sometimes advert to the passage 
without quoting it literally, and occasionally throw in the 
gloss: rovréore Xgvoror, Just as neem uses touréo- 








* Simler’s Edition, Tiguri, 1571. fol. p. 33. b. 
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tev 6 Anuroveyos. Having done this, he was obliged to employ 
the pronoun 6¢, and read o¢ égpavegwdn, though he never meant 
to say, that this was actually the reading of the original. 

Before proceeding to a critical investigation of the various 
readings of this important text, in the course of which every 
thing adduced by Sir Isaac in reference to the MSS. and ver- 
sions will meet with due attention, it may be proper to make 
one or two observations on the twenty-fourth paragraph of his 
work, in which he sums up his remarks. 

“The difference,” he says, ‘ between the Greek and the an- 
cient versions puts it past dispute, that either the Greeks have 
corrupted their manuscripts, or the Latins, Syrians, and Ethi- 
opians, their versions.” If by corruption it be meant, that one 
or other of the three different readings cannot be the true one, 
nothing is more certain; but the language is stronger than the 
circumstances of the case will justify. The discrepancy in 
question may, like many others, both in the original and the 
versions, have been the mere effect of inadvertence. It was 
therefore altogether unwarrantable to use the word in the sense 
of wilful falsification, which Sir Isaac does throughout his book, 
without so much as a sipgle palliation suggested by the spirit of 
charity. 

That “ it is more reasonable to lay the fault upon the Greeks 
than upon the other three,” he determines hy the following con- 
siderations. 

1. “It was easier for one nation to do it than for three to 
conspire.” Here it is assumed that the whole Greek nation 
did at least receive the interpolation by joint and unanimous 
concert. Can any thing be less probable? Whatever might 
be the influence of the ruling or orthodox party, is it to be sup- 
posed that there were none whose hostility to the views of that 
party would keep them ever on the alert, and who would be 
forward to detect and expose any such corruption introduced 
to support the catholic faith ? 

2. “It was easier to change a letter or two in the Greek, 
than six words in the Latin.” ‘This is undoubtedly true; but 
itis not to the point. On the supposition that the alteration 
took place in the Latin, it did not consist in the change of six 
words, but only of six terminations ; and if it be admitted that 
the Latin translator mistook one or two Greek letters, or the 
rendering of the Syriac version in reference to @e0s, and 
adopted the neuter pronoun quod instead of it, this will account 
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for the whole extent of the discrepancy, as all the terminations 
would be neuter of course. 

3. “In the Greek the sense is obscure; in the versions, 
clear.” For this very reason, if any authority is due to the 
canon of Griesbach, we ought to adhere to the Greek, and re- 
ject the rendering of the versions. “ Difficilior et obscurior 
lectio anteponenda est ei, in qua omnia tam plana sunt et extri- 
cata, ut librarius quisque facile intelligere ea potuerit.”* This 
canon, which has approved itself to the best critics, is founded 
on the obvious principle, that no transcriber would designedly 
change a clear reading into one that was obscure. 

4. “It was agreeable to the interests of the Greeks to make 
the change, but against the interest of the other nations to do 
it; and men are never false to their interest.” What national 
interest could there possibly be in one of the readings more 
than in the others? Were the Greeks alone orthodox, and the 
Latins, Syrians, Ethiopians, ete. heterodox ? Would it not 
have been as much for the interest of the Latin church to 
change quod into Deus, as for that of the Greeks to change 
6g into Geog? Yet they were not, and have never been guilty 
of such temerity, how much soever such an alteration might 
have gone to support the orthodox doctrine ; just as, on the 
other hand, the Greeks, how agreeable soever it might have 
been to their interest, never ventured to insert the testimony of 
the heavenly witnesses into their copies of the Greek text. 

5. “ The Greek reading was unknown in the times of the Ari- 
an controversy ; but that of the versions was then in use amongst 
both Greeks and Latins.” The former position is a mere as- 
sertion without any proof. It may have been known, and yet 
not used by the orthodox, just as there are other passages, 
both of the Old and New Testament, exhibiting no variety of 
reading, which are now considered clearly to teach the doctrine 
of our Lord’s divinity, but to which they have not made any 
allusion. Strictly speaking, however, the passage did not be- 
long to the controversy, inasmuch as the dispute was not, wheth- 
er Christ was called @eo¢ in the Scriptures, but whether he was 
Ouoovoros tp matoi? The former the Arians admitted ; the 
latter they denied. 

With respect to the reading of the versions, it must have 
been known to those by whom these versions were read ; but 
this circumstance does not in the least affect the question, so 





* Prolegomena, p. lix. 
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far as the Greeks are concerned. They had nothing to do 
with the versions ; and it cannot be proved that ever they re- 
ceived and argued from 0¢ or 0, which the reading of the ver- 
sions has been supposed to support. 

6. “Some Greek manuscripts render the Greek reading 
dubious ; but those of the versions hitherto collated agree. 
There are no signs of corruption in the versions hitherto dis- 
covered ; but in the Greek we have showed you particularly 
when, on what occasion, and by whom the text was corrupted.” 
It has not yet been admitted among the canons of criticism, 
that one or two various readings are sufficient to render sus- 

ected or dubious any word or passage of an ancient author. 

hey ought to excite attention, and lead to investigation ; 
their evidence should be weighed, and all the circumstances 
of the particular text impartially considered ; but it is very pos- 
sible that the received reading may remain unshaken, notwith- 
standing the combination and agreement of all the witnesses 
that may thus be brought to appear against it. Nor can any 
thing be more uncritical than to affirm, that, because all the 
manuscripts of some of the versions bear them out in support- 
ing some common reading, which may have the sanction of one 
or two Greek manuscripts, it it is therefore necessarily and in- 
controvertibly true. What diversity of reading, for instance, is 
there in the MSS. of the Syriac, Arabic, Vulgate, and Armen- 
ian versions, all of which support ov, which is found also in 
the uncial manuscripts A, B, C, F, G, and in several of the 
cursive, Gal.4: 15? Yet biblical critics do not feel themselves 
warranted to reject the received reading tis, and supply its 
place with nov. 

To the specific charge of corruption it is not necessary to 
recur, after what has already been adduced on that subject. 


In concluding this section, we cannot refrain from observ- 
ing how singularly inconsistent the two parts of Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s treatise are with each other. In reference to 1 John 5: 7, 
Greek evidence occupies the most prominent place ; in regard 
to 1 Tim. 3: 16, it almost goes for nothing. In the former 
case the whole range of manuscript authority is canvassed, 
and principally because the passage is “ against the authority of 
all the Greek manuscripts,” it is rejected ; in the latter, all that 
is said is, that “there are some ancient Greek manuscripts 
which read 0, and others ds,” without any reference to the 
number or character of such as read @eo¢. In the former, the 
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old Latin version is run down, as having been “ so generally 
corrected that it is nowhere to be found sincere ;” in the Jatter, 
“ Jerome’s manuscripts gave him no occasion to correct the old 
vulgar Latin in this place.” The Slavonic and Arabic concur 
in the omission of the heavenly witnesses, and are therefore 
particularly specified ; but though they both support the reading 
@e0s, little notice is taken of them under that head. In short, 
most of the arguments which are employed to prove a corrup- 
tion in the one passage, will, if applied to the other, go far to- 
wards maintaining its integrity. 


SECTION II. 


External Evidence. 


Tue subject under investigation, like others of a similar na- 
ture, must be decided on grounds purely critical. Appropriate 
evidence respecting the various readings ought to be the object 
of diligent and impartial research ; and having obtained this 
evidence, the only course that remains to be pursued is, to 
weigh its different bearings, and acquiesce in the reading which 
is best supported, irrespective of the place it may hitherto have 
occupied, either in, or extraneous to the printed text, and with- 
out regard to the extent to which it may affect or modify the 
peculiar opinions we have been accustomed to entertain. The 
arguments by which the goodness of a reading is to be deter- 
mined, are either external or internal. ‘The former embrace 
whatever can be collected from our stock of critical materials 
under the head of Munuscripts, Versions, and Fathers; the 
latter, certain circumstances connected with the passage in 
which the reading is found, such as the genius and scope of the 
writer, the subject and strain of his discourse, and the grammat- 
ical forms in which it is expressed. ‘The one class is purely 
historical ; the other, grammatical and exegetical. 

Disregarding the opinions of Semler and Beutley, the former 
of whom proposed to omit the text altogether, and the latter, 
in equal violation of one of the fundamental principles of sacred 
criticism, to change Geos épaveguidn into Xgeoros EPavarwn, 
we shall confine our investigation to the three actual varieties of 
reading to which importance is attached in the controversy. 
These varieties may be thus exhibited : 
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6EOC) 
‘OC > égaveowOn év oagni. 
‘O 
GOD ) 
WHO > was manifested in the flesh. 


WHICH 


We have here assigned the first place to Geog, because it is 
the reading of the Textus Receptus, and of every critical edi- 
tion of the Greek N. T. that of Griesbach and one or two of 
minor note excepted ; the second to 6s, because it has been 
received into the text by that critic ; and the last to 6, as that 
which possesses fewest claims to our attention. For the sake 
of convenience, however, it will be proper, in conducting our 
inquiry, to reverse this order, and begin with the last of these 
readings. 


A. The Reading ‘O, WHICH. 


I. Manuscrier Autuority. The only MS. that has been 
adduced in support of this reading is the Codex Claromon- 
tanus, formerly in the possession of Beza, but now preserved 
in the library of the King of France, where it bears the num- 
107 ;—formerly it was noted 2245. It is marked D in the 
critical editions, but is carefully to be distinguished from the 
Codex Bezae, or Cantabrigiensis, which is also marked D, but 
only contains the Gospels and Acts. Its age cannot be exactly 
ascertained, but it is sopposed to have been written, not earlier 
than the sixth, and not later than the eighth century. At pres- 
ent this Codex certainly reads @C, the abbreviated form of 
@EOC. This Wetstein acknowledges, but maintains that it 
reads “O a prima manu, and wonders that Beza should not have 
observed it. Woide, however, an able judge of such matters, 
who afterwards most carefully examined the MS. declares that 
itis not the whole, but only part of @C, that is from a later 
hand. Most of the circle in the Theta, and the stroke of abbre- 
viation above the word, have been freshened with black ink ; 
but the horizontal stroke within the theta has not been re-writ- 
ten, but remains, with the rest of the letter, pale and unaltered. 
There is, therefore, palaeographieal ground for concluding that 
the original reading of this MS. was @C and not O. To evade 
the force of Woide’s remarks, Griesbach is obliged to have re- 
course to a most complicated system of correction, according 
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to which not fewer than five different hands have touched and 
improved upon the MS. yet he cannot but admit that his cor- 
rector C, to whom he attributes the alteration in this place, and 
whom he will not allow to have lived earlier than the tenth centu- 
ry, most certainly read not 6 but 9¢0¢ in the MS. according to 
which he made the correction.* What strengthens the conclu- 
sion that such was the genuine reading of the Codex D, is the 
circumstance that Beza collated it for his celebrated edition of 
the Greek N. 'T. and in his note on the passage he expressly 
states: “ Vetus interpres pro @¢0¢ legit 6, ut qui converterit, 
quod manifestatum est in carne, quod et ipsum tamen ad Chris- 
tum commodissime aptari potest—Verum repugnant PERPETUO 
consensu omnes Graeci codices.” Such an assertion he never 
could have made, if the text before him had exhibited 0, or if 
he had found that reading in any of the MSS. to which, either 
directly or indirectly, he had access. 

In the opinion expressed by Woide, both Michaelis and Mat- 
thaei concur. The former, after giving the communication of 
that writer, declares, ‘‘ Under these circumstances it is impossi- 
ble, for me at least, to doubt that Oedc, 1 Tim. 3: 16, which 
is of such great importance in divinity, and which Wetstein has 
disputed, is the true and genuine reading. Mr. Woide has 
appended to his letter, which I have seen, a fac-simile of OC 
in the Codex Claromontanus, which I cannot present to my 
readers without a copper-plate, but which excites my great as- 
tonishment, that Wetstein could write 6 a prima manu, since 
the ancient faded Sigma is exhibited to the eye.” + 

Granting, however, that this Codex did originally read 6, 
may it not be justly questioned, whether its character as a Graeco- 
latinus should not make us hesitate in receiving any peculiar 
readings which it may have in common with the Latin version? 
Though Wetstein may have gone too far in asserting, “ fre- 

quentissime textum Graecum ad Latinam, seu Italam, versionem 
| * corrupit,” etc. as Semler has clearly proved,f still there are 
} many instances of agreement in readings characteristically occi- 
dental, of which this may be one. That it was written in the West 
Ht of Europe is evident, not only from the circumstance that the 
\ Greek letters betray a Latin Librarius, but also from the posi- 
| 
\ 










* Symbolae Criticae, Vol. IT. p. 76. : 
+ Orient. und Exeget. Biblioth. Theil vii. p. 141. 
¢ Hermeneutische Vorbereitung, Stiick iv. pp. 8—61. 
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tion of the Epistle to the Hebrews, which is placed after the 
other books, agreeably to the custom of the Roman church, by 
which that Epistle was, for a considerable time, rejected. The 
opinion of Professor Schmidt, of Giessen, deserves attention : 
“1 Tim. 3: 16, 0 épavegw@n is entirely occidental. ‘The pas- 
sage is not found at all in the more early writers of the Western 
church; but it frequently occurs after the third century, and all 
the Latin Fathers, as well as the manuscripts of the Latin ver- 
sion, have this reading, which is still preserved in the Vulgate. 
It cannot, therefore, be doubted that it was peculiar to the old 
Latin version, and is indebted to it for its authority; for it 
must ever remain uncertain whether it originated in Greek MSS. 
at all, or whether the author of this version had merely some copy 
before him in which the last letter of the word OC was faded.”* 

Il. Versions. Of these, the Itala, Vulgate, Peshito Syri- 
ac, Ethiopic, Armenian, Coptic, Sahidic, and the Arabic of 
Erpenius, have been adduced in support of this reading. Let 
us examine them in order. 

1. In the Itala and Vulgate the passage is rendered: “ Et 
manifeste magnum est pietatis sacramentum, Quop manifesta- 
tum est in carne, justificatum,” ete. At what time the old Latin 
version, supposed to be that which Augustin calls ILtala, was 
made, cannot be determined ; but it is generally thought it was 
in some part of the second century. While there were many 
Latin translations in use, this was preferred, as uniting with per- 
spicuity of meaning a more close adherence to the words of the 
original. Whether the revision undertaken by Jerome, the 
fruits of which we have in part in the Modern Vulgate, was 
confined to the Gospels, or extended to the whole New Testa- 
ment, has been disputed ; but till it can be satisfactorily proved 
that 1 Tim. 3: 16, was included in his revision, it would be un- 
fair to conclude that the Greek MSS. which he used, read 6 and 
not 0¢ or Ged. And even supposing it to be a fact, that the 
passage was subject to his revision, is there not reason to be- 
lieve, that though he found 6¢ or @eo¢ in his Greek MSS. yet 
he did not venture to change the Latin reading, it being one of 
the principles on which he proceeded, not to adopt what was 
too much at variance with the Latin text? t On the limitations 


ome Le ee — 


* Kritische Geschichte, II. Abtheil. p. 107. 


+ “ Codicum Graecorum emendata collatione, sed veterum, nec qut 
multum a lectionis latinae consuetudine discreparent.” Ep. ad Damas. 


Vor. IL. No. 5. 3 
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under which he laboured, Leander Van Ess makes the follow- 
ing remark in his Pragmatico-critical History of the Vulgate—a 
work of singular utility in the study of this ancient version. 
“ His liberty, and the knowledge which he possessed of the 
principles of criticism, were so restrained by the chains put upon 
him by the spirit of the age in which he lived, that he was only 
able to revise and correct the New Testament, how ready soev- 
er he would have been to perform the task in a better, more 
critical, more faithful, and more perfect manner, for which he 
was sufficiently qualified, and possessed all the necessary critical 
materials.” p. 103. 

As bearing still more directly on the subject in hand, the que- 
ries and observations of the celebrated Porson are deserving of 
serious attention. ‘ Does the Vulgate always closely follow the 
Greek, particularly in scrupulously guarding against interpola- 
tions ?—But, allowing that this verse* had been extant in the 
Vulgate even from the end of the second century, and without 
any of these suspicious appearances, is the merit of this version 
so high as to ratify and render genuine every word and sentence 
in which its MSS. conspire? Was it in no place corrupted in 
the days of Tertullian and Cyprian? If we are certain of any 
reading having constantly kept its place in the Latin copies, we 
are certain that they never read otherwise than quop in 1 Tim. 
3: 16, instead of pevs. You, Sir, will probably defend the 
latter reading ; nor shall I dispute it. But if we take the liberty 
of rejecting the authority of the Vulgate, when it is so consistent 
with itself, and so well supported as it is upon 1 Tim. 3: 16, 
why may we not with equal right reject it, when it is the princi- 
pal, if not the sole support of a contested verse? Was the addi- 
tion of the clause in 1 Pet. 3: 22,+ made by the first framers of 
the version from the warrant of Greek MSS.? Yet that has the 
consent of the present Latin copies. Whoever undertakes the 
defence of such passages, may pretend that his aim is to estab- 
lish the genuine text, but in fact he is exerting all his force to 
weaken and undermine its authority. { 








* 1 John 5: 7; but Porson’s reasoning equally applies to the 
reading quod, 1 Tim. 3: 16. 
+t — deglutiens mortem, ut vitae aeternae haeredes efficeremur. 


t Bengel says of the Latin version: “a genuina lectione Graeca 
saepe discrepat Latina lectio.”—TIntrod. ad Crisin N. T. Observ. 
Vill. 
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“Thus I should argue, if all the MSS. consented in the receiv- 
ed reading. I should think it an hazardous step to prefer any 
version to the unanimous consent of all the Greek MSS. now 
known to exist. Still less should T venture to rely upon such a 
version, which by having been more frequently copied, has also 
been more frequently interpolated than any other. The subsid- 
iary streams which the river has received ‘in its course, have nei- 
ther made the water more clear, nor more wholesome.”* 

How easily the Latin reading quod might have found its way 
into the Itala or Vulgate by a mistaken construction of the Sy- 
riac, will be shewn under the following number. 


2. The old or Peshito Syriac oa5 ash and the 
Ethiopic HAN TCAP AW) INA: are susceptible of 


two different interpretations, in consequence of the prefixes , 


Dolath, and H Ze, being used in these languages both for the 
relative pronoun, and asa conjunction. The Syriac may ac- 
cordingly be rendered, “ That He was manifested in the flesh ;” 
and that it was so understood by the translator of Erpenius’s 
Arabic is certain from the mode of construction which he em- 
ploys. The circumstance that the Syriac translator should take 


the liberty of substituting the conjunctive 2 Dolath for the sub- 
stantive lax Aloho ( G05), ought not to excite the least sur- 
prise, since we find he has taken precisely the same liberty, 
2 Cor. 6: 16, where, instead of the Greek, xadws einev 0 Geos, 
Ore évoixyjow év avrois, “as Gop hath said, I will dwell in 
them,” etc. he has the words, OaLs 0N}) parol; {ia3) 
“according as He hath said, that I will dwell in them,” etc. 
As in this case the Divine name had just occurred in the pre- 


ceding context, in the phrase lasy atiaucr “the temple of 


God ;” so, in regard to the passsge in Timothy, it had oc- 
currred in a similar combination in the verse immediately pre- 


ceding ; 5 lass 12,8 “the church of the living God.” 


Keeping this word prominently in view, he might not deem 
it necessary to repeat it, but considered it to be sufficiently 
understood as the nominative to the verb, though the paren- 
thesis, expressive of the pillar and ground of the truth, and 
the great mystery of godliness, intervened between them. Matt. 


* Letters to Travis, pp. 137, 143, 144. 
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22: 32, and Gal. 1: 15, furnish additional instances of the 
omission of @e0¢ in this ancient version. 

In the Ethiopic, the greatest liberty is taken with the Divine 
names ; sometimes they are interchanged ove for another, and 
sometimes omitted altogether. See Bode’s Pseudocritica Millio- 
Bengeliana. 

With respect to the reading of the Syriac, it may only further 
be observed, that the » Dolath appears to have been the origi- 
nal rendering. In addition to those collated for the printed edi- 
tions, I have recently had an opportunity, through the favour of the 
Rev. Mr Forshall, keeper of the MSS. in the British Mu- 
seum, of consulting some ancient Nestorian MSS. one of which 


is of the sixth century, but none of them exhibits aS Aloho. 


° 
On the supposition that the Latin translator had the use of 
the Syriac when executing his version, (and this may perhaps be 
the best hypothesis on which to account for the relationship so 
frequently observable between these two most ancient versions, ) 


nothing could be more easy than to mistake the , Dolath, 


which is less frequently employed as a conjunction, for the rela- 
tive pronoun, for which it is commonly used ; and, connecting it 
with the word sacramentum, which he had just written, to ren- 
der it quop in the neuter. 

3. The Coptic and Sahidic are equivocal in their testimo- 
ny. They certainly employ the relative ; but though it is of the 
same gender with the word by which uvorngcer is rendered, yet 
that word being masculine, the relative may be referred to Os0¢ 
in the preceding context, as well as to it. 

4. The Armenian may express 0, but it equally expresses 


6s, the relative np being used for all the three genders. Dr 


Laurence maintains,* that this version reads neither 0¢ nor 0, 
but Ge0¢ ; and refers for proof to the Editio Princeps of Us- 
can, printed at Amsterdam in 1666, and a duodecimo edition, 
printed at the same place in 1698. Uscan’s edition I have not 
seen ; but on consulting a copy of the edition of 1698, in my 


possession, I find the word Us, but it does not occur as the 
separate or, distinct name of God, but only as part of the com- 


pound Ud ujuiynm 2E signifying “piety.” It is the same 


- —_—-- = 





* Remarks on Griesbach’s Classification of MSS. p. 80. 
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as if I were to write gdliness as a contracted form of “ godli- 
ness” in English. The critical edition of the Armenian Scrip- 
tures, printed at Venice in 1805, exhibits the same reading. 


5. The Arabic of Erpenius is fas 6)} io, 
mans chs ait OS fo prac Sas “and tru- 


ly this secret of righteousness is great, namely, that he was re- 
vealed in the body,” etc. ‘That the pronominal affix & agrees 
in gender with Yaa the word employed to express mvorygeor, 


is granted ; but the construction clearly proves, that it does not 
refer to that word, but to @ed¢ understood. For, if the transla- 
tor had intended to say that the mystery was manifested, he would 
not have used the conjunction (.)), signifying “ that,” but the rela- 
tive pronoun SIM, which, just as the translator of the Propa- 
ganda version has done. OM pric CSahS Fas LiRos 

: ls : cast, and certainly the mystery of piety 
is great, which appeared in the body,” etc. which translation is a 


servile imitation of the Vulgate. Nearly the same form is found 
in the Arabic paraphrase of a Syro-Arabic MS. described by 


Adler: Ques Ly ree SOT fe palasdT Lrg pu, 


“the exceeding great mystery of our Lord, which appear- 
ed in the body,” etc. 


From this examination it appears, that none of the ancient 
versions are clearly and decidedly in favour of 6, except the 
Latin, which, as we have seen, may after all have originated, 
not in any diversity of reading in Greek MSS. but in the con- 
struction which the translator put upon the rendering of the old 
Syriac version. As to the versions of Luther and Zurich, men- 
tioned by Wetstein, they are not to be taken into the account ; 
both as they are modern, and because they were made princi- 
pally with the help of the Latin Vulgate. It was, however, only 
in his first editions that Luther followed quod ; in that of 1546, 
in which he continued to omit 1 John 5: 7, he admitted GOeos, 
and thereby gave it as his decided testimony, that this is the true 
reading. 


III. Farners. As might be expected from the extensive 
authority and influence of the Latin version, all the Latin 
Fathers have guod ; only Jerome, on Isa. 53: 11, and Theodore 
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of Mopsuest, in his work on the Incarnation, have ‘ qui mani- 
festatus est ;” and Epiphanius the Deacon has, “ Devs manifes- 
tatus est in carne.” ‘O does not clearly occur in any of the 
Greek Fathers, except in a passage in Chrysostom’s works ; 
but the homily on the Incarnation, in which it is found,* was not 
written by that Father, but by some anonymous hand, as the 
Benedictine editors have satisfactorily shewn. 

IV. Prinrep Eprrions. The only editions of the Greek 
text in which o has been adopted, are Harwood’s and Boisso- 
nade’s. The former was printed in London, 1776, but as its 
text was principally constructed according to the Cambridge and 
Clermont MSS. its authority in the present instance, is resolved 
simply into that supposed to be furnished by the latter of these 
documents. The edition of Boissonade, which appeared in 
Paris in 1824, seems to have been greatly accommodated to the 
Latin Vulgate. 

It is but justice to Wetstein to add, that he received this read- 
ing into the space beneath his text, and thereby intimated that, 
in his opinion, it was genuine. 


8. The Reading ‘OC, WHO. 


I. Manuscripts. In justification of his admitting this read- 
ing into the text, Griesbach produces as authorities the manu- 
scripts, A, C, F, G, 17, and 73; on which we offer the fol- 
lowing remarks. 

1. Whatever A, or the eelebrated Alexandrian Codex, may 
have read at first hand, it is now so completely worn at this pas- 
sage by repeated examination, that it is no longer possible, by any 
further inspection, to determine to which side its authority leans. 
The only question, therefore, is, What evidence have we, of an 
earlier date, to prove the original reading? ‘That there is such 
evidence, and that this evidence satisfactorily ascertains the 
reading to have been @eog¢ and not 6¢, will be shown in the fol- 
lowing pages, when we come to discuss the claims of the former 
of these two lections. 

It is, however, of importance to state, that though Griesbach 
contends in his note, that 6¢ is the genuine reading of this Co- 








* Edit. Benedict. Tom. VIII. p. 214. 
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dex, there is a passage in his Symbolae, in which he admits that 
the Alexandrian MS. is to be regarded as neutral.* 

[2.] The Codex C, or Ephremi (Regius, 1905), according 
to Griesbach, reads ‘OC; but, according to Woide and Velthu- 
sen, the reading is OC with a horizontal line above the letters, 
marking an abbreviation. It is true the O wants the internal 
transverse stroke, by which Theta is usually distinguished from 
Omicron ; but the same occurs in other parts of this Codex ; and 
even in the very next word, EOANEP2OH, Woide was not 
able, with the assistance of a magnifying glass, to discover the 
smallest trace of such a stroke.t If the supernal line had, as 
some critics have supposed, been added by a later hand, for the 
purpose of converting d¢ into Ged¢, (‘OC into OC) it is perfectly 
unaccountable how the internal stroke came to be omitted ; 
since, how easily soever it might be left out by a mere copyist, 
it never could escape a person who should alter the word with 
the express design of making it read @ed¢. 

Wetstein speaks doubtfully and indeterminately in reference 
to the reading of this MS. though he gives it as his opinion that 
it was originally 6g. He says: “0s habet Codex C, ur puto; 
nam lineola illa tenuis, quae ex O facit @ non apparet, altera 
autem lineola, quae alias literis OC, quibus @zo¢g per compendi- 
um scribi consuevit, aequali distantia, imminet, crassiori atque 
imperitiori ductu ita exarata est OC ut aliam manum prodere 
vipeatur.” On this Woide remarks: “ What Wetstein says 
relative to the stroke of abbreviation above @C, I do not under- 
stand. He observes, ‘ altera autem lineola,’ etc. He should 
rather have said, ‘ The stroke of abbreviation above OC is per- 
fectly free and untouched, and is still so plain and evident, that 
every one must discover, with the naked eye, that it must al- 












*“Certe opponi nobis nullomodo potest hic codex, sed, nisi a 
nostris partibus stare judicetur, saltim neutrarum partium esse cen- 
sendus est.”” Symbolae Criticae, Vol. I. p. xxix. 


+ Such instances of the entire absence of the transverse line are 
not uncommon in the uncial MSS. Among others in the Codex San- 
germanensis, Less found the words EICE.A OH, Rom. 11: 23, and 
ETHOUMHT AC, 1 Cor. 10:6, without the least trace of a stroke ; 
and he concludes, that it must either have entirely faded, or been 
omitted at first through the forgetfulness of the transcriber. Simi- 
lar instances are furnished by Woide, and others who have describ- 
ed these MSS. 
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ways have been there. I can no more perceive any crassiorem 
et rudiorem ductum than in many other strokes connected with 
the letters of the MS. of which some appear more clear than 
others, having been less effaced. I have accurately examined 
this passage, both with the naked eye and with the help of glass- 
es, and cannot possibly assent to what Wetstein says respecting 
the supposed inelegance of the stroke.”* 

It is worthy of notice that, besides the supernal line, there is 
an indication below the word, which determines it to be intended 
for @e0¢. This consists of two marks, supposed to be musical 
notes, according to which the word to which they are attached 
must have been a dissyllable and not a monosyllable. Gries- 
bach, indeed, contends that they are from the hand of a cor- 
rector ; but he has no other proof to allege than the absence 
of such marks from Greek MSS. written previous to the ninth 
or tenth century. Here they certainly are found in a MS. 
greatly anterior in date; and till such time as it can be sat- 
isfactorily shown, when and by whom they were first intro- 
duced, his reasoning is aside from the point. 

Strenuously as Griesbach endeavours to support 6¢ as the 
original reading of this MS. he is, when pressed, obliged to 
reduce it to a probability. In fact, he is palpably inconsistent 
with himself in his different statements on the subject. In his 
Symbolae Criticae, Vol. I. p. xxix. he writes: “ ' Propter varia 
indicia in codice ipso obvia PROBABILIUS ei tribui 6g quam O¢d¢.” 
But at p. xxv. he confidently asserts: ‘‘ Non propaBiLe tantum 
sed cERTUM omnino esse statuo, librarium nostrum scripsis- 
se 0¢.” 

3. F is an uncial MS. of the ninth or tenth century, and is 
preserved in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. Like 
that just referred to, it exhibits the usual abbreviated form OC 
only the transverse stroke in the © has been entirely obliterated, 
if ever it existed. If the line above the word be genuine, i. e. 
a prima manu, it never could have been intended for 6g. On 
this subject, Matthaei, an approved judge, makes the following 
positive declaration. Quid sibi vult ista linea in relativo 0¢? 
Hoc enim omnes sciunt, relativum 0¢ in nullo codice scribi OC. 





* Orient. und Exeget. Biblioth. VII. Theil, p. 139. Less, after 
examining the word, declares :—‘‘I have taken every possible pains 
to see what Wetstein saw, but could discover nothing of it.” —Mat- 
thaei N. T. Vol. VII. p. 91. 
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Solum @e0s, propter omissas literas, habet istam lineam 6C. 
Similiter scribitur JC, XC, et alia.”* 

The Latin version, accompanying the Greek text, and which 
is written in Anglo-Saxon cursive characters, reads quod. 

4. G, the Boernerian Codex, preserved in the Royal Li- 
brary at Dresden, and of which an edition was published by 
Matthaei, reads O@; and the Latin text; which is written above 
the Greek quod. Some have supposed this MS. to be a trans- 
cript of the former ; but, how great soever the affinity between 
them may be, they each exhibit certain peculiarities, which 
show that this is not the case.t It is of the ninth or tenth 
century. 

5. The cursive MSS. 17 and 73, are from the eleventh 
or twelfth century, and both decidedly read os. 

From this statement, it will be seen, that Griesbach is borne 
out by only three positive testimonies, none of which is entitled 
to higher consideration than those in which a different reading 
is exhibited. Even on the ground of his favourite family re- 
lationship, the authority is dubious. 


II. Versions. Not one of the ancient versions can be re- 
garded as decisive in favour of this reading. With the ex- 
ception of the Latin, the Philoxenian Syriac, the Arabic of 
Erpenius, and that of the Polyglott, the Slavonic and the Geor- 
gian, they may, but do nof necessarily express it. Those just 
specified are pointedly agaznst it. 


lll. Farners. The reading qui occurs, as we have already 
seen, once or twice in the Latin Fathers ; but never in any 
Greek Father does 6¢ occur as a direct and positive quotation 
of the identical word in the apostolic text. In the instances 
adduced by Griesbach, it must be at once perceived, that 40- 
yos or Xgcordg is the nominative expressly mentioned, and that 
it was not the design of the Fathers formally and literally to 
quote, but only to refer to the passage by way of explanation, 


*N. T. Vol. VII. p. 91. 

+ Hug’s Introduction, Vol. I. p. 287. A fac-simile of the text, 
1 Tim. 3: 16, in this Codex, is given by Matthaei, N. T. Vol. I. at 
the end of the Preface. 

t See Dr. Laurence, pp. 24—77, and Eclectic Review, N. S. 
Vol. IV. pp. 183, 184. 
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or to confirm, by one or other of its predicates, the matter in 
hand. See on this subject, Matthaei N. T. Vol. VIII. pp. xli— 
lili. where the alleged passages in Cyril, etc. are luminously and 
satisfactorily treated. 

IV. Paintep Enitions. Besides the edition of Griesbach, 
I have found 6¢ only in that accompanied with a Latin version 
and notes by Schott, and which is in fact only a recognition of 
Griesbach’s text. 


y. The Reading OEOC, GOD. 


With the exception of three manuscripts (G, 17, 73), the 
reading @C or @e0¢ is, or has been, that of all known copies of 
the Pauline Epistles in which the passage is found. 

To the very ancient Codex Vaticanus no appeal can be made, 
as it does not contain this Epistle. It is the same with the un- 
cial manuscript E, formerly belonging to the Abbey of St. Ger- 
main in Paris, but now in the depét of MSS. attached to the 
public Imperial Library at St. Petersburgh, where I had an op- 
portunity of examining it in 1823. In this Codex, the Greek 
text of 1 Tim. is wanting from the beginning to chap. vi. 15, 
which is the more to be regretted, as it might have thrown 
some light on the Codex Claromontanus, of which it is little 
more than a transcript. The Latin text, adopted from the 
Vulgate, is supplied in the Epistle, and in the passage under 
consideration, reads quod.* ‘The entire passage is also wanting 
in the important Codex H, written in the sixth or seventh 
century. 

The following is a catalogue of the MSS. in which og, 
either in its full or abbreviated form, has been found ; contain- 
ing a specification of the countries in which they exist, the li- 
braries in which they are deposited, and their probable age. 


* If this be the Codex to which Father Simon refers in his note 
on this passage, he has placed the matter in a false light when he 
affirms, that in the Greek and Latin we read as in the Vulgate. 
This mistake was pointed out by Wetstein, but he takes no notice 
of another inaccuracy in the note, that the same reading (0 quod) 
is found in a MS. in England. Such a MS. has otherwise never 


been heard of. 
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exist, it has been impossible to ascertain. 


— 


1D 4 Om go BD 


. C, or the Cod. a, —— 
. D, Claromont. = 


I. In Eneianp. 


. A, or the Codex Alexandrinus ; British Mu- 


seum . : 
F, Trinity College, Cambridge ‘ 
Baroce. 3. Bodl. Lib. . j 
Harlei. 5537 Brit. Mus. 
5588 
5613 
5620 
5778 
Erasm. 5552 





























. Hunt. Bodl. 131 — 


. Leicest. : , 
. Laud. 2. Bodl. : 
. Lincoln 2. Line. Col. Oxford 


. Magdal. 1. Mag. Col. . 

‘ Monfort. Trin. Col. Dub. 

. New Col. Oxford ee ae i 
. Canonici. Bodl. xi. 142 .... , 
. Roe 2. Bodl. Roe 16. ig Bie 
. Vespas. B. xviii. Cotton acs. 

. Westmon. 935. now Brit. Mus. I. B. L 

. Wake 1. Christ Church Oxford 





2. 
— 3. 
—_— 44 —_—_________. 


2”. 





. Pub. Lib. Cambr. £05 - 








. Christ Col. 
. Emm. Col. ; eee aeA tal? 
} Pub. L. —— 496. double MS. 


. Clagett. Marlbor. . 

. Meade 3 (Askew) Brit. Mus. 5117 . 
. Faber or Wolff. 

. Steph. cy. Pub. Lib. Cam. K. k. 6, 4. 


Archiepiscopal Lib. Lambeth 


Il. Iw France. 
1905. 
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and the places where others at present 


Century. 


IV. or V 
IX. or X. 
XI. X11. 
XI. 

XIII. 
XV. 

XV. 


XI. or XII. 
XI. 

XIV. 

XI. 

IX. or X. 


XII. 
XI. or XI. 
XII. 


XI. and XIV. 
XI. 
IX. 
XV. 


XL. and XII. 


VI. or VII. 
VIL. or VILL. 








SSHRESSESSSRSSRESN: 


DED Om 09 2 


. Regius . 
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Ill. 
. Cod. Vatican. . 


In Ivaty. 


217. 


360. 


367. 
761. 


1136. 


[Jan. 


Century. 


XI. 
XI. 


.X. or XI. 


XI. 
XII. 
XIII. 


“XII. 


X. 
XI. 
XII. 
XI. 


XIV. 
IX. 


XIII. 
XI. 
XIV. 


XI. 
X. 
X. 
XI. 
XI. 
XIII. 
XII. 
XJ. 
XIII. 


_ Xi. 


XI. 
XI. 
XIII. 
X. 


XIII. 
XI. 
XIV. 
XI. 


XI. 
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Century. 

® Coed Ville: ......... + GR RL 

oe Se 6h 

° RP es ee ee —6Cl 

es) eee Ae 1? . Ss | 

2  - ears = =—lflf 

ER ee ee i en =| ef 

Reg Me a cw te oO 38. IX. 

er on a A eer a 171. XI. 

Re eS |e Ee i 3. X.or XI. 

19. Reg. Alex. .. .. . . 179n0w29. X. 

I Fn, SR ld art a 19. XIV. 

a Ca a 


Cis.) % « ¢ ot «ss 2. 

29. Regius, Naplee ....... XI. 
v0. Laurent. Floren. . . . . . IV.« l X. 
ee eee eC ee EO ee 5. XIII. 
Rr ee ig Cat Gg tg GOSS, ao 20. XI. 
RS. Se en eae : 2h 
Sa ee eae oe ee 32. XI. 


ea Ede: 8 at Wee yee Be 19. 
a ae eee eo 4. 
ee ee”. eS RE See 
ets ow aye a Ce ee 
OE Ee re a, 
45. St.Mark, Venice. . ..... 5. XV. 
on AG a ne aaa 10. XV. 
Ot RP ee eee ae 11. XIII. 
= Se ee ee a ee ee 33. XI. 

* This Cod. has the singular reading wqg@n av®ownorg, which 
is also found in Steph. 6. and Clem. in GEcum. See Wagstaff’s 
Collation in Sion College Library. 
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. Basil. Reuchlin. B. vi. 27 ; 
5 ey _ a e # 
ea, 6 eee . XIV. or XV. 
. Basil. B. vi. 17 . iy , 
. Genev. 1. ; . XIII. 


. Zurich. 


. Petav. 1 Leyd. . 
. Collated by Dr. Walker 


i 1. Havn. . ghee ieee at . XII, 
IX. Ruvssta. 

Century. Century. 
1. Matthaei Ac3. XI. S. MatthaeiK . . XI. 
i 2. is me 9. a. Se 
i} 3. - Cc . XV. 10. aoe * fF 
4. D ae + 8 ll. ——_ N 
5. Bt a » EEL. 12, ————. 9. 
6. re ° is 13. ———— «. 
A G « 14. ————— yw. 
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Century. 
; 51. . 35. XI. 
1) 52. wine 
IV. In Avsrria. 
1. Lambec. Vien. 6. &. 
gS ee 1. XII. or XIII. 
3. . 34. XI. or XII. 
" ae 35. 
5. . 36. 
Saree 37. 
7. Forloss. 15. 
ese 2 19. 
9. Kolar. 10. 
V. In oruer Parts oF GERMANY. ; 
1. Pub. Lib. Hamb. Uffenbach 2. é 
2. Nuremberg. Ebner. 1 ae. a 
3. Augsburg. August. : 
4. Guelpher c. é . XI. or XILL. 
VI. Swirzer.anp. 




















VII. Howzanp. 





. 77 XII. or XIII. 









Brussels. 





VIII. Denmark. 
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X. UNKNOWN WHERE AT PRESENT PRESERVED. 





Century. 
1. Stephani . . ¢a@ 4. Amandi 
2. Thuan. 5. Cassan. . 12* XI. 
3. Seidel 6. 20* XIl. 
Thus there are in England . . . 38 
In France .-. . 37 
a eee 
Rg ge 
InGermany. .. 4 
In Switzerland. . 6 
In Holland ... 4 
In Denmark .. 1 
In Russia... 14 
In places at present unknown . . 6 


making a total of 171 MSS. of the Pauline Epistles which ex- 
hibit Geog, and which, except three others that read 0s, are all 
of which the collation has yet been published. It would have 
given me peculiar pleasure to lay before my readers the result 
of Professor Scholz’s researches in reference to this important 
text, as it cannot be doubted that, of the siz hundred MSS. un- 
known to Griesbach, which he has consulted,t a very conside- 
rable number contain the passage. However, I feel confident, 
from the progress already made in the collation of Greek manu- 
scripts, that when the second volume of the Professor’s Greek 
Testament shall appear, no small augmentation will be made to 
the above catalogue. Some of those in the British Museum not 
having been entirely collated for Griesbach’s edition, 1 have 
carefully examined the following: Askew. 5117; Harlei. 5537, 
5588, 5613, 5620, 5778; Bib. Reg. I. B. I. In No. 5778, 
which is a beautifully written Codex, the reading 0s has but 
just escaped the flames, which have consumed part of the word 
uvorjgvov immediately preceding. All of them exhibit the 
word in its abbreviated form, but so distinctly as to be liable to 
no suspicion. 

With respect to the Alexandrian Codex, it has been proved, 
as far as the nature of the case will allow, that @C was its origi- 








* These two MSS. were collated by Mr Berriman in the library 
of Mr Cassano, chaplain to the Russian ambassador. MS. note by 
Mr B. in a copy of his Dissertation in Sion College Library, p. 165. 


+ Horne’s Introduction, Sixth Edit. Vol. II. p. 114. 
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nal reading. This proof is furnished by the unimpeachable 
testimony of Junius, Huish, Mill, Wotton, Croyk, Berriman, 
Ridley, Gibson, Hewitt, and Pilkington, who carefully and mi- 
nutely inspected the passage before it became illegible, and 
found the genuine transverse line in the Theta. To these 
names may be added those of Walton, Fell, Bentley, and 
Grabe, all of whom had access to the MS. at an earlier period, 
and who concur in its exhibiting @C and not ‘OC. The report 
of Owen and Nichols, as given in Bowyer’s Conjectures, is of 
too recent date to be of any weight. When Dr Mill first col- 
lated it, he was inclined to believe OC the true reading ; but af- 
ter examining it more closely, he discovered evident traces of 
the ancient horizontal line within the letter. ‘The evidence thus 
elicited was attempted to be set aside by Wetstein, who, on first 
examing the MS. was able to discover no stroke, and conjectur- 
ed that what Mill had taken for it was merely the line of an Ep- 
silon in the word EYCEBE/AN on the opposite side of the 
leaf, which made its appearance through the vellum ; but on in- 
specting the @ more minutely afterwards, he found that the fine 
stroke which was originally in the body of the letter, was dis- 
coverable at each end of the fuller stroke with which some cor- 
rector had retouched it. That the straight line of the Epsilon 
falls in with the exact position of the central stroke in @C has 
been disproved by Woide, the learned editor of the Codex, 
who determined the line to be not precisely at the back, but 
somewhat below the Theta. Such as are desirous of further in- 
formation on the subject, may consult Berriman’s Dissertation 
on 1 Tim. 3: 16. pp. 153—159. Hales on the Trinity, Vol. 
II. pp. 70—73. Nolan on the Greek Vulgate, p.285. Eclect. 
Rev. N. S. Vol. Ill. pp. 180, 181. 

After making the exceptions to which we have already refer- 
red, Griesbach himself fully admits, that all the other manu- 
scripts of which we have any knowledge read @e0s. “ Caeteri, 
ques novimus omNes—exhibent @e0¢.” His objection, that 
most of them are modern, is of little moment. The greater 
number are of a date equal to those which read 6¢ ; while near- 
ly forty of them are 800 years old ; eleven are 900; six are 
1000 ; one, if not another, is at least upwards of 1200; and the 
Alexandrian Codex is supposed to be nearly 1500 years of age. 


II. Versions. The reading @ed¢ is supported by the Phi- 
loxenian Syriac, the Arabic of the Polyglot, the Slavonic, and 
the Georgian versions. 
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1. The Philoxenian Syriac, made by Polycarp, at the in- 
stance of Philoxenus, bishop of Hierapolis in Syria, between 
the years 48S and 518, and afterwards revised by Thomas of 
Heraclea in 616, is of great value in sacred criticism, both on 
account of the servility with which every word and phrase of 
the Greek text has been imitated, etymological niceties not ex- 
cepted ; and because the MSS. which: formed its basis, and 
which must have been older than any now in existence, are 
supposed to have contained the text of Origen.* The MSS 
with which it was afterwards collated are expressly stated by 
Thomas himself to be “very excellent and correct copies.” 
They were found in the Antonian Monastery at Alexandria.+ 


In this version the passage is thus rendered: \alsa:0ZAso0 


}j,0222 ary 41 Tass DSc) Zojare? 1115 cactodtal 13 
“and confessedly great is the mystery of the good fear of God, 
who was manifested in the flesh,” etc. That Geos existed 
in the MSS. from which the version was made, is placed be- 
yond all doubt by the fact, that in all the other passages of 
the New Testament in which the word evoeSeia occurs, the 


words {5x37 Zo;aa “good fear,” alone are used, without the 


addition of lav Gop. These instances are thirteen in num- 


ber ; the uniformity in the rendering of which, makes the devia- 
tion in the present case the more remarkable. What adds to 
the certainty of our conviction that @s0g was in those MSS. is 
the striking coincidence, that it is found in chap 2: 19, the only 


other passage which contains the rendering Jue) Zopace 


InS x “the good fear of God ;” though there it only forms 
£ § y 


part of the word @eocefeia, which the phrase in question is de- 
signed to express. 

Another circumstance must not be left unnoticed. In every 
other instance in which, in the Philoxenian version, a noun is 


put in construction with ln, God, the latter has » Dolath, the 
regular sign of the Genitive, prefixed to it; as lasj> of 











* Hug’s Introduction, Vol. I. p. 374, and Eichhorn’s Reperto- 
rium, VII. Theil, 8. 74. 


+ Hug, p. 373. 
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lay “O man of God;? InaSSy Zea “the kingdom 
of God ;” but, in the phrase before us, the » Dolath is omitted, 
and the words are given precisely as the Peshito Syriac trans- 
lates gofos Osov. The remark of Michaelis,* that “a single 
Olaph added at the end of ASss) would make a considerable 
alteration,” is so far just, as it would, by putting that word in 
the emphatic state, disengage it from |aS, which would then 


begin the following sentence ; whereas the translator meant them 
to be connected. And, having purposely introduced the word 
for @edg at the end of the former clause, he could not conveni- 
ently repeat it, as that would have been to represent the Greek 
as reading @eov' Osos égavegwiy. He therefore preferred the 
other alternative. 

The Latin translation of Professor White, the Editor of this 
version, is calculated to lead the reader to suppose that the 
Syriac favours the lection 6 égavegwn, which it by no means 
does. He gives it, “ mysterium pietatis, quod,” etc. whereas 
it should have been, “ mysterium timoris Dei, qui.” 


In the margin of the Philoxenian is the various reading om ; 


but this is only intended more definitely to mark ja\\ God as 
the immediate antecedent to the verb, and is the fuller and more 
usual form of the relative. Thus, chap. 2: 3, 4, on las 


12, om 27 God who willeth that “all,” ete. 6: 13, 
Wo Lerpsor on Ia “ God who quickeneth all.” Acts 4: 
24, 2:08) of IaSS om Aa} “Thou art God who didst 


make,” etc. If, therefore, we admit the reading into the text, 
the form will be parallel with that of the passages just quoted : 

lz on laS\. God who was manifested, etc. Had 
Professor White attended to the frequent occurrence of this 
form, and given a verbal translation in which the word Det was 
used, he never could have said, as he does in his note: “Cum 
vero nomen masc. generis in sententia non praecedat, vocabulo 
qui in textu non sum usus.” 





* Introduction, Vol. II. p. 72. 
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2. The Arabic of the Polyglott has the following para- 
phrastic version : f* rolucs? les pe SUS se 
Bnet re J siuctt Lol “ remember this 


principle, the great mystery of the true religion: Gop appeared 
in the flesh.” ‘That this version was made immediately from 
the Greek, and that it was executed in Africa, has been proved 
by Michaelis and Hug; but at what time it was made, has not 
been ascertained, though it must have been between the seventh 
and eleventh centuries. With the above text, that published 
under the superintendence of Solomon Negri, London 1727, 
agrees, except in the first clause of the verse, where the version 
is rendered more literal. 

3. The Slavonic version exhibits “ Gop was manifested in 
the flesh.” ‘This version, which is very literal, was made from 
Greek MSS. in the ninth century, but these MSS. may reason- 
ably be regarded as expressing the text of an earlier period. 
The position which Porson assumes in regard to it will not be 
disputed. ‘1 am content to produce the authority of this ver- 
sion for no more than a tolerable proof what was the usual 
reading in the sixth, or (if, when you find it turned against you, 
you should be zealous to depress its value) in the seventh and 
eighth centuries.”* The reading, which we have just given, is 
not only found in all the printed editions of the Slavonic N. T. 
but also in all the MSS. some of which are of the eleventh cen- 
tury ; and all of which, as well as the Editio Princeps, and the 
text of the second edition of the Slavonic Bible, omit 1 John 
5: 7. 

4. The Georgian, which was made about the year 600, from 
Greek MSS. also reads “Gop manifest in the flesh.” It is 
true this version underwent a revision about the middle of the 
last century ; but it does not appear that any different reading 
was found either in this passage, or with respect to the omission 
of 1 John 5: 7, in which it agreed with other ancient versions. 


Ill. Farners. Though we meet with no formal quotation 
of the passage before the middle of the third century, yet in one 
or two places of the earliest of the Fathers, certain modes of ex- 
pression occur which seem to presuppose, and to have been 
produced by, the common reading. 





* Letters to Travis, p. 201. 
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. Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, A. D. 107, writes, in his 
Episile to the Ephesians, chap. 7, Eis i éargdg gorev oaguexos Té 
nat MVEVMETLXOS, yévyntos nai ayévynros, év oagxi JEVOMEVOS 
@<0s. ‘There is one Physician, both corporeal and spiritual, 
begotten and unbegotten, Gop born in the flesh.” In chap. 19, 
his language, though still not identical, is perfectly coincident : 
Tlag obv tquveouidn tig aiwonw—nahard Baotdela Jeqdeigero, 
O00 avdowaivas gavegouevov. “ How then was he manifest- 
ed to the world—the old kingdom was destroyed when Gop was 
manifested as man.” 

2. HMippolytus, A. D. 220, in his Homily against Noctus, 
chap. 17. Ovros move Pur sig x00u0v Ozos év Comate éqave- 
ewdn. “He coming into the world, was God manifested in the 
body.” 

3. Dionysius Alexandrinus, A. D. 260, is the first who ex- 
pressly cites the words i in his Epistle against Paul of Samosata. 
Lig éoriv 6 Xguords, 6 wv év 1 nargl ovvaidvos Abyog’ v av- 
Tov ngd6wnOY , dogaros @eds, xal dgurds yevouevos’ Osos yao 
éqaveowdy iy sagxi, “Christ is one, who is in the Father, the 
co-eternal Word. There is one person of him who is the in- 
visible God, and who became visible; for God was manifested 
in the flesh.” 

4. Athanasius, A. D. 326. Not to insist on the words 
Dw Beiodue ty mEge Tou tHdcnovtou evarnglov Cyrnotv, omoho- 
yéiv 02 Ore nEepavegwrat Osos év Gayxi xuta tHv anoorodAlxny 
nagadoow : “ That they be afraid to ‘search into so great a mys- 
tery, but that they confess that Gop was manifested in the flesh, 
according to the apostolic tradition ;” as the Book on the Incar- 
nation of the Word, in which they occur, is not clearly proved 
to be the work of this Father, though there can be little doubt 
it was written in or near his time ; we are furnished with a quo- 
tation of the passage, in his fourth Epistle to Serapion, introduc- 
ed in such a manner as clearly to show that Ae0s, and neither 
dg nor 0, was the reading of his text. “Zyovoe yao ’ Anoorohov 
Ovyyvomoy avroig réuovra, xul oiovel yeiga avrois év rw) Atyew 
éxreivovta, Ore nai Omohoyouutvars uéya éori 10 Hg evospeiag 
vorrouov, Geos épuveowin év oagzi. “For they have the 
Apostle offering them an apology, when, stretching out, as it 
were the hand to them, he says, And confessedly great is the 
mystery of Godliness : Gop was manifested in the flesh.” 

5. Gregory Nyssene, A. D. 370, frequently quotes and re- 
fers to the words in connexions which admit of no other ' reading 
but @e0¢. Thus, in his second Oration. TTeco@evreg ore adn- 
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Bas Ozo¢ épaveoui Pn év oagui, éxeivo HOvoy alndior 17S évoe- 
Beiag wvorngeov elvac, x.t.4. “ Being persuaded that in truth 
Gop was manifested in the flesh. ‘This same is the only true 
mystery of Godliness,” etc. Again, Oration IV. Ilavres of tov 
hoyov KNQUOGOVTES éy TOVTM 10 Javpo rou vornoiou KOT OMY 
vuovoww’ Ore Beos épaveowdn év ougxi, Ore 6 Adyos oagé éyev é- 
ro. ‘ All who preach the word, pronounce the wonder of the 
mystery to be in this : ‘That Gop was manifested in the flesh, 
that the Word was made flesh,” etc. And in his tenth Ora- 
tion, when proving the divinity of our Lord from Rom. 9: 5, 
Tit. 2: 13, and 1 Tim. 3: 16, he states in reference to the last 
passage: Tinotew dé dvagdydnv Bog Ore 6 Osos éqgaveguidn év 
oagxi. ‘ And to Timothy, he explicitly and loudly declares, 
that Gop was manifest in the flesh.” 

6. Chrysostom, A. D. 398, quotes and expounds the passage 
in his Commentary thus: Aaé dpohoyounevans, noi, meya éoul 
0 rg evoEBEiag evorngvov. Geos épavegudn éy Gagui, édenat- 
win év mvevmate’ TOUTEGTLY % otxovopia 7" Unéo Mov. My poe 
sims tous xadavas unde Te yoo tov aylov, unde TOV ANY LEVER. 
orvios éori TH oKouMErnS ] éxxdnoia, ‘Evvonoov TO evorn- 
olor, xai gotSae eyers” Kai MLOTTQLOY éori, xai MEyo, nal EvOE- 
Pelas Evoryotor, nai ouohoyoupermc, ov bnrovuerors, avapnqiso- 
hov yuo éoriv. "Enewé negi isogov dvarartomevos, eis éregav 
avayee 0 MOGyKuC, héywv' Osos egavegudn éy ougxi, ToUTéoTLy 
0 Anuovoyos. “ And confessedly great, he says, is the mys- 
tery of godliness : God was manifested in the flesh, justified in 
the spirit. This is the economy under which we live. ‘Tell me 
not of the bells, nor of the holy of bolies, nor of the high priest. 
The church is the pillar of the world. Consider the mystery 
and tremble. For it is a mystery, and great, and a mystery of 
godliness, and confessedly and indisputably such ; for it is of no 
doubtful meaning. After having given charge concerning min- 
isters, he brings forward a different subject, saying : Gop was 
manifested in the flesh, i.e. the Creator.” And comment- 
ing further on wits he adds : Ava towro gnaty dmohoyouuErag wey 
éori, xai yao Ovtme Mey. ” AvOownos yao éyéveto 6 Os09, xai 
Osc o dvPounos. “On this account, he says, it is confessedly 
wee For it is in reality great: Gop became man, and man, 

fy) 

In his Homily on John 1: 18, when treating of the invisibility 
of God, he argues as follows : Ei dé a@hhayou gnoi, G:0¢ épav- 
egadn év sagxi, uy Pavpaons ore n PavEguoes dua THIS Gagxos, 
OU wry xara tiv ovolay yéyovev. "Enei Ore nai adtos aogatos 
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ov uovoy avdoumnoce, alle xal rais ave duvemeory detxvvow 0 
TTavios. Einwy yao Ove  Eqavegwdy éy Gagxi, énnyaye, Ore wo- 
on ayyehorg, wots xal tOIS ayythoes r0té agen, Olé OUOKA MEQL- 
éfadero. “ But if he elsewhere says: Gop was manifested in 
the flesh, wonder not; because this manifestation through the 
flesh did not take place according to the essence, as indeed Paul 
himself afterwards shows that he is not invisible to men only, 
but also to the powers above. For having said that he was 
manifested in the flesh, he adds, that he was seen of the angels ; 
so that he also appeared to the angels when he invested himself 
with flesh.” 

Adverting, in his Homily for Philogonius, to the condescen- 
sion of the Saviour in becoming man, he says: 70 02 Ozcv ov- 
Ta, avitownor Peljoue yeveodat, xai avacyeadac xara yvat _TO- 
Gouror, door ovde duavoc deseodat duvarat. Tovr0 dn éori 10 
gorxwdeoruror, nai tundygems yeuov. “O dé Tlaviog Javuatwr, 
heyeu nai mod, M.é.7.0.8 pvornotov. Tlviov wéya; Oeog éq- 
avegw@On év oagxi. And that He who was God, should choose 
to become man, and vouchsafe to condescend to such a degree 
as no mind can conceive—this is the most confounding and 
astonishing. Which Paul, admiring, says, And confessedly 
, te the mystery of godliness : Gop was manifested in the 

es 

7. Cyril of Alexandria, A.D. 412, in his first Oration on 
the orthodox faith, reasons as follows : : Kai Ouohoyouueras, 
%.T. A. Geos Eqavegadn év oaoxi. Tis 6 éy ouguxi gavegwdeis ; 
7} dndov, Ore mavTy te xai mavrws 0 éx Osov margos hoyog. Ov- 
TH YAO ETAL MEY TO THES evoefeiag uvorngiov. “ And confess- 
edly, etc. God was manifested-in the flesh. Who was it that 
was manifested in the flesh? Is it not obvious, that it was He 
who is absolutely and entirely the Word of God the Father? 
For thus the mystery of godliness will be great.” And imme- 
diately after : : Ovre mov gamer, Ore nad ras avPownos anhws, 
ahha Geog év oagxl, xal xa ruas yeyovws. “ We do not say 
that he was simply a man as we are, but @e0s, Gop in the flesh, 
and born like unto us.’ 

8. Theodoret, A. D. 423, comments on the passage thus : 
Mvorngvov dé auto nade, ws avordey Mev Teo QLODED. (Osos 
Eqavegudn év oaoxi.) Ae0s yao Vv, zal Geov vids, xai aOvatos 
eyo tv quot, Ordos anaci évavd gum ous éyévero. Lagos 
d2 yjuas tas dvo qguoss ediduter, dv oagxi yao tiv Osiav Eqn 
gavéowidyvae guow. “He calls the same a mystery, as that 
which had been predetermined from the beginning, and was af- 
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terwards manifested. God was manifested in the flesh. For 
being Gop, and the Son of God, and possessing an invisible na- 
ture, when he became incarnate, he was manifest to all. Thus 
he hath clearly taught us the two natures; for he affirms that the 
divine nature was manifested in the flesh.” 

9. Euthalius, A. D. 458, who undertook a new division of 
the Greek text into chapters, and wrote out a copy of Paul’s 
Epistles with his own hand, reads in like manner, Geos éqave- 
owdn év oagxi, * God manifest in the flesh ;” and entitles the 
chapter or division in which the words occur, mégi Deiag oag- 
xooews, “ of the divine Incarnation.” 

To the testimonies of these Fathers might be added those of 
Damascene, Photius, Oecumenius, Theophylact, and others who 
flourished in succeeding ages of the church ; but these are suf- 
ficient to show what was the reading of the passages in the MSS. 
in use among the Greeks, and to demonstrate how utterly with- 
out foundation are the assertions made by Sir Isaac Newton, 
that the churches during the first five centuries were absolute 
strangers to this reading, and that Macedonius, in the beginning 
of the stxth century, first introduced it into the text. 

Attempts have been made to throw discredit on the texts of 
Chrysostom and Cyril ; but nothing in the shape of proof that 
the passages have been falsified has yet been produced ; and it 
is only necessary carefully to examine the connexions in which 
the text is introduced, and the specific point and bearing of the 
arguments, in order to perceive that, to free the writers from the 
charge of incongruous and inconclusive reasoning, the reading 
must be Geos, and not og or 6. What Bishop Horsley asserts, 
in reference to one of the passages in Chrysostom, may be ap- 
plied to most of the other testimonies : “ Substitute 0 for @e0s 
in the text of Chrysostom, and the exposition tour’ éoriv 6 dn- 
pcovoyos will be rank nonsense.* 

We shall conclude this section, with the testimony of a Latin 
Father, Epiphanius the Deacon, A. D. 787, who, in his Pan- 
egyric on the Second Council of Nice, quotes the passage con- 
formably to the reading of the Greek Vulgate: “ Audi igitur 
Paulum magna voce clamantem, et veritatem istam corroboran- 
tem: Deus manifestatus est in carne, justificatus est in spiritu 


—O magni doctoris affatum! Deus, inquit, manifestatus est in 
” 


* Newton's Historical Account, p. 67. 
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IV. Printep Epitions.—Before proceeding to notice the 
critical editions of the Greek N.'T. which exhibit the reading 
0s, it may not be out of place to call the attention of the rea- 
der to the annotation of Laurentius Valla, who, in the judg- 
ment of Dr Meyer,* deserves an honourable rank among bibli- 
cal critics, on account of the distinguished manner in which he 
rose above the age in which he lived (A. D. 1440), in his aban- 
donment of its crude and undigested opinions, and the founda- 
tion which he laid for a grammatical and rational interpretation 
of the Bible. Formed in the school of the Greek and Latin 
classics, he was well practised in the mode of treating critical 
subjects ; and possessing a profound knowledge of the original 
language of the New Testament, and the history of the text, he 
was admirably qualified to detect and expose the errors of the 
Latin Vulgate, which he did in the most frank and open man- 
ner. This author, whom Erasmus designates 6 xgerexwrarosg, 
writes as follows :—“ Quod neutraliter legitur, masculine legen- 
dum est, addendumque Deus; sic enim est Graece: Et plane, 
sive haud dubie, sive quod Graeco magis respondet, et sine con- 
troversia, id est confesse, Ouohoyovmerws, magnum est pietatis 
sacramentum, td est, mysterium. Deus manifestatus est in 
carne, justificatus est in spiritu, apparuit angelis, praedicatus est 
in gentibus, creditus est in mundo, assumptus est in gloria. 
Nam quomodo, ut argumento agam, potest mysterium assumi in 
gloria? Christus in gloria assumptus est: géya éori to tig Ev~ 
Gefeiacs pvorjguov. eos égaveowOn év oagxi, x. t. 4.” 

1. The first printed edition in which the reading appears is 
the Spanish, or Complutensian Polyglott, where we find it thus 
confronted with the quod of the Vulgate :— 


O0¢ eqpaveowtn ev Cagne, 
quod manifestatum est in carne ; 


a discrepancy, which, while it is of importance to our present 
inquiry, goes to corroborate the opinion of Griesbach, Goetze, 
Michaelis, Marsh, and other learned critics, that the editors did 
not alter the text to render it conformable to the Latin version. 
The question respecting the Greek MSS. which they used, has 
not yet been satisfactorily settled. According to their own state- 
ment, they were vetustissima simul et emendatissima, which de- 
claration, though requiring, perhaps, some abatement, is entitled 


om —_— -—_-—_ ee 


* History of the Interpretation of Scripture, Vol. I. p. 155. 
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to more attention than some seem disposed to pay toit. The 
story about the destruction of these MSS. by a rocket-maker is 
now completely exploded, and we may still hope that they will 
one day be brought to light. 

2. The Editio Princeps of Erasmus (1516) reads— 


Oz0s épaveowdn év ougxi; 
Deus manifestatus in carne. 


Here the quod of the Vulgate is changed into Deus, and the 
neuter participle converted into the masculine to agree with it. 
It has been attempted to depreciate the critical labours of Eras- 
mus, on the ground of the paucity of MSS. which he used in 
preparing the copy; but it has been proved, that though, in ed- 
iting the Acts and Epistles, he laid the Basel Codex of the ninth 
century as the basis of his text, he did not confine himself to its 
readings, but adopted what otherwise appeared to be supported 
by the best authorities. He had access to the Vatican library, 
was acquainted with the merits of the oriental and western read- 
ings, and had diligently perused the Fathers, in order to ascer- 
tain in what way they had quoted the passages to which they re- 
fer. Since his Greek text latinizes much more than that of 
Complutensian, and he has been supposed, in several instances, 
to favour the Vulgate, and especially since he does not scruple 
to give it as his opinion, that @ed¢ had been foisted into the text 
in the time of the Arian controversy, we may be certain, that 
had he found any discrepancy of reading either in the MSS. of 
the N. T. or the Fathers, he would have availed himself of it, 
at least in his annotations. But on the subject of any such dis- 
crepancy he is altogether silent. 

3. The same reading is exhibited in the Greek text of the 
Aldine Edition, 1518, which, though a reprint of that of Eras- 
mus, yet was altered in many places, as might be expected ; for 
Asculanus, the father-in-law of Aldus, expressly states in the 
preface, that, with a view to it, he had collated many very an- 
cient MSS. 

4. The texts of Stephens and Beza, which formed the basis 
of the innumerable editions of the Textus Receptus, also read 
ds. The latter editor, as we have already seen, declares, 
with the Codex Claromontanus before him, that this was the 
constant reading of all the Greek MSS. 

5. The critical editions of the Greek text published by Wal- 
ton, Mill, and Wetstein, have the same reading ; and, with the 


Vor. U. No. 5. 6 
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exception of that of Wetstein, may fairly be appealed to in its 
support, since it is a well-known fact, that though these pro- 
foundly learned editors adopted the Stephanic or Elzevir text, 
they declared themselves convinced of its genuineness on man- 
uscript and other perfectly independent evidence. 

6. The text of Bengel, according to the rule which he had 
laid down, not to insert any various reading which had not been 
found in one or other of the printed editions, necessarily exhibits 
the common reading @ed¢ ; but in his note he furnishes the rea- 
der with his reasons for considering it to be genuine. 

7. Geos is retained in the edition of Dr Wells (1709—1719), 
who emended the Greek text according to the materials furnish- 
ed by Mill, and thus produced a text, differing only in some tri- 
vial points from more modern and corrected editions. 

8. Macey, who omits | John 5: 7 in his edition 1729, retains 
@0¢, and translates the verse, “ The mystery of piety is the pil- 
lar and basis of truth, and certainly most extraordinary : God 
has appeared in the flesh,” etc. After adverting in his note to 
the Clermont, Boernerian, and Colbertine manuscripts, he adds, 
—* But all the other MSS. have @z0s, even the Alexandrian 
MS. probably the most ancient of all.” 

9. The critical editions of Matthaet, Riga 1782—1788, in 
12 vols. 8vo. and Wittenberg 1803—1807, in 3 vols. Svo. also 
read @eos, which the editor defends, in the most able manner, 
in his note on the passage, as well as incidentally on other pas- 
sages, and in his prefaces. Of Matthaei, the late Dr Middleton 
observes, that he was the most accurate Greek scholar that ever 
edited the Greek Testament; and biblical critics in general 
now highly appreciate the merits of his labours. 

10. It is supported by the text and other important authorities 
in Alter’s Greek N. T. 

11. Knapp, than whom there never lived a more sharp-sight- 
ed, independent, and conscientious critic ; and Tittmann, anoth- 
er editor of very considerable authority, exhibit @ed¢ in their re- 
cent editions. 

12. In the edition of Vater, printed at Halle in 1824, and 
which is the most recent edition of the whole N. T. published 
in Germany, 9¢0¢ is expressed thus, [@¢] 0¢, to intimate, that, 
whatever opinion the editor might entertain on the subject of 
the reading, he did not consider 6¢ to be entitled to that exclu- 
sive possession of a place in the text, which Griesbach had as- 
signed it in his second edition. 
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The results of our investigation in regard to the external evi- 
dence are the following. é 

In point of manuscript authority, 0, which Sir Isaac Newton 
maintains “ all the churches, for the first four or five hundred 
years, and the authors of all the ancient versions, Jerome, as 
well as the rest, read,” and which also Wetstein advocates, is 
absolutely without one positive and indisputable testimony ; 6s, 
adopted by Griesbach, is clearly supported by the suffrage of 
only three manuscripts; whereas @eos¢, the reading of the Tex- 
tus Receptus, has been found in upwards of one HUNDRED AND 
SEVENTY, which, as before noticed, are all the other manuscripts 
of the Pauline Epistles, the collation of which has yet been pub- 
lished. 

As it regards the Versions, the preponderance of their evi- 
dence would certainly be in favour of 6 or 6¢, could it possibly 
be proved, that they were all made independently of each other 
from the Greek text, and that the Syriac uses the relative pro- 
noun and not a conjunction ; but the want of satisfactory proof 
in reference to some of them, throws a proportionate degree of 
weight into the scale of those which positively support 90s. 

The Fathers are completely divided; the Greeks, conforma- 
bly to their original Greek text, exhibiting @eo¢ ; and the Latins, 
with a few exceptions, exhibiting quod, the reading of their La- 
tin Vulgate. 

With the amount of this evidence fairly before us, the ques- 
tion now is, whether three Greek MSS. not superior in point of 
age or character to many of the rest, the Latin Fathers, in their 
quotations of the Vulgate, and six ancient versions, whose testi- 
mony is equivocal, ought for a moment to outweigh upwards of 
one hundred and seventy Greek MSS. all the Greek Fathers, 
and four ancient versions, made directly from the Greek text, 
at various times, and altogether independently of each other ? 
On every principle of criticism usually applied to decide the 
amount and authority of external evidence in reference to an- 
cient writings, must not @d¢ be regarded as the original and 
genuine reading, and 6 and é¢ rejected as unsupported in their 
claims to a place in the sacred text? Are there not testimonies 
of higher antiquity in favour of @e0¢, than any that can be pro- 
duced against it? Is it not borne out by all the diversity of evi- 
dence to which an appeal is made in such cases? Though it 
would be improper to determine questions of this nature pure- 
ly by the number of the witnesses, without regard to their histo- 
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ry and other criteria ; yet is no importance whatever to be at- 
tached to the circumstance of number 2? Has the classification 
of Griesbach, by which he labours to muster the few against the 
many, and thereby depreciate the Byzantine text, met with gen- 
eral approbation? And especially as it regards the reading of 
1 Tim. 3: 16, is he not considered by most critics to have com- 
pletely failed ? 

Assuming it to be proved that Oz0¢ was originally in the text, 
nothing is more easy than to account for the reading og. Inthe 
transcription of @C from one of the uncial MSS. it only re- 
quired the letters OC to be written without the strokes, which 
inight be omitted through negligence, in order to produce the 
whole of the difference. Or, the strokes might have been par- 
tially or entirely faded in some ancient exemplar, so as to make 
the copyist take the word for 6g. It is certainly much more na- 
tural to account in this way for the various reading, than to have 
recourse to the extreme hypothesis of violence and corruption. 
“ That reading,” says Velthusen, “ the later origin of which can- 
not be accounted for without supposing a wilful corruption, is 
(generally speaking) the true one; and that which we can ac- 
count for, from accidental causes, is (generally speaking) the 
false one.”* 


SECTION III. 
Internal Evidence. 


The other branch of evidence by which to determine the gen- 
uineness of a reading is the internal, or that which is furnished 
by the phraseology and other circumstances of the text itself. 

With respect to 6 and 6s, neither of them accords with the 
laws of grammatical construction. The former, being neuter, 
will agree, indeed, with wvorjgeoy, which is a neuter noun, and 
thus the same sense may be supposed to be brought out of the 
passage as that which is furnished by the Vulgate. But to war- 
rant such an interpretation, the genius of the Greek language re- 
quires the construction to be to suvorngcov Hg evoeSelag TO 
gaveowdev. Besides being clogged with the same difficulty, 
0g, as a relative, does not agree in gender with muvor7jocov. 
Sometimes, indeed, the relative occurs in the masculine, though 


a 


* Remarks on the True Reading of 1 Tim. 3: 16, p. 72. 
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the preceding noun with which it is immediately connected be 
neuter; but, in such cases, the noun is used in a personal sense, 
as Gal. 3: 16, r@ oméouare cov, og gore Xovorog, “thy seed 
who is Christ ;” Col. 2: 19, ray xeqadny 2 ob, “the head from 
whom ;” which is more than can be proved of the word wvory- 
ocov, either in this or any other passage of the New ‘Testament. 
Col. 1: 27 forms no exception ; for there ¢ mAouros, and not 
uvornoiov, is the nominative to 6s. Christ is 0 movrog tH¢ d0E- 
ns, * the glorious fulness of the mystery ;” not “the mystery” 
itself. 

Equally opposed to grammar is the rendering of 0s, HE WHO, 
which was adopted by Benson, and is followed by Belsham in 
the “ Improved Version,” and in his Translation and Exposition 
of the Epistles of Paul. This has been clearly shewan by an 
able writer in the British Critic, who can be no other than the 
Rev. Mr Nolan, author of “The Integrity of the Greek Vul- 
gate.” In 1 Tim. 3: 16, he says, “ the phrase 09 égaveow9n is 
little reconcilable either with sense or grammar. In order to 
make it Greek in the sense of the Improved Version, it should 
be 6 gaveoméeig ; but this reading is rejected by the universal 
consent of manuscripts and translations. ‘The subjunctive arti- 
cle d¢ is indeed used indefinitely ; but it is then put for d¢ av, 
0g gay, OorLg av, mag Gores, Mark 4: 25. 9: 40, 41. Matt. 10: 
27. 14: 32, 33; and, as in this state it is synonymous with 
whosoever, we have only to put this term into the letter of the 
text to discover, that it reduces the reading of the corrected text 
to palpable nonsense. In Rom. 8: 32, o¢, as the subjunctive ar- 
ticle, is tied by the particle ye to its antecedent @eog, as is di- 
rectly apparent on viewing the text independent of its artificial 
division into verses, «¢ 6 @zog Unéo ruwv, tis xad’ Huwv; Og ye 
tov idiov viov ovx égeioato. Had not this connexion existed, 
the apostle would have used the participle with an article, agree- 
ably to the genius of the Greek and his usual practice, Gal. 2: 
8, 6 yao éveoynoas; ib. 3: 5, 6 ovv éxeyoonyav; 2 Cor. 9: 10, 
6 02 éntyoenyav.* With this, Bloomfield, in his Recensio Sy- 
noptica, agrees: “As to the reading o¢ épavegwn, we may 
safely maintain, that it is not Greek, at least in the sense which 
the espousers of that reading lay down, namely, He who was 
manifested, etc.” And the late Dr John Jones, in a paper, in- 
serted in the Monthly Repository, Vol. IX. pp. 120—123, while 








* British Critic, N.S. Vol. I. pp. 405, 406, and Integ. of Greek 
Vulgate, p. 566. 
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he unequivocally shews to what school of theology he belonged, 
scruples not to express himself thus on the subject :—‘ Now for 
@e0¢, the Vulgate reading, Griesbach has introduced 0¢, and en- 
deavours to support the change by one of the most elaborate 
notes in his volumes. Yet I will engage to shew that he has 
proved nothing but his own incompetence as a critic, and his 
want of fidelity as a collater of the ancient copies. 

“ First, the new reading is erroneous, because it is neither 
good sense nor good Greek. The antecedent, indeed, in Greek 
and in Latin, is often understood. In such instances, the ante- 
cedent is so defined by the verb connected with it, as to be- 
come, without ambiguity, the subject of another verb. But then 
it should be remembered it means a whole class, and never an 
individual. “Og éav Avon piav tov évrokwy tovrwy—éhayioros 
xAnOnoecar, Matt. 5:19. Here d¢ is for av®owmog og ; the 
antecedent av@ewmos, being a general term, is limited by the 
clause 0¢ éay Avon; and, under this limitation, it is subject to 
whnOnoetat. ‘The man that shall break one of the least com- 
mandments shall be called least.’ In English, as well as in the 
original, the words in italics form the restricting clause, and the 
antecedent man with that restriction, is the nominative case to 
shall be called. If we try the new-fangled reading by this crite- 
rion, we shall find, that though grammatical in form, it is yet ab- 
surd in meaning. ‘ He who hath appeared in the flesh is justi- 
fied in the spirit, is seen by angels, etc. But every man ap- 
pears in the flesh ; every man, therefore, is justified in the spirit, 
and seen by angels,’ etc. 

“ Secondly, the reformed reading perverts the language of the 
apostle. He says that ‘God appeared in the flesh.’ This is 
the great mystery which he had just mentioned ; but if Ozo¢ be 
taken away, or changed into 0¢, the mystery vanishes.” 

From these remarks it must be obvious that 0¢ épavegwOn év 
oaoxi cannot be the subject, and all the subsequent propositions 
predicates ; and that it must be itself a predicate in common 
with the rest. This being the case, and there not being any 
concord between 0¢ and avorngcoy, it has been suggested, that, 
if 6g be at all admissible, it can have no other antecedent than 
Ozov Cavrog at the end of the fifteenth verse. Placing the in- 
termediate words within a parenthesis, the passage would then 
read thus : ‘Exxinoia Qeov Cavrog (orviog nai oalwpa ths adn- 
Geiac, wai Omohoyoumévmg ptya éori to Hg evoeBElag wvorn- 
gvov) o¢ épavegmity, x.t.4. “The church of the living God, 
(the pillar and basis of the truth, and incontrovertibly great is 
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the mystery of poe ee was manifested,” ete. This con- 
struction of the passage, however, which was proposed by Ber- 
riman,* and has since been adopted by Cramer and others, 
though strictly grammatical, is, as Berriman himself acknowl- 
edges, harsh and strained, and not at all in the usual parentheti- 
cal style with which the writings of Paul are so highly charged.t 


That the subject of the several propositions contained in the 
verse is a person and not a thing, will appear on our attending 
to the meaning and force of the principal terms in which they 
are expressed. 

1. Davegow is frequently used, indeed, of things, and expres- 
ses the disclosure or manifestation of what was previously con- 
cealed. It is even employed in connexion with uvorgjgeor, Col. 
1: 26; but it is also frequently used of persons, and especially 
of our Saviour, Mark 16: 12, 14. John 1: 3!. 7:4. 21:1, 
14. Col. 3:4. 1 Pet. 1:20. 1 John 1:2. 2:28. 3:2, 5, 8. 
In some of these passages it is applied io his appearance at cer- 
tain times during his public ministry, or after his resurrection, 
and also to his revelation from heaven at the second advent. 
But in 1 Pet. 1: 20. 1 John 1:2. 3: 5, 8, it is particularly em- 
ployed in reference to his coming into the world for the purpose 
of effecting human redemption. Even as taken thus separately 
by itself, pavegow, in the passive voice, signifies to come into 
view, or be disclosed, by being born into the world. 

It is peculiarly deserving of notice, that the entire phrase pa- 
vegovotat év oaoxi, “ to be manifested in the flesh,” is never us- 
ed of any other than Jesus Christ, and occurs, indeed, nowhere 
in Scripture, except in this place. It is, however, perfectly par- 
allel to the phrases év oagx? goyeoPat, 1 John 4:2, 3. 2 John 7 ; 
éy Omovmpare oagxos néuneoPar, Rom. 8: 3; meréyecy oagxos 
nal aiuaros, Heb. 2: 14; which are, in like manner, exclusive- 
ly appropriated to the appearance of the Son of God in a hu- 
man body, or his assumption of the human nature. Of John 
the Baptist, and other prophets, it might be said that they 
“came” or “ were sent,” in reference to their mission ; and the 
same might be said of Christ, in the same point of view, John 
1: 7. Matt. 11: 18, 19. 21: 32; but it could not with any pro- 
priety be affirmed of them, that they “ came in the flesh,” to in- 


* Crit. Dissert. p. 339. 


+ For a further examination of the internal evidence respecting 
these readings, see the next article. Ep. 
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dicate their entrance into the world with a view to the accom- 
plishment of their mission, since they could not have come in 
any other way.* Many of the Socinians, feeling the pressure 
of the difficulty presented by the idiom in its obvious and ex- 
clusive reference to the appearance of our Lord in human na- 
ture, and its implication of his pre-existence and the possibility 
of his being manifested in a different manner, endeavour to elude 
it by rendering the words év oegxi in an instrumental sense, and 
interpreting the whole phrase of the revelation which God hath 
made known through the medium of weak and mortal men, i. e. 
the apostles. But to this it is sufficient to reply, that such an 
interpretation is perfectly repugnant to the usus loquendi of the 
New Testament ; there not being a single passage in which the 
phrase is used in this sense. 

According to the received reading of the passage, which we 
have shewn to be that established by a vast preponderance of 
external evidence, the doctrine which it teaches is almost ver- 
bally the same that is taught by John, in the first chapter of his 
Gospel, and in the beginning of his first Epistle : 

O09 épaveowdn év ouoxi. 

Beds iv 6 Aoyos,—xai 6 Adyos oagé éyévero. 

Tv Zonv thy aidviov, His mv ngos tov natéoa xal 
éqgaveown nuiv. 

“ God was manifested in the flesh.” 

“The Word was God ;—and the Word assumed humanity.” 

“That Eternal Life, which was with the Father, and was 
manifested unto us.” 

1 Tim. 3: 16. John 1: 1, 14. 1 John 1: 1—3. 


2. The person and claims of the Redeemer not having been 
recognized by the Jews during the period of his corporeal so- 


* “Ts the phrase ‘to come in the flesh’ no more than equivalent 
to the word ‘to come?’ Are the words ‘in the flesh’ mere exple- 
tives? If they are not expletives, what is their import, but to limit 
the sense of the word to come to some particular manner of coming ? 
This limitation either presumes a possibility of other ways of com- 
ing, or it is nugatory. But was it possible for a mere man to come 
otherwise than in the flesh? Nothing can be more decisive for my 
purpose than this comparison which you have suggested, between 
the word ‘ to come,’ which is general, and the phrase ‘to come in 
the flesh,’ which is specific.” Bp. Horsley’s Letters in Reply to 
Priestley, p. 112. 
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journ (év raig rjuéoucs rA¢ oaguos avtov, Heb. 5:7) ; but, on 
the contrary, vilified and misrepresented, Isaiah 3: 3, 4; it was 
necessary, that the dignity of the one, and the validity of the 
other, should be vindicated—which the apostle declares to have 
been done when édcxarwOn év nveduate. The word dixatow 
not only signifies to acquit or absolve from punishment, but also 
to do justice to one’s character, by acknowledging and declaring 
him to be free from all imputation of blame. Thus wisdom is 
said to be justified, Matt. 11: 19, and God himself, Rom. 3: 4. 
Michaelis proposes, that it should be rendered “ suffered capital 
punishment ;” and by introducing a different punctuation, at- 
tempts to shew, that the passage may be translated thus: “ God 
was manifested ; suffered death in the flesh; appeared in the 
spirit to the angels,” etc. But to this mode of interpretation, it 
may justly be objected, that no such idea as that of punishment 
is found to attach to dexacow in N.T. Greek; and that the 
connecting of éd:xan with év oagxi, which precedes, and not 
with éy mvevuate, which follows it, destroys the harmonious 
structure of the verse ; all the other verbs being placed before 
and not after the substantives to which they belong.—The phrase 
év mvévuare occurring, as it does here, in contrast with év oagzi, 
necessarily means its opposite, according to the established anti- 
thetical relation of o¢e§ and avevma, Rom. 1: 4. 1 Pet. 3: 18; 
and partially Heb. 9: 14; so that, if the one signify the state or 
condition of humanity in which he appeared during the period 
of his (xévworg) humiliation, the other must signify that state in 
which he existed after his resurrection, and in which he now 
exists, with special reference to the glorious manifestations of his 
spiritual, superhuman and divine nature, with which his glorifi- 
ed body is for ever and indissolubly united. This vindication 
(dtxaimorg) was effected by his victory over death and the curse, 
to which the Jews had condemned him; his exaltation to the 
right hand of the Father; and the effusion of the miraculous 
gifts of the Holy Spirit. Had he not been what he professed 
he was, such stupendous effects would not have followed ; his 
predictions would have remained unfulfilled, and his cause and 
character would have been overwhelmed with utter confusion. 
3. We remark, that wg cannot be referred to pvorrocor ; 
nor can a@yyéhorg be interpreted of the apostles. This will ap- 
pear, when it is taken into consideration, that gavegdw and yvw- 
ew are the verbs elsewhere used by the apostle, when speak- 
ing of the revelation of a mystery ; and that dxrouas is never 
7 
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employed, except to denote either external physical vision, or 
that by which one spiritual being apprehends or discovers anoth- 
er. It is never applied to any thing that is not the subject of 
conscious existence. With respect to the term ayysdos, we ob- 
serve, that though, like the Hebrew ‘x50, it signifies a human 
messenger, as well as one of that superior and spiritual race of 
beings who are employed by Jehovah in administering the affairs 
of his empire, there does not appear sufficient ground for depart- 
ing, in our interpretation of it in this place, from the current us- 
age of the New Testament, according to which the distinctive 
terms @yyedoe and anodorodos are used with marked discrimina- 
tion of the celestial messengers who are appointed to minister to 
the heirs of salvation, and the primary and inspired agents who 
were selected by our Saviour to lay the foundation of his spirit- 
ual temple. 

Though despised and rejected by men, who saw no beauty in 
him, the Lord Jesus was the object of adoring contemplation to 
the hosts of heaven. During his ministry upon earth, they 


“ Oft gaz’d, and wonder’d, where at length 
This scene of love would end.” 


And when he was “ received up into glory,” it was amid their 
attendant bands, who had received the charge to render to him 
divine honours. Ps. 68:17. 97: 6. Heb. 1: 6. 

4. The phrases éxnovyzOn év &Oveoev, and éncorevin év x60- 
xo, evidently refer to the apostolic announcements of the gospel, 
according to the ample latitude of the commission, and the 
amazing success with which they were accompanied. The sum 
and substance of their preaching was “ Christ crucified,” and the 
divine command which they universally enforced was, that men 
“should believe in his name.” 

5. It must be very obvious, that whatever may plausibly be 
advanced in favour of the hypothesis, that zvor7gcor is the nom- 
inative to the verbs épaveowdn, eéixarwdn, wpOn, éxnovzOn, 
and énvorevtn, nothing can possibly be more harsh than to car- 
ry it forward, and make it the nominative to avadypdn év dokn ; 
and then explain this, with Benson, “ Met with a glorious recep- 
tion.” The reception given to the gospel, or, rather, to Christ 
as the subject of the gospel-testimony, had already been expres- 
sed hy the verb éncorev@y ; and the glorious extent of that re- 
ception by the phrase év xdouq. Besides, avadauPavouae is 
never employed to express the reception given to a doctrine or 
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testimony, but signifies to be raised on high, received up or back, 
and is the very word which is used in reference to the ascension 
of our blessed Lord to heaven, Mark 16: 19. Acts 1:2, 11, 22. 
Avadigdn év dvEn in our text, is equivalent to avadnpdeis eg 
tov ovgavor, Acts 1: 11; and the substantive avadnyes, formed 
from the same verb, is, in like manner, used to denote the re- 
ception of Jesus, after the completion of his work upon earth, 
into the glory (d0g«) which he had with the Father before the 
world began. Luke 9: 51. John 17: 5. 

The principal objection that has been advanced against 90s, 
as the genuine reading of the passage, is founded on the suppos- 
ed incongruity of combining this word with the concluding pro- 
position, and asserting, that “ God was received up into glory ;” 
but the difficulty vanishes the moment it is considered, that after 
the declaration Geos égaveouOn év cagxi has been admitted, the 
mind necessarily associates the idea of the oag§ or human nature 
with that of the divine, and easily discriminates between what 
,S be predicated of the one, what of the other, and what jointly 
of both. 


We have now brought our critical examination of this impor- 
tant passage toa close. The charge of corruption, alleged by Sir 
Isaac Newton, we have shewn to be unfounded. The reading, 
which he contends to have been that originally in the text, and 
used by the church during the first five centuries, we have seen 
rejected by Griesbach, and all critics of any note. That adopted 
by the celebrated German editor, and the “ Improved Version” 
of it, have been proved to be as destitute of solid and sufficient 
authority, as they are contrary to the idiom of the Greek lan- 
guage, and at variance with some of the first principles of bibli- 
cal philology and exegesis. And the reading of the received 
text has been established by a mass of cumulative evidence, de- 
rived from the sources to which an appeal is ordinarily made on 
questions of this nature. While, therefore, the opposers of our 
Lord’s divinity attempt to give eclat to their opinions, by mixing 
up with the publication of them the name of a great philosopher, 
it cannot but prove satisfactory to those who have cordially em- 
braced that doctrine, to find that the passage which has been the 
subject of investigation, so far from suffering any detriment from 
the most rigid critical scrutiny to which it may be brought, only 
gains in point of stability and authority, and continues to demand 
an unhesitating reception of the great mystery which it pro- 
claims : GOD was MANIFESTED IN THE FLESH. 
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APPENDIX. 


List of Works in which the Subject of the preceding Investigu- 
tion is discussed, and to which the Reader is referred for 
further information. 


Erasmus.—Novum Testamentum Graece et Latine. 
Baronii Annales Ecclesiast.—Ann. 510. ix. 
Calovii Biblia Illustrata. 


In his note on the passage, the author, at great length, with pro- 
digious learning, and many forcible arguments, refutes the state- 
ments of Enjedin, Socinus, Smalcius, and Grotius. The very un- 
ceremonious manner in which he treats the last-mentioned writer, 
has drawn down upon him unmeasured abuse from Socinians, and 
others who are only half-hearted in their adherence to the peculiar 
doctrines of the Scripture; but his work is a storehouse of sound 
Lutheran divinity. It contains the whole of Grotius’s Annotations, 
with able exegetical and polemical commentaries. 


Estii Comment. in Epp. Apostol. 

This author is of opinion, that the quod of the Vulgate was de- 
signed to be understood, not as the neuter relative, but as a deter- 
minative conjunction, and that Deus is to be supplied from the pre- 
ceding context. 

Pearson on the Creed, Art. II. Note 9. 

Contains some excellent remarks on the Annotations of Grotius, 
and the alleged corruption by Macedonius. 

Poli Synopsis in loc. 

Millii Novum Testamentum Graecum. 


An important and interesting note; relating chiefly to the vari- 
ous readings, the story of Liberatus, and the Alexandrian Codex. 


Bengelii Novum Testamentum Graecum. 


At the close of a lengthened critical note on the passage, Ben- 
gel asks: “Quid nisi Oz0¢ superest ?” 


Stillingfleet’s Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity. 
London 1697. 8vo. pp. 156—164. 


Wotton’s Clemens Romanus, p. 27. 
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Wetstenii Novum Testamentum Graecum. 


Contains a very long and elaborate note, which deserves to be 
consulted by all who wish to ascertain the bearing of the ancient 
ecclesiastical testimonies on the subject. This bearing, most of the 
quotations adduced by Wetstein, show to be decidedly in favour of 
0°; and the rest only require to be studied in their connexion, 
in order to its being perceived, that, if they do not confirm, they in 
no wise oppose this reading. 


Arnoldi Religio Sociniana, containing a Refutation of the Ra- 
covian Catechism. Amstel. 1654. 4to. pp. 284—286. 
Wolfii Curae Philologicae et Criticae. Tom. IV. pp. 451— 

456. 


Ridgley’s Body of Divinity, Vol. IV. p. 263. London 1819. 
8vo. 


Heumann’s Erklarung des N. Testaments. 

— Poecile, T. lll. p. 448. 
Edwards’s Exercitations, p. 348. London 1702. 
Baumgarten’s Vindiciae vocis Geos, 1 Tim. 3: 16. 
Woog’s Programma. 
Pfaffius in Primitiis Tubingensibus. 
Bentley’s Remarks on Free Thinking, Part I. xxx. 


Berriman’s Critical Dissertation upon 1 Tim. 3:16. London 
1741. 8vo. 


This valuable work consists of an introduction on the inspiration 
of the Holy Scriptures; on the various readings, and the impor- 
tance of the passage in question—Chap. I. Rules to distinguish in 
various Readings which is genuine-—Chap. II. The Greek MSS. 
of St. Paul’s Epistles described, and their Readings of 1 Tim. 3: 
16 considered.—Chap. III. The Writings of the Greek and Latin 
Fathers examined.—Chap. IV. An Account of the Ancient Ver- 
sions, and their readings of this text.—Chap. V. The several Read- 
ings compared with each other, and with the Context; and the 
Conclusion of the whole. 


Whitby on the passage. 

J. D. Michaelis in his Introd. to the N. T. 2d Edit. Vol. If. 
p- 71. Anmerkungen fiir Ungelehrte IV. Theil, pp. 106, 
107. Orient. und Exeget. Bibliothek, VI. Theil, pp. 81 
—87. VIL. pp. 1837—141. 
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Velthusen’s Remarks on the true Reading of the passage 
1 Tim. 3: 16. London 1773. 8vo. 


This work, which is now very scarce, contains three parts.—I. 
Observations on the seven-times seventy Weeks of Daniel.—II. On 
the Canon of the Old Testament.—III. Remarks, etc. as above. 
In these remarks the following critical rules are laid down and il- 
lustrated with special reference to the passage in dispute—1l. Of 
two or three different readings, that reading is historically true, or 
critically certain, in which most of the chief characters of a true 
reading coincide.—2. That reading, in general, is the true one, 
which agrees with most of the manuscripts in the Original Lan- 
guage.—3. That reading, the later origin of which cannot be ac- 
counted for without supposing a wilful corruption, is (general- 
ly speaking) the true one; and that which we can account for 
from accidental causes, is (generally speaking) the false one.—4. 
Of two readings, (unless there be some material reason against the 
rule,) that reading is preferable which seems to convey a harsher 
sense. This maxim is almost infallible —5. The most probable of 
two or three readings is that by which a writer, who is known to 
have had clear and precise ideas, shall express himself in the clear- 
est and precisest manner.—6. The same obtains with regard to that 
reading, which, according to the tenor or the whole system of the 
book, it was most natural and reasonable to expect, should occur in 
that particular place.—The tract contains an interesting account of 
the Askew MS. written in the year 834, which exhibits the reading 
He0¢. 


Benson on the passage. 


Woide’s Preface to his edition of the Codex Alexandrinus, 
§ 87, and in Cramer’s Beytrage, T. III. p. 147. 


G. F. Weber’s Vindiciae vocis @e0¢ 1 Tim. 3: 16. Argent. 
1777. 


Cramer, Nebenarbeiten. Stiick I. 1782. 
Griesbach’s Greek N. ae 


- Symbolae Criticae, Vol. I. virr—xiv. Vol. Il. 
pp- 56—59. 64—76. 


In his note on the passage, this celebrated critic gives a summa- 
ry of the authoritigs which had induced him to prefer 0¢ to either 
of the two other readings ; but he is, as usual, defective in exhibit- 
ing those which go to support the received reading. The passages 
in his Symbolae are chiefly occupied with the subject of the uncial 
MSS. an abortive attempt to prove that the Fathers have been 
corrupted ; and a defence of his positions against Weber and oth- 
ers, by whom they had been disputed. 
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M. Weber’s Crisis loci Paullini 1 Tim. 3: 16. Lips. 1784. 


This author conjectures that ore was the original reading, and 
considers @so¢ to be understood. 


Paulus Memorabilien, Stick I. pp. 97—194. 


This dissertation is designed to show, that the object of the apos- 
tle was to correct false notions which had become prevalent in his 
day, relative to the human body, in consequence of which the prim- 
itive Christians were tempted absolutely to abandon all care of it, 
or concern about its interests. It contains remarks on the variety 
of reading, and the meaning of the several propositions in the text. 


Hill’s Lectures in Divinity, Vol. Il. pp. 189—193. 2d Ed. 


Laurence’s Remarks upon the Systematic Classification of 
Manuscripts adopted by Griesbach in his Edition of the 
New Testament. Oxford 1814. pp. 72—84. 


The learned author (now Archbishop of Cashel) reviews with 
great ability the arguments of Griesbach, which he shows to be de- 
fective, wire-drawn, and inadmissible; even on the supposition, 
that his classification of MSS. were just. His conclusion is: 
“Should we not rather say, that because the Byzantine text, with 
an infinity of manuscripts and Fathers, reads @eo¢, and because 
eight (viz. 6, 10, 23, 31, 37, 39, 46, 47) out of eleven Alexandrian 
MSS. coincide with it, while only one certainly opposes it, the oth- 
er two being doubtfal, therefore the preponderance of classes is 
against the Western ; and that @os, not 6 or Os, seems to be the 
genuine reading ?” 


Eclectic Review, N. S. Vol. IV. pp. 178—187. 


Contains a masterly review of the above work, by a writer who dis- 
covers himself to be thoroughly versed in the principles of biblical 
criticism. In his judgment, the external evidence does actually 
preponderate in favour of @eo¢.—In Vol. V. of the Old Series of 
the same work, the Reviewer, following Griesbach too implicitly, 
declares himself in favour of é 0g, but rejects as false Greek, the con- 
struction put upon it in the “Improved Version.” ° 


Wardlaw’s Discourses on the principal Points of the Socin- 
ian Controversy. Third Edition. London 1819. pp. 
414—419. 


Though the passage is not introduced into these discourses, which 
exhibit a series of the most luminous and conclusive arguments on 
the great subjects in dispute, because the excellent author was de- 
sirous of having it to say, that he had built no part of his argument 
on any passage which eminent critics had pronounced of doubtful 
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authority, yet in Note D, he very clearly gives his readers to under- 
stand, that, in his opinion, @¢v¢ is the true lection. 


Nolan’s Inquiry into the Integrity of the Greek Vulgate, etc. 
London, 1815. 


In various parts of this very elaborate and learned work, the pas- 
sage is brought forward for the purpose of exemplifying, in its va- 
rious readings, the untenableness of Griesbach’s hypothesis, and 
the application of those new principles of classification, which the 
author had adopted with respect to the Greek MSS. 


Hales’ Faith in the Holy Trinity, the Doctrine of the Gospel, 
and Sabellian Unitarianism shewn to be “ The God-deny- 
ing Apostasy.” Vol. II. pp. 67—104. 2d Edit. London 
1818. 


In his nineteenth Letter, the author enters very fully into an ex- 
amination both of the external and internal evidence, and shows, in 
opposition to Griesbach and Carpenter, that @¢0g¢ is the genuine 
reading. 


Tracts on the Divinity of Christ. By the Bishop of St. Da- 
vid’s. London 1820. 


Pp. 197—222 contain a postscript on the Anti-Socinianism of 
Newton and Locke, in which the reader will find some interesting 
matter relative to the principles and connexions of these two distin- 
guished men, and also some remarks on 1 Tim. 3: 16. 


Holden’s Scripture Testimonies to the Divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, collected and illustrated. London 1820. 
pp» 181—188. 


Among other decided statements made in this valuable work is 
the following: “ The reading 0¢, if it be the true one, will not es- 
sentially benefit the Unitarian cause; but the received text has 
been ably defended by several eminent writers ; and after an atten- 
tive examination of the evidence on both sides, I am convinced that 
@0¢ is the true reading.” 


Burton’s Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to the Di- 
vinity of Christ. Oxford 1526. pp. 141—145. 


J. P. Smith’s Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, Vol. II. 
Part Il. pp. 701—703. or 2d Edit. Vol. III. pp. 352—357. 


The Author cannot conclude this list without once more partic- 
ularly recommending the two editions of Matthaei’s Greek N. T. 
in both of which the biblical scholar will find much to enable him 
to make up his mind on the subject. 
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Art Il. Remarks on THE InTeRNAL EvipeNce RESPECTING 
THE various Reaprines 1n 1 Tim. III. 16. 


By M. Stuart, Prof. of Sacred Literature in the Theol. Sem. at Andover. 
(SurPLEMENTARY TO THE PRECEDING ARTICLE.) 


Ir is not my intention here to re-examine the whole subject 
that has been discussed with so much ability and impartiality, as 
it seems to me, in the preceding pages. I tender the author of 
them my sincere thanks for his learned labours; and I have 
only to add, that long ago, from Griesbach’s own shewing, I 
was satisfactorily persuaded that the conclusion to which he had 
come in respect to 0¢ instead of @ed¢, was not warranted by the 
rules of criticism by which he himself is guided on most other 
occasions. So far as manuscripts are concerned, I am fully 
persuaded, that the weight of authority is altogether preponde- 
rant against the reading gor 6. In regard to the ancient ver- 
sions and the fathers of the church, the discrepance of testimo- 
ny is such, that no one can appeal to them with confidence as 
settling the controversy in respect to the reading under con- 
sideration. 

Most of the discrepancy among them seems to be connected 
with, or dependent upon, the old Latin version or fala, which 
was made at an early period of the Christian era, and which 
runs thus: Quop monroe est in carne, etc. The Latin 
fathers generally adopt this ; the Greek fathers follow the read- 
ing of the Textus Receptus, viz. Oe0¢ épaveqwOy x. t.4. But 
the whole subject of external evidence has been so fully discuss- 
ed in the preceding pages, that I deem it quite superfluous to 
add any thing more in this place. 

In regard to the internal evidence, produced in Sect. III. 
there are many very striking remarks, and such as are worthy 
of particular attention and consideration. I have read them, 
once and again, with great interest; and after pondering over 
them, and examining with a good degree of minuteness sev- 
eral of the positions advanced, I have attained to some views 
respecting them, which I deem it not improper here to commu- 
nicate. 

With regard to the reading 6, it may be said, that it is now 
generally abandoned by critics, so far as I am acquainted with 
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their opinions. But there are some internal reasons for giving 
it up, which are not touched upon in the preceding pages, and 
which, if found elsewhere, have not come under my notice. 

It is an important, and perhaps a conclusive objection to the 
reading in question, which is made on p. 44, above, viz. that 
“the genius of the Greek language would require the construc- 
tion to be, 10 rag evosBeias pvorjgvoy TO gavegweer.” Still, 
as the writers of the New Testament have not always followed 
the classic rules of Greek construction, it seems desirable that a 
consideration of this nature should be strengthened by other ar- 
guments than an appeal to the usual method of constructing a 
sentence in Greek. For in the case before us one might say, 
that t0 pavegwdev would be absolutely necessary, only in case 
that ro wvornovoy were the proper subject and the real nomina- 
tive to édcxavw9n, while to paveomdév év cagxi was merely an 
adjunct and qualifying circumstance thrown in as agreeing with 
it, put of course in apposition with «vorjocor, or made co-ordi- 
nate with it in respect to construction. 

But the Itala and Vulgate dispose of the text in a somewhat 
different way. These versions run thus: “ Et manifeste mag- 
hum est pietatis sacramentum, quod manifestum est in carne, 
justificatum,” ete. “O then, or quod, is by them made the im- 
mediate nominative or subject of épavegwdn, and is implied 
before éd:xacwOn, @pOn, x.t.4. Now if it were the writer’s in- 
tention to say: ‘ Great confessedly is the mystery of godliness, 
which was revealed in the flesh, [which] was justified by the 
Spirit, etc.” then he might have constructed his sentence as the 
Itala and Vulgate understood him to have done, viz. by writing 
6 asarelative pronoun referring to uvormgvov, and standing as 
the expressed nominative of épavegw?n, and as the implied nom- 
inative of all the succeeding verbs. I cannot see any thing 
strange or unaccountable in such a grammatical construction ; 
for surely it will not be contended, that the nominative must 
necessarily be written out, in every instance where it is really 
supposed to exist, and is actually demanded by the nature of 
the sentiment. 

My objection therefore to 6, (independently of the decisive 
evidence against it from manuscripts,) lies rather in the nature 
of the antecedent here, to which it must necessarily refer. It 
would seem, that the Itala and Vulgate translators understood 
tO Hg evoeBelag pvorngsoy as meaning Christ himself; for 
what else but the Saviour himself was manifested in the flesh, 
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was seen by angels, and was received up into glory? We come 
then to the very natural inquiry, whether the word mvorngior, 
to which the pronoun 6 (quod) beyond all doubt relates, is ever 
employed by the sacred writers to designate the person of Jesus. 
And this inquiry it is not difficult to answer. In order, however, 
to do this in a satisfactory way, we must particularly investigate 
the New Testament meaning and use of the word now in 
question. F 
The word itself seems to be derived from the Greek uvorne, 
which means one consecrated, viz. to Ceres, i. e. one initi- 
ated into her rites or mysteries, which were to be kept a pro- 
found secret. Hence suvorngcor signifies, in general, a 
secret, undisclosed, not understood, difficult to be understood, 
enigmatical, etc. Some indeed have derived the word from 
the Hebrew -no7, which would give it the same signification 
as the derivation from mvorns; but this is not so probable an 
etymology. Be this however as it may, avoryjgcov means, in 
the New Testament, (1) A secret or hidden thing; e. g. 2 
Thess. 2: 7, 26 uvorjgsov t79 avoutac, hidden iniquity, literally 
the hidden thing of iniquity. (2) As nearly allied to this, or al- 
most the same, a thing in itself occult or obscure ; e. g. 1 Cor. 
15; 51. 13: 2. wate enigmatical or unintelligible thing ; 
e. g. 1 Cor. 14: 2. Luke 8: 10, ra wvornora 149 Baodelag tov 
Sov, things respecting the kingdom of God which were enig- 
matical or unintelligible to the people at large ; compare Mark 
4:11. Matt. 13:11. So also in Eph. 5:32. Rev. 1:20. 
17: 5. In this last case, avor7jgsor is an emblem written on 
the forehead of the nogvy weyadn, together with other emblems, 
and is significant of what she is concerned with or practises, but 
is not the name of her person. Rev. 17:7. (4) The secret 
decree of God; e. g. Rev. 10: 7. Particularly is it employ- 
ed by Paul, to designate the decree of God, viz. to admit the 
Gentiles to equal privileges with the Jews, under the gospel dis- 
pensation ; a thing which had been as it were kept a secret from 
them, in past ages, (for they understood not the predictions of 
the Old ‘Testament concerning this,) and was now fully disclos- 
ed under the reign of the Messiah; e. g. Eph. 3: 3, compare 
vs. 6—9, where the explanation above suggested is plainly giv- 
en. Ina like sense does it appear to be moan | in Rom. 
11: 25, 16:25, Eph. 1:9. 6: 19. Col. 1: 26,27. 2:2. 4: 3. 
1 Cor. 2:7. (5) In 1 Cor. 4: 1, wvorqgiwy seems to be used 
in the sense of ‘whatever belonged to the Christian religion 
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which was recondite or hidden from the world.’ In 1 Tim. 8: 
9, the word is used in a like sense, with a particular reference 
to Christian doctrine. 

These are all the examples in the New Testament except 
the one in question in 1 Tim, 3: 16. What then is the mean- 
ing of ro rng evosfetag pvorngsor here? 

I answer, that to construe it as the authors of the Itala and 
Vulgate have done, viz. as designatiug the mysterious person of 
the Saviour, is against all analogy. It is an entire departure 
from the usus loquendi of the New Testament. We have, in- 
deed, in Rev. 17: 7, the phrase to pvorrgvoy rA¢ yuvacxos, 
but in this case svornovoy serves merely in the place of an ad- 
jective, so that mysterious woman is the sense of the phrase, or 
else yuvarxdg is genitive of the object, so that the mystery re- 
specting the woman is the sense of the phrase. {In Eph. 1: 9, 
tO pvoryoroy tov Gedyjpares avrov means, his secret will or the 
mystery in respect to his will; in Eph. 3:4, to uvornoip rob 
Xovorov means, the mystery respecting Christ, and so in Col. 
4:33 in Eph. 6: 19, 0 wvorjovov tov evayyediov means, the 
mystery respecting the gospel or contained in the gospel ; in Col. 
2: 2, rov pvorngiov tov Heov means, the mystery of which God 
ts the author (Gen. auctoris), and so in Rev. 10:7; and in 
Rev. 1: 20, 20 uvornovoy tov énta aoréowr means, the mystery 

ing the seven stars. Some of these examples resemble 
that in 1 Tim. 3: 165; but there remain two more which are of 
exactly the same kind of construction. In 1 Tim. 3: 9, we have 
tO uvornjorov tg niotews, the mystery which respects the faith 
or the mysterious Christian doctrine, mysterious (the apostle 
means to say) to the ignorant and the unsanctified. In2 Thess. 
2: 7, we have seemingly an exact antithesis of the expression in 
1 Tim. 3: 16, viz. ro wvornosor .. . . tH9 avomias, secret wick- 
edness, concealed impiety. In reality, however, this is not so; 
for plainly the ao 10 tHE EvoEBelas uvotHoLoy does not 
mean secret or concealed godliness, but the mystery which re- 
spects godliness, i.e. the doctrines of godliness or the Christian 


to say that the mystery of these doctrines, or of this re- 
ligion, is great, is saying what the apostle has expressly said re- 
specting a part of these doctrines in Eph. 5: 32; and what he 
has often intimated elsewhere, respecting them in general, e. g. 
Eph. 3: 3—9. Col. 1: 26, 27. 2: 2,3. All is plain and intel- 
ligible ; and especially is it plain, when we take into view the 
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sequel in v. 16, where the reason or ground why the mystery is 
called great, is assigned. But on the supposition that ro r7¢ 
evoeBelag uvorrjovov means Christ, then the sense of méya must 
be entirely different. ‘The assertion of the writer will be mere- 
ly, that ‘the mysterious author of our salvation is great,’ i. e. 
is exalted, highly honoured or to be honoured, is highly regard- 
ed or to be regarded, is magnified, elevated, etc. All this is 
true, and a truth which the apostle often urges ; but not one at 
all apposite to the context here. It is the mystery which is 
great, i.e. difficult to be adequately comprehended or explain- 
ed; exactly as in Eph. 5: 32, where Paul, after asserting that 
Christians are ‘members of the body and flesh and bones of 
Christ,’ and comparing the union of the church with him to the 
union of man and wife, says, ro uvorrjovov tovto eye éorir, i. e. 
it is very difficult fully to comprehend and rightly to explain 
this, so as to give no occasion of offence, or of being misunder- 
stood. Inthe like sense, plainly, should we understand the 
péya éori 10 rH¢ évosBelag uvornovoy of our text. 

We come then, in this way, unavoidably to the conclusion, 
that if the authors of the Itala and of the Vulgate supposed that 
t0 tH¢ evoefelag uvorrgrov designated the person of Christ, 
they made a supposition against the usus loquendi of the New 
Testament, and against the manifest meaning of the passage. 
A supposition which is truly opposed in both of these ways, can 
never be lawfully admitted. 

If it be said here, that they may have understood ro r7¢ evoe- 
Belag pvorngvov to mean mysterious doctrine, then did the con- 
struction which they put upon it amount to something like an 
absurdity ; for what is a doctrine which is manifested in the flesh, 
and received up into glory? Take which alternative you please, 
the interpretation of the Vulgate and Itala is out of the reach of 
all sober defence. 

Thus much for the main point of internal evidence in respect 
to the reading 6 instead of Oedg. Other considerations of a 
subordinate nature might be added, but I deem them unneces- 
sary. Let us pass on to some considerations in respect to the 
reading 0. 

The first question naturally put by the reader in Greek is, 
What is the antecedent to this relative or demonstrative pro- 
noun ? Mvorngvoy is the next antecedent in respect to position ; 
orviog is the nearest in respect to gender. But as orvdog be- 
yond all reasonable doubt, is in apposition with éxxAjoia Geou ; 
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or else (as Knapp construes it) is a predicate of ro 17¢ evoe- 
Bsiag uvornocoy signifying evangelical doctrine, so 6¢ cannot re- 
late to orvdo¢g; for neither the church, nor evangelical doctrine, 
was manifested in the flesh, or received up into glory. The 
nearest masculine antecedent, then, is Geov fwvros. But, as 
Dr Henderson justly observes (p. 47), this is ‘ harsh and strain- 
ed.’ I cannot help considering it, although adopted by some 
ee critics, as altogether improbable. 

e must come back then to ~vorngcor as the antecedent to 
Og, if indeed it has any antecedent expressed in the text. Dr 
Henderson objects against this, as others have done, that ¢ 
does not agree in gender with wvorgjgcov. He allows that in 
some cases the masculine relative occurs, where the antecedent 
is a noun of the neuter gender ; but he remarks, that “ in such 
cases the noun is used in a personal sense.” 

That some cases of this nature are such as he here describes, 
is clear; e. g. Gal. 3: 16. Col. 2: 19, which he has quoted ; 
also Eph. 1: 14, avevuate tm ayin, O¢ gore agéafew; Rom. 9: 
23, 24, oxevn élgous, a noonToimacer, OVS xai éxadecev x. T. A. ; 
Gal. 4: 19, rexvia pov, ovs makiw wdivw; 1 Cor. 4: 17, réxvov 
Hou Gyanntov....0¢%.t.4. and so in other cases. All cases 
of this nature are a simple constructio ad sensum, where the pro- 
noun agrees with the nature of the real object of thought which 
is the antecedent, and not with the grammatical form of the word 
by which it is expressed. 

But there are other cases which Dr Henderson has not no- 
ticed, and which relate to things as well as persons. Such an 
one exists in the very verse that precedes the one on which he 
is making his remarks, viz. oixw Oeovd .. . reg éoriy éxxdnoia, 
where ocx@ means the church as an institution, and not simply 
the persons belonging to it. So in Phil. 1: 28, ax mrvgouevov 
év undevd Und twv avrixemmevov’ Frig goriv avroig Evdertec, 
where we might naturally expect the neuter pronoun; Eph. 3: 
13, airovuo wn éxxaneiy év raig Odlweol wou Unéo mor, ArI¢ 
éori doga vumy, like the preceding case ; Eph. 6: 17, mazasgov 
TOU mvEvpatos, O gore Onua Peov. 

In cases of this nature, where things and not persons are the ‘ 
subject of assertion, the anomaly of the relative pronoun as to 
gender seems to consist in the gender being regulated by the 
consequent rather than the antecedent of the pronoun. Were 
there no examples of anomaly except such as are here present- 
ed, one might advance this as a principle of construction in such 
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cases. But we shall see in the sequel, that there are cases of 
the same nature, where no consequent substantive is expressed, 
or where one differing in gender from the pronoun is expressed ; 
which goes to shew thet the principle just named is not one 
which controls constructions of this nature. 

I leave out of view here those anomalies of gender, in which 
John uses the neuter for the masculine; e. g. John 6: 37. 17: 
2. 1 John 1: 1, 3. Rev. 3:2. I pass by those cases, also, 
where the neuter pronoun is employed in reference to a mas- 
culine name which is referred to merely for the sake of interpre- 
tation ; e.g. Matt. 1: 23. 27:33. Mark 7: 34. 15:22. Jobn 
1: 39, 42, 43. Heb. 7: 3. I also omit cases where a reference 
is made to a preceding word or to a phrase or expression, mere- 
ly for the sake of explanation, although some of these cases 
might fairly be reckoned under the head of anomalies; e.g. 
Mark 12: 42, denra duo, 6 gore xodgavrns ; and so in Mark 15: 
16, 34,42. There are other cases also, where the pronoun re- 
fers to the whole sentiment of the preceding clause, and is neu- 
ter; e.g. Col. 1: 29. 1 John 2: 8. But these last instances are 
hardly to be ranked among anomalies. 

Nor are cases of such a nature as those described above, 
limited to the New Testament. We may open such a writer as 
even Xenophon, and find the same phenomena. E. g. Cyrop. 
VII. 2. 11, coqgatecey nai svxiecav, & ovte xaracnnetat, So 
yuvaina xaddiorny ov ti avdgl 7dvov; also qedoteudtaroe xai 
prdopoovéotarol stow, anéo OY HxLota magokuver’ and édoxee 
olxos sivas, Oneg xry0vg. See Sturzii Lex. Xenophonteum sub 
voc. 6¢, Vol. III. p. 334. 

In looking back for a moment on these cases of anomaly, we 
perceive, at once, that the anomaly itself does not depend on, 
or is not regulated by the consequent of the pronoun, with which 
it is in point of sense connected ; for in Matt. 27:33. Mark 15: 
22. 12:42. John 1:39, 42, 43. Heb. 7: 3, the pronoun agrees 
in gender neither with the antecedent nor consequent ; and of 
course the consequent can have no control over it. And in 
the three first instances produced from Xenophon above, there 
is NO consequent noun at all expressed ; yet the same anomaly 
exists ; while in the last case, the antecedent is masculine, the 
pronoun neuter, and the consequent feminine, which of course 
sets aside any necessary control of the consequent over the pro- 
re in case such pronoun departs from the gender of its ante- 
cedent. 
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It is clear, then, that the anomaly in question is one which 
rests entirely on the choice of the writer, and not on any regular 
and necessary principle of constructing language ; for it is clear, 
that writers in Greek, even the most classical and elegant, such 
as Xenophon, held themselves exempt from any necessity of 
following the usual rule of syntax in regard to the gender of the 
relative. It is not strange, then, that we find the same neglect 
of this rule, in the writers of the New Testament. 

From all this it would seem to follow, that the gender of 6¢ 
would be no sure criterion to determine the antecedent. In- 
deed, experience warns the cautious critic against resting much 
on arguments of this nature. If in fact the apostle meant to de- 
signate Christ himself by the phrase ro r7¢ evoeBelag uvorngzoy, 
(as the authors of the Itala and Vulgate evidently seem to have 
supposed,) then there would be no difficulty in using either 6¢ 
Or 0; for the latter would be constructio ad formam, and the 
former constructio ad sensum. ‘The writers of the New Testa- 
ment have occasionally followed both of these principles, in their 
construction of sentences. 

But when we refer back to the considerations already sug- 
gested, and which serve (as I trust) to shew that to rig evoepe- 
tag wvornovoy cannot mean Christ himself, then it becomes plain, 
that the relative 6s cannot refer to ¢vor7gcor ; for then the wri- 
ter must be supposed to assert, that Christian doctrine was man- 
ifested in the flesh, and taken up to glory. 

The important question now occurs : Can 6¢, introduced in the 
manner in which it here is, without any preceding antecedent, and 
referring to Christ, be so used consistently with the idiom and 
laws of the Greek language? This is a question not yet sufli- 
ciently investigated, as it seems to me, and one of serious import 
indeed, as it respects the interesting controversy with regard to 
the verse under consideration. 

To do any thing like justice to the subject now suggested, it is 
necessary to take a survey, if possible an adequate one, of the 
manner in which the Greeks employed the pronoun under ex- 
amination. As such a survey has not as yet fallen under my 
notice, I have undertaken to contribute something towards it in 
the sequel of these remarks. 

The relative pronoun 6¢, 7, 6, was originally (like the article 
6, 1, t0,) a demonstrative pronoun, of the same meaning with 
ovros or éxeivog, this, that. Traces of this meaning are quite 
frequent in the New Testament and in the classical writers. 
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its demonstrative sense, it accords entirely with the praepositive 
article 6, 7), 70, when wév and dé are connected with it; for in 
the same manner péy and dé are connected with d¢, in order to 
make distinctive pronouns. In Greek of ue#v—oi dé (the article) 
means some—others ; these—those ; 6 wév—o dé, one—another ; 
this—that, etc. In precisely the same manner are 0g pév, 
og dé employed ; e. g. Matt. 21: 35, “ And the husbandmen, 
taking those servants, Ov uév édecgauv, Ov dé anéxtéwvay, one 
they beat, and another they slew.” So Matt. 25: 15. Luke 
23: 33. Rom. 9: 21. 14:5. 1 Cor. 11:21. 2 Cor. 2: 16, 
et al. saepe. This usage is not frequent among the Attic wri- 
ters ; but is very common among the later Greek authors, (as 
Plutarch and others,) and also in the writings of the New Tes- 
tament. 

That there is no mistake in supposing o¢ in such cases to be 
a distinctive and demonstrative pronoun, is made clear not only 
by the sense required in the respective places in which it is em- 
ployed, but also by the correlative which 0¢, in some cases of 
this nature, admits; e.g. in 1 Cor. 12:8 we have @ wévr—ahio 
dé, to one—to another ; Matt. 13: 4, 5, @ uév—adda d¢, some— 
others (compare Mark 4: 4, 5); Luke 8: 5, 6, 0 uév—xai 
éregov, some—others. The amount of these last examples is, 
that 0¢ wév can have not only itself as a correlative, when em- 
ployed as a distinctive or demonstrative pronoun, but may take 
aAdog or.étegos in exactly the same sense. 

My object is merely to touch on this distinctive use of 6, 
when employed in this way; a thing which most of the Greek 
lexicons have in a great measure neglected. As it can have no 
bearing on 0¢ as employed in 1 Tim. 3: 16, it would be inappo- 
site to pursue the illustration of it any farther. 

In treating of 0¢ as a relative pronoun, I shall be as brief as 
possible on that part of usage which is well known and perfectly 
obvivus to every reader of Greek. 

The plain common method of employing 6¢ is, as a rela- 
tive pronoun when its antecedent is expressed. In this case the 
usual construction is, to make 6¢ follow the gender of its antece- 
dent; while its case is determined. by the verb with which it is 
immediately connected. 

There are two cases of usage, where the noun or name of the 
thing to which 6¢ relates is expressed, differing the one from the 
other only as it respects the position of the noun. (a) Cases in 
which the noun to which 6¢ relates precedes it ; e. g. Matt. 2: 9, 
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0 aorHo, ov eldov; Matt. 3:17, viog... é @ evddnnoa; the 
gender of the pronoun (not its case) according regularly, and 
therefore almost always according, with that of the antecedent. 
Examples of this kind occur so frequently every where, that 
there is no need of any references to them. (b) Cases in which 
the relative is placed first, and the noun to which it relates fol- 
lows ; e. g. Matt. 7: 2, év @ yao xgiuare ; Matt. 24: 44, 7 cige 
ov doxeire (for wea, 7 doxecte) ; and so in innumerable instan- 
ces, which are too plain to need any illustration. This latter ar- 
rangement, it is generally thought, is designed to give emphasis 
to the relative pronoun. 

It is proper to say here, that the case of the relative 6¢ is not 
unfrequently made to conform to that of the noun to which it 
relates, by what grammarians call attraction ; and this, whether 
the verb, with which the relative pronoun is connected, would 
naturally govern such a case or not. On the other hand, the 
noun itself, in some cases, conforms to the case of the relative 
pronoun ; e. g. Mark 12: 10, Aldo», Ov dnedox/uacay . .. obr0g 
x.t.4. where A/Gov is put for Aé#og. So Luke 20: 17. 1 Cor. 
10: 16, et al. saepe. Both of these usages are classical also ; 
as may be seen in Buttmann’s Greek Grammar, $130. For a 
full display of the cases in the New Testament, see Bretschn. 
Lex. under 6¢. 

We come now to what more immediately concerns us. If 
the reading in 1 Tim. 3: 16, be 0s, then no antecedent is here 
expressed ; at least no probable one. As to #zou fwyvrog in v. 
15, it is too remote, considering the nature of the intermediate 
construction. As to «voryjgvov, we have seen above that this 
cannot be understood to mean Christ, and therefore o¢ here 
cannot relate to it. Only two questions then remain ;. (1) Will 
Greek usage permit 0¢ to be employed, when no noun or sub- 
ject to which it relates is expressed in the context? (2) In case 
this is conformable to usage, can 0¢ be considered as conveying 
a limited and definite sense, i. e. as relating to a particular or 
single individual ; or must it be employed in the indefinite sense 
of quicunque, aliquis, whoever, every one who, any one who, etc. ? 
When these questions are rightly settled, we shall be near to the 
results of our inquiry. 

I. As to the first question, there are cases almost innumerable, 
in which the subject to which 6¢ relates is not expressed. 

In order fully to understand the nature of most of these cases, 
I remark that o¢ very often has for its. subject the definitive or 
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demonstrative pronouns ouros, avrog, or éxéivos, in all genders 
and numbers, so as to correspond with the relative. E.g. Matt. 
5: 19 (latter part of the verse), 6¢—odros. In translating we 
may reverse the order of the Greek, and then the true construc- 
tion of the sentence will be plain: “The same shall be called 
great in the kingdom of heaven, who shall do and teach, etc.” 
So Luke 9: 26. John 1: 33. 3: 26. 5:38. Matt. 26: 48, 
Mark 14: 44, and often elsewhere. So in the neuter gender, 
Mark 13: 11. 

Such being the fact, i. e. the demonstrative pronouns ovros, 
avrog, and éxeivos, being so often actually expressed as the sub- 
ject to which 6¢ relates, Bretschneider and many other critics 
consider the numerous cases in which 0¢ is employed when no 
antecedent is expressed, as cases in which there is an ellipsis of 
the demonstrative pronouns odrog or avro¢g. These may be di- 
divided into two classes, corresponding with the two described 
on pp. 65, 66, above. (1) The demonstrative is omitted, which 
would precede 6¢; e. g. Matt. 13: 12, xai o &yee and that which 
he has, put for xai [rovro] 6 éyee; Matt. 20: 15, nojoas 0 Pew 
to do that which I will, put for nosjoce [rovr0] 6 BeAw. So 
in Luke 19: 21, 22. John 4: 22. Matt. 20: 24, et al. saepissi- 
me. (2) The demonstrative which would follow, is omitted ; 
Matt. 5: 21, 0¢ 0 dv qovedan, Evoyog éorae rH xgioet, i. e. [ov- 
tos] évoyos x. t. 4. Luke 4: 6, @ éav Ohm, didwus, i. e. [rovra] 
didmpsr, So Matt. 19: 6. 20: 4, 7. Mark 6: 23, et al. saepe. 

In the Greek classics this idiom, in both cases, is very com- 
mon; e. g. uéurnuévog wv éngager, remembering [those things, 
rourwy] which he did; ols éyw yowmos, those which I have, I 
use, i.e. [rovrovs] yoopas. 

Now there are two ways of solving all cases of this nature ; 
and these cases are very numerous. First, we may suppose the 
demonstrative pronouns to be understood, as Bretschneider 
does, and as Buttmann seems also to intimate (Gramm. § 130) ; 
or secondly, we may solve all cases of this nature, by assigning 
to 0g the double sense of he who, that which, etc. Exactly such 
a usage we have in English; e. g. ‘ What will suffice, I know 
not; what will happen, God only knows ;’ and perhaps also, 
‘ who will do this, 1 shall see;’ and thus in thousands of cases. 
The very same usage prevails in Greek, as to 0¢, in cases that 
are beyond the reach of enumeration. And I may add, that in 
Hebrew, “8x is thus employed in a like multitude of cases. 

No critic will deny this usage, let him solve it as he may. It 
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is certainly the most simple solution to say, that 6¢ very often 
stands for both a demonstrative and relative pronoun at one and 
the same time, like what in English, and “Ys in Hebrew. 
Moreover d¢ is, like the Hebrew “¥&, used in this way in all 
genders and numbers. One has only to read a few pages of 
Greek, or to consult a good lexicon, in order to be fully appris- 
ed of this. 

Our first question then is fully answered. We have seen 
that there are innumerable cases in Greek, in which é¢ is em- 
ployed, where no antecedent or subject is expressed, but where 
6¢ does itself designate both the demonstrative pronoun which 
is the subject, and the pronoun that relates to this same subject. 

II. We come then to the second question, viz. Whether 6¢ is 
ever employed in this way, in reference to any definite indi- 
vidual or particular thing? 

One would naturally expect that 6¢, as being originally a de- 
monstrative pronoun, must of course be definite in its very na- 
ture, inasmuch as it must always point to some specific and de- 
finite object, which was either visibly so to all, or at least was 
thought to be definite by the speaker or writer. But it is very 
plain, that such limits have not been prescribed to 6¢ by Greek 
usage. Instead of confining it to the designation of some indi- 
vidual person or thing named in the context, or adverted to by 
it, 6s, with the adjunct particle a or éav, stands usually for 
any individual whatever, in a generic way. Thus 0¢ av, or 0¢ 
éav, means whoever, whosoever, every one who, any one who, if 
any one ; i. e. O¢ av, or O¢ éav is, if I may so speak, a generic 
designation of individuality. 

All this is made very plain by examples; e. g. Matt. 5: 21, 
0¢ & dv qovedon, ‘whoever shail kill;’ Matt. 5: 22, o¢ 0 av 
einy, ‘ whoever shall say ;’ Matt. 5:31, 0¢ dv anolvon, * whoever 
shall dismiss ;? and so in Matt. 5: 32. 10:14. 15:5. 16. 25. 
Mark 3: 29. 4: 25. 8: 35,38. 9. 37. Luke 4: 6. 7:23. 8: 18. 
9: 24, 48, et al. sexcenties. ‘The same idiom is common in the 
classics ; and in epic poetry d¢ xé also is used in the same man- 
ner. 

That 6¢ &y and 6¢ éayv are rightly construed in this way, is per- 
fectly plain from the nature of the passages in which they are em- 
ployed ; and moreover from the fact, that they are altogether rs me 
valent, in such cases, to nag 09, doreg, door, etc. For examples, 
consult Matt. 5: 22, where nag in the former part of the verse 
has the same sense with o¢ 0’ ov in the latter clause ; so Matt. 5: 
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28, 39 (cerec), 41. 10: 33. 12: 50. Mark 6: 11 (d002). Luke 
9: 5. In the Septuagint, moreover, o¢ éav often corresponds to 
the Heb. wx ww; e. g- Ex. 30: 33, 38. Lev. 20: 10, et al. 

The neuter gender o éay is employed in the same generic 
way; e. g. Matt. 15:5, 0 dav... wpmdlndys, ‘in respect to 
whatever thou mightest be profited on my. account.’ Matt. 16: 
19. John 15: 7. 5: 4. 1 John 3: 22. 

Such is the nature of 0¢ ay and 0¢ gay. But is 0¢, when 
standing alone, ever used in this generic way? To this I an- 
swer in the affirmative. The cases are quite clear; e. g. Mark 
4: 25, 0g ovx &yet, ‘ whoever hath not,’ where d¢ is plainly and 
exactly equivalent to 0¢ ay in the former part of the same verse. 
So Mark 9: 40. Matt. 10:27. 10: 38, et al. saepe. 

Enough has been said to shew clearly, that o¢ av, o¢ éav, and 
0s, are employed to designate generic individuality. The turn- 
ing point still remains; viz. is 0¢, without any antecedent ex- 
pressed, ever employed to designate specific or limited monadic 
individuality? In other words, can 6¢, if it is the reading in 1 
Tim. 3: 16, be considered as referring to Christ only, and not 
be necessarily construed as the generic whoever, any one who, 
every one who, etc. ? 

The statement of Mr Nolan, which Dr Henderson commends 
(p. 45), seems plainly to imply that it cannot be so understood. 
According to him, 6¢ must mean the same as 0¢ ay or 0¢ éav. 
Bishop Bloomfield has explicitly declared, also, that d¢ in the 
sense of he who, as referring to a specific individual, viz. Christ, 
isnot Greek; and Dr John Jones declares, that it is “ neither 
good sense, nor good Greek.” These are certainly authori- 
ties on the subject of Greek idiom, which are entitled to 
high respect; and surely Dr Henderson himself may well be 
considered as adding a fourth to the other three already named. 
When I began this investigation, my apprehensions were, that 
there could scarcely be any doubt that these critics are in the 
right. I have now come to think somewhat differently ; and I 
feel it to be due to them to state my reasons for it. 

It is indeed plain enough, as all these respectable critics sup- 
pose, that if 6¢ must necessarily be rendered whoever, or every 
one who, the passage will make, as they say, “ palpable non- 
sense,” or “ no sense” and “ not Greek.” For then the apos- 
tle would be represented as saying in effect, that every one who 
appears in a human body, is justified by the Spirit etc.—a de- 
claration which no one will attribute to him. But the difficulty 
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in all this matter, as it now seems to me, is, that 6¢ is not neces- 
sarily to be construed in this generic way, for it admits of anoth- 
er interpretation which is more specific. 

Of course I am justly held tothe proof of this ; and I proceed 
to proffer it. John 4: 22, ‘Ye worship 6 ovx oidare, that which 
you do not know ;’ where the Saviour does not surely mean to 
accuse the Samaritans of worshipping every thing and any thing 
which they did not know, but of worshipping a God with whose 
will and intentions respecting the true mode of worship they 
were not acquainted. In Matt. 13:17, a@ Bdénere . . . & axovere, 
do not mean, ‘any thing and every thing which ye see and hear,’ 
but the specific instructions and miracles of the Saviour. Matt. 
20: 23, of¢ nroiuacrae Uno tov nargos pov, does not mean to 
any one, in an indefinite way, for whom the honour there in 
question may be intended, but to the specific individuals for 
whom it is designed. Luke 7: 43, @ ro nieiov éyagioauro, * he 
to whom he forgave much,’ where undoubtedly means a spe- 
cific individual, viz. the one mentioned in the preceding parable. 
John 19: 22, o yéyoapa, yéyoapa, which refers to the specific 
inscription which Pilate had written to put on the cross of Jesus. 
Rom. 2: 1, év @ yag xoivecg, ‘in that particular thing in which 
thou condemnest the heathen.’ Heb. 2: 18, év @ yao nénovOev 
avrog necgaodeis, ‘ for by that very circumstance that he suffered 
through temptation.’ In Joh 8: 38, 0 éwgaxa....0 éwpaxare, 
is not any thing which, or every thing which, but that ‘ specific 
thing which I have seen, and you have seen,’ viz. in relation to 
what he and they had just been saying and doing. Matt. 26: 50, 
ép 0 naget, ‘for what particular purpose do you come? John 
13:7, 0 yo mow, ‘that particular thing which I now do, thou 
dost not now understand,’ ete. John 19: 37, dworrae eig Ov e&- 
exévtnsav, ‘they shall look on him whom they have pierced ;’ a 
clear and indubitable example of 6¢ in the sense of he who, as 
applied to a specific individual person ; as also Luke 7: 43 a- 
bove quoted, and John 3:34, dv yao anéorecdev 6 Be09, Ta Ojua- 
ta tov dou Aadet, he whom God hath sent, speaketh the words 
of God ; which agrees in all respects with the idiom in 0s épav- 
sown év ougxi, 2dexcuwdn, x. 7. A. 

If it be said, in answer to this, that o¢ in John 19: 37 and 3: 34 
is made specific by the sequel égexévtnoav, anéoresier, etc. I ad- 
mit it; but then the very same thing may be truly said in respect 
to 6¢ in 1 Tim. 3: 16. There the sequel, agOn ayyédocg, x. r. A. 
clearly shews that Jesus, and he only, could be meant. 
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In addition to all the examples produced, it may be remark- 
ed, that the use of 0 dé, a 0%, 6 yao, « yao, for as to this or that, 
as to these or those, is in its own nature specific ; and this is an 
idiom which occurs in numberless cases in the classics, and of- 
ten in the New Testament. See Sturzii Lex. Xen. III, p. 335. 
Bretschn. Lex. 6¢, II. 2. c. “Os too, it will not be forgotten, 
was originally a demonstrative pronoun. 

Matthaei remarks — § 482), that the noun or pronoun to 
which 6¢ relates, is often omitted, when it is either a general 
word, or when tt may easily be supplied from the conneaton. 
The examples which he there produces, and others of the like 
nature supplied in what he says of 0s, serve abundantly to con- 
firm the idea, that 6¢ may be employed in a definite way, al- 
though the noun to which it relates is not expressed, but only 
implied by the context. 

It were easy to proceed almost indefinitely in proffering ex- 
amples. And special references in this way to an individual 
person, to whom the context refers, are made in cases without 
number by the Hebrew swe. How can we doubt, then, that 
he who, as referring to an individual, is a legitimate sense of d¢? 
For my own part, I must not only hesitate to subscribe to the 
remarks of the critics above named, and of others who have 
maintained the same thing ; but I am compelled, after the above 
investigation, to believe that there are numerous cases of excep- 
tion to the principle which they have laid down. 

Bretschneider (sub voce 6¢, c. 7.) observes, after stating that the 
demonstratives odzog and aurdg are often the subjects to which 
og refers, that ‘ when these demonstratives would follow 6¢ in the 
order of position, they are omitted saepissime,’ of which he pro- 
duces a great abundance of examples. Such being the case 
then, what hinders us from supposing that the grammatical con- 
struction of | Tim. 3: 16 might be, o¢ égavegwin év oagxi, 
[ovrog] édexacwOn év mvevare, x.t.4.? 1 confess that I am un- 
able to see how this is “ bad grammar” or “ bad Greek.” At 
any rate [ am unable to distinguish it, with respect to the idiom 
in question, from Gwovras eg Ov éexévenoay and ov yao ané- 
orethev 6 Pe0g, ta Oyuara tov Peov Aadei. According to the 
reading with o¢ in 1 Tim. 3: 16, the first clause, 0¢ épavegudy 
év Gagxi, would as much designate a definite person, as dv é- 
exévtnoav or Ov anéorechev does. I cannot see that any impor- 
tant difference whatever can be pointed out. 

It will be seen, in accordance with what has been intimated 
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above, that the definiteness of O¢ is made certain, if what 
Dr Henderson has said on p. 47 above, is correct, respecting 
the use of pavegovodae év oagxi ; where he maintains, and very 
justly, that it can properly be applied to no other individual than 
to Christ. Such being the fact, 0¢ épaveowOn év oaoxi must of 
course characterize Christ quite as definitely as ov ékexévtnoayr, 
etc. and “the Greek” of it may be defended in the same way. 

It follows from all this, that neither ** the genius of the Greek,” 
nor “the grammar,” can be fairly considered as deciding the 
point in controversy about the reading 0g. Are there then any 
other considerations, of an internal nature, which may help to 
decide this matter ? 

That the apostle should (instead of saying Xosoros, ‘/yoous, 
or @20¢) describe the Saviour by saying o¢ épavegwidn év oagxi, 
must at least be admitted to be a peculiar method of expression, 
if not a strange one. The fact, indeed, that Christ did come in 
the flesh, is frequently asserted; e. g. 1 John 4: 2, 3. 2 John 
7. Rom. 8: 3. Heb. 2: 14, 17. But to name Christ he who 
came in the flesh, strikes one at least in a singular way. Where, 
in all the Scriptures besides, is there such an appellation? Yet, 
while we admit that the appellation is sui generis, we can hardly 
aver that it is ‘neither grammar nor sense.’ That it would be 
pregnant with meaning, is apparent from comparing the texts 
above cited. 

We cannot make out, then, if I am correct in the above’ re- 
marks, any strong argument from ‘the Greek,’ or ‘the gram- 
mar,’ against the reading 6g. The case must rest, so far as we 
have yet gone, mainly on the manuscripts ; and here I cannot feel 
that there is any considerable room for doubt that @ed¢ is the 
true reading. 

But an inquiry may still be raised in regard to @so¢, which 
has respect to internal evidence. It is this; Does @0¢ as the 
subject of a proposition, appear without the article? Naturally 
it would have it ; but must it necessarily have it? 

This inquiry may have been made by others, and pursued to 
a satisfactory result. But if this is the case, their labours have 
not come within the sphere of my observation. [I have not, as 
yet, any where found the question to be seriously made, and fol- 
lowed up by adequate investigations. 

As to the word @eo¢ itself, it is well known that in the New 
Testament it is often anarthrous, i.e. destitute of the article. 
As a predicate in a proposition, it would naturally be so; for 
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more usually the predicates of propositions are anarthrous, al- 
though this is far from being a universal rule. The reader, who 
is desirous to'see a host of exceptions to the usual principle a- 
bove named, may consult Winer, Grammar of the N. Testament 
§ 17. 5, p. 100, Ed. 3. Still, a great majority of cases fall 
within the general rule ; and in this way we have @z0¢ qv 6 4o- 
yos, mvebua 6 20g, etc. in which 6 Adyog and ¢ Me0¢ are palpa- 
bly in the nominative case, i.e. they are the subjects of propo- 
sitions. 

But besides cases of this nature, which are conformed to the 
ordinary principles of the Greek language, there are many cases 
where @ed¢ is anarthrous in distinction from the more usual cus- 
tom of the Greek. For example, when @eé¢ follows another 
noun and is put into the genitive by it, in a multitude of cases it 
omits the article ; see Winer (ut supra), and also consult any 
Greek Concordance. It is also anarthrous in all its cases ex- 
cept the nominative, in many instances, and from a variety of 
causes ; but sometimes this is merely (so far as I can see) be- 
cause it has the license of proper names, which are well known 
to every Greek scholar to be exempted from the common rules 
of the language in respect to the article. Every reader may 
find abundance of examples in proof of the assertion just made, 
in his Greek Concordance under the word @e0¢. 

But the nominative case, or subject of a sentence, is the only 
casé which now concerns us. Is this anarthrous too? 

This was one of the first questions which I asked myself, 
when I came, in the course of this discussion, to consider the in- 
ternal evidence of the reading @eog. If this question has not 
been discussed, it is high time that the discussion should be com- 
menced. 

To the Concordance of course must we resort for an answer, 
as to what the usage of the New Testament writers is with re- 
gard to this point. An investigation thus conducted has brought 
me to the following results, viz. 

@<0¢ is employed in the nominative as the subject of a proposi- 
tion,-—by Matthew 6 times ;—Mark 5 ;—Luke 68, viz. in his Gos- 
pel 9, in Acts 59 ;—John 41, viz. Gospel 14, first Epistle 13, 
Rev. 14 ;—Paul 128, viz. Rom. 31, 1 Cor. 29, 2 Cor. 15, Gal. 
5, Eph. 5, Phil. 8, Col. 2, 1 Thess. 6, 2’ Thess.4, 1 Tim. 1, 
2 Tim. 2, Philem. 1, Heb. 19 ;—James 4 ;—Peter 6, viz. 1 Pet. 
5, 2 Pet. 1. In all there are two hundred and fifty seven clear 
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cases, in which the article is prefixed to &z0¢ when it is employ- 
ed as the subject of a proposition. These are enough to shew, 
that an almost overwhelming usage is on the side of employing 
the article in such a case. 

I except from this class the vocative 0 Me0¢, which occurs in 
Mark 15: 34 bis. Luke 18: 11, 13. John 20: 28. Heb. I: 8, 
9. 10: 7, 9 (this last is a doubtful reading). Rev. 15: 3. 16: 7. 

I also except from the same class, cases where 6 @e0¢ is the 
predicate of a proposition ; e. g. éya) eiusd Geog “ABoaau x.t.d ; 
which same expressions occur in Mark 12: 26. Acts 7: 32. 
Here éye is plainly the subject of the proposition, and 6 8o¢ 
the predicate, agreeably to a principle of the Greek language 
mentioned on pp. 72, 73, above. 

I have also excepted the somewhat doubtful cases in Matt. 
19: 17. Mark 10:18. Luke 18: 19, viz. ovdelg ayados, ef un 
sig 6 820g. Most of our editions here point the latter clause 
thus, e247 é7¢, 6 0g, putting a comma after éZ¢, and designing 
(I presume) that the sentence should be considered as in sub- 
stance the same as é/ uy ef, [6¢ gore] 6 Geog. In this way the 
example would not fall under those in which 6 @z0¢ is a subject, 
it being here a predicate. But the true Greek construction | 
apprehend to be, ovdelg ayaBog, ef un ig 6 0805, no one is good, 
except the one God [is good]. In this way, these three exam- 
ples would be added to our general collection above, of cases in 
which 6 @ed¢ is the subject of a proposition. 

In the same way, and in the same sense, & uy eo 0 Be0¢ oc- 
curs in Mark 2: 7; in Luke 5: 21 it reads e¢ py movog od B20; 
all of which goes to shew that the construction put on the pre- 
ceding phrases is probably correct. ‘These two cases must also 
be added to the general list. 

But there are cases where @e0¢ occurs without the article, 
some of which might be mistaken by unexperienced readers, 
for examples like @ed¢ épavegnOn. E.g. Luke 20: 38. John 
8: 54. 2 Thess. 2: 4. Rev. 21:3, where avrog is evidently 
the subject, and @e0¢ only a predicate. So Rev. 21: 7, where 
éyo is the subject. There are others also, where @e0¢ is con- 
nected with éor/ expressed or implied, when it is used in a kind 
of impersonal way, being employed just like our English there is ; 
e.g. 1 Cor. 8:4, ovdeis Pe0¢ éregog [Zor], e/ un ef; 1 Cor. 8: 
G, auiv ele Pe0s, 6 narye, (where 6 natzjg may possibly be 
reckoned as the subject) ; Eph. 4: 6, ef Oe0¢ [éore] xal narno 
navtwy. In Rom. 3:30, we have eg o @e0¢, O¢ x-t.4. where 
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the sense is, God [is] one, who will justify, etc. which places 
this example on the general ground. In 1 Tim. 2:5 we have 
eis yao Me0¢, connected with éor/, there is, implied. But what- 
ever may be the reason of the usage, in relation to #e0¢ in these 
examples as anarthrous, the case is totally unlike that of @eo¢ in 
1 Tim. 3: 16, and cannot therefore be appealed to as casting any 
light upon it. 

We come now to cases which really are, or at least which 
seem to be, exempted from any just doubts. A seeming case 
of this nature, is to be found in 2 Cor. 1:3, 6 marng tov ofxtio- 
uov xai Geos naons nagaxAnoews, where Pog is a subject of 
the proposition. But here a common principle in Greek ac- 
counts for the omission of the article, viz. that in case several 
nouns of the same gender are connected together by a conjunc- 
tion, especially when they relate to the same thing, the article is 
more usually omitted after the first of them ; see Winer Gramm. 
§ 18.4. Tis then is not acase in point. But real cases which 
are to our purpose, are the following, viz. 

1. 2 Cor. 5: 19, where we have, dre Geog jv év Xvora 
x00u0Y xarahacowy éxvtm. If the reading be stable here, it is 
a case, both in sentiment and grammar, like that in 1 Tim. 3: 
16. On consulting both Griesbach and Matthaei, I find no 
ground to caii the genuineness of the reading in question. No 
doubt is suggested respecting it, and no variations from it are 
produced. 

2. Gal. 2: 6, ngdownov d20¢ avPownou ov AayBaver. Here 
Se0¢ is clearly the subject of the proposition. But here Gries- 
bach notices “ A. 17. 71. 73. Mt. d. h. Ed. Chrys.” as adding 
0 to #0g. This shews, at least, what the feeling of some copy- 
ists must have been relative to usage. At the same time, these 
authorities for inserting the article are altogether insufficient ; 
and accordingly, all the texts which I have been able to com- 
pare, omit it. With these Griesbach himself is to be reckoned. 

3. Gal. 6: 7, Ozog ov wuxregiferac, is a clear and indubita- 
ble case of omitting the article before #6, when it is the sub- 
ject of a proposition. The critical editions of Griesbach and 
Matthaei give no notice of any variation here of the reading, 
either in any manuscript, or in any of the Christian fathers. On 
grounds of external testimony we are not permitted, therefore, 
to call the reading in question. 

4. 1 Thess. 2: 5, @ed¢ uaorus ; which is equivalent to @ed¢ 
[orc] uagrus. It seems quite plain, that @e0¢ is intended here 
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to be the subject of the proposition. If so, it is an undoubted 
case in point ; inasmuch as there are no evidences of any vari- 
ations in the reading. And even if zagrus be taken as the sub- 
ject, the absence of the article is equally striking ; for in this case 
we should naturally expect @z0¢ 6 wagrus, the witness [is] God. 
On the whole, I do not see that there can be any hesitation in 
acknowledging this to be a case in point. 

These are all the cases of variation from common usage, as 
to the article before #sdg when it is the subject of a proposition, 
which I have been able to find in the New Testament. I have 
not extended my investigations beyond the New Testament for 
want of time. But then, this of course is the most satisfactory 
of all sources, in regard to the evidence which is needed. 

The reader, who has ever been engaged in an investigation 
like the preceding, well knows that absolute assertions respect- 
ing the numerical accuracy of results, are somewhat hazardous. 
In spite of all which diligence and watchfulness can do, the eye 
will occasionally pass over an example in a Concordance, which 
would be in point. In the case before us, I have been obliged 
to select the examples in point from about 1300 instances in 
which @z0¢ occurs in the New Testament. It would have been 
easy to register all the 257 or 262 cases, where (as subject) it 
takes the article. But I deemed it unnecessary to occupy room 
in this way, when every reader can so easily find the examples 
in his own Concordance. I have only to say respecting the 
number as reckoned above, that I am confident it is pretty near- 
ly accurate, and that no revison will essentially alter the result, 
as to the nature of the argument in favour of what is predomin- 
ant usage. It is possible, also, that some more examples may 
be found, in which #e¢¢ as the subject of a proposition omits the 
article. I can only say, that in either case I have not willingly 
concealed or misrepresented any example of either kind. 

It would be proper to add here, that the usage of Paul, in re- 
spect to omitting the article before #e0¢ as subject, is not pecul- 
iar. We find the like usage in the classics ; e. g. in Xenophon, 
Cyrop. V. 4. 21, jv dog Pedy, if God will ; Cyrop. VII. 1. 9, 
jv Bog Oeljon; Anab. VII. 3. 23, éav Secs Gékn; Econom. 
II. 4. 10, dv deg Pedy. Other examples, it may be presumed, 
occur, of the like nature. ‘The good Greek of this usage is suf- 
ficiently vouched for, in the fact that it is found in Xenophon. 

It remains, at the close of this unexpectedly protracted inves- 
tigation, to make a few remarks on its results. 
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I. In regard to the reading 0¢, the internal evidence does not 
seem to be sufficient to warrant us in deciding against it. Asa 
relative pronoun, and anticipative (if 1 may so speak), it may 
relate to a subject which follows; and this may be a definite 
person supplied by the mind of the reader, but not named by the 
writer ; exactly as in John 19: 37 and 3: 34. Still, thus much 
will probably ine itself on the mind of every reflecting reader, 
viz. to ask, In what part of the New Testament is there any 
such designation of Christ, as is made by 0¢ épaveou0n év oag- 
xi? The answer must be, Elsewhere therc ‘s none; and yet 
if one compares John 1: 14. 1 John 4: 2, 3. Rom. 1: 3. 9: 5. 
8:3. Gal. 4:4. Heb. 2: 11, 14, 17, the singularity of the 
phraseology can hardly be deemed sufficient, of itself, to call the 
genuineness of it in question. 

On the ground of manuscripts, however, I deem the evidence 
overwhelming against 6¢. Iam unable to form any other esti- 
mate. 

II. As to @0g, there is an almost unlimited usage in the 
New Testament which would seem to demand 6 #6g. On the 
other hand, there are four decided and unquestionable examples 
of a different usage, and one which exactly resembles that of 
our text. And these examples, let it be remembered, are 
most peculiarly in point ; for the most important question before 
us is, What was the idiom or usage of Paul? It is singular, 
that every anarthrous case of @«0¢ as subject, which is to be met 
with in the New Testament, (so far as I have been able to dis- 
cover,) is found in Paul, and is therefore directly applicable to 
the question, Can it be supposed that Paul wrote in the man- 
ner which @e0¢ é~aveown indicates? We are now constrained 
to answer, that we can suppose this; nay, that we have indubi- 
table and conclusive evidence of it. ‘The examples above pro- 
duced, are enough to confirm this declaration. 

Nor must I omit to notice here, that there is a peculiar bear- 
ing in 2 Cor. 5: 19, on the example in 1 Tim. 3: 16. In the 
first of these passages, we have @ed¢ av év Xovor@ xdopor xa- 
talacomy éavtm, God was in Christ, reconciling the world to 
himself. 1 acknowledge the possibility of translating this : ‘ God 
was by Christ reconciling the world to himself ;’ but on com- 
paring it with other passages of the like tenor, I must doubt 
whether this was the meaning of the apostle here. And if our 
English version is right, then does the sentiment here harmonize 
remarkably with @so¢ épavegaOn év cagxi. In both cases, also, 
‘9s0¢ is anarthrous in the same manner. 
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I cannot but feel, in view of all this, that the confirmation of 
the reading @e0¢ in 1 Tim. 3: 16, is a very strong one, from the 
great similarity of the two passages. It would seem as if there 
were some significant design, on the part of the apostle, in omit- 
ting the article here. If I may venture to express it, he seems 
to say that @e0s, divinity, a divine nature, was in Christ, or 
manifested in the flesh; while 6 @e0c, the Godhead, i.e. the 
proper and entire Godhead, is not affirmed to be united to the 
person of Christ ; or, in other words, the Father and Spirit are 
not asserted to have become incarnate. Do I merely imagine a 
distinction here? Or does the omission of the article, in these 
two peculiar cases, actually indicate something of this nature? 

Whoever compares John 1: 1 with John 1: 14; and these 
with Rom. 9: 5; and both these with the texts cited under no. 
1 on p. 77, and with other texts of a similar tenor ; will find 
reason sufficient, (at least so it appears to me), to acquiesce in the 
possibility and probability of the reading #e0¢; especially since, 
as we have seen, the Pauline usus loquendi favours this anar- 
throus reading. 

But if we should read og, still the sentiment of the text would 
seem to be strongly at variance with the idea, that Christ was 
merely and simply human. For what can be the meaning of 
0¢ épavegoritn év ougxi? It is applied to no other being; and if 
applied to Christ, would it not necessarily imply that be lived, 
or at least could make his appearance, in some other state than 
that of human flesh and blood? Granting this, it follows of 
course that he could not have been a mere man. He must, at 
least, have been a being altogether sui generis. 

Again; when we consider this in connexion with the “ great 
mystery” that is asserted of it, I confess myself altogether una- 
ble to believe that the apostle would have thus spoken of an 
évav9ounmorg, such as every human being undergoes. For 
then how would Christ have been distinguished from all the rest 
of the human race, and what was there particularly “ wonder- 
ful” in his case? These considerations serve to shew, that 
the theory of an origin merely and entirely human, without any 
reference to a pre-existent state, must have been foreign to the 
views of the apostle, even on the ground that the reading d¢ 
should be adopted. 

I cannot however adopt it, in the presen: state of evidence. 
Indeed, I consider it, on the whole, as a case made out, so far 
as evidence is as yet accessible, that @¢0¢ is the genuine reading. 
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But then, I must add here also, that while I admit this, | can- 
not feel that the contest on the subject of the reading, can profit 
one side so much, or harm the other so much, as disputants re- 
specting the doctrine of the Trinity have supposed. Whoever 
attentively studies John 17: 20—26. 1 John 1: 3. 2: 5. 4: 15, 
16, and other passages of the like tenor, will see that “ God 
might be manifest” in the person of Christ, without the neces- 
sary implication of the proper divinity of the Saviour; at least, 
that the pbraseology of Scripture does admit of other construc- 
tions besides this; and other ones, moreover, which are not 
forced. And conceding this fact, less is determined by the con- 
test about 6¢ and @<0s, in 1 Tim. 3: 16, than might seem to be 
at first view. 

My own belief of the meaning of the text is, that the apostle 
designs to say, (just as Jolin does in 1: 1, 14,) that God, or the 
divine nature, dwelt in, or was disclosed in, Christ, while in his 
incarnate state. ‘But he who differs from me in sentiment, may 
have so many things to say, which are founded in analogical ex- 
pressions elsewhere applied to believers, that I cannot advance 
the text in question with much confidence that an opponent will 
feel the force of any argument from it for the proper divinity of 
Christ. Of course, while I sincerely believe that the sentiment 
of the apostle is such as is stated above, I cannot persuade my- 
self that it is best to place dependence on this text, in the great 
controversy respecting the Godhead of the Saviour. It helps to 
confirm my faith in this doctrine, with the view which I have of 
it; but I deem it inexpedient to use it in combating an oppo- 
nent to the doctrine in question. 

if an apology be necessary for the length of the above re- 
marks, I can say, that when I entered upon them, I had no ex- 
pectation of occupying more than three or four pages. _Investi- 
gation raised difficulties; and these I was as it were obliged to 
investigate, until I found satisfaction. If T have been fortunate 
enough to satisfy the reader, as well as myself, it will afford me 
pleasure. He will, at least, not accuse me of having trodden a 
beaten path, or of merely repeating what has been said, scores 
of times, as well as I could say it, or perhaps much better. 

To Dr Henderson, whom I have the pleasure to reckon as 
my friend and correspondent, no apology, I trust, is needed, for 
the remarks which I have made. I hope he will find iu them a 
desire manifested adn@evecy év ayann. It would be cherishing 
entirely different views of him from those which I now enter- 
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tain, if I should for a moment suppose, that he would not sin- 
cerely rejoice in any candid discussion of what he has advanced 
in any part of his truly valuable Essay, whether the result should 
accord with his past views or not. He will see that my general 
results differ not at all from his, although I have come to them, 
in some respects, by means somewhat different from his own. 
If I am correct, no one will more candidly allow it than he ; if 
I am not, few are more able to detect my errors. I take it for 
granted that he will do this, if he finds me in error ; and he may 
be assured that I shall receive the correction with double thanks, 
as coming from the hand of so highly valued a friend. 


Art. LIl. Tue Nature anp Morat Ineivence or Heatuen- 
ISM, ESPECIALLY AMONG THE Greeks AND Romans, VIEW- 
ED IN THE LIGHT OF CHRISTIANITY. 


By Augustus Tholuck, Professor of Theology in the University of Halle. Translated from 
the German by R. Emerson, D. D. Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
the Theological Seminary, Andover. 


Previminary Remarks. 


For a notice of the author of the following treatise, the reader 
is referred to the first volume of the Biblical Repository, p. 29. 

As to the merits of the piece, it may not be improper to re- 
mark, that it ranks high in ene. Gesenius, one of the most 
competent judges on such a subject, though differing widely 
from its author in religious views, pronounced it, in the hearing 
of the Editor of this work, to be the best performance that has 
appeared on the subject. It certainly exhibits great research, 
and is written ina style at once lively and candid. If some 
marks of youth are perceptible, they may well be pardoned, as 
the essay was first published in 1822, when Prof. ‘Tholuck was 
about twenty three years of age. The strain of pious feeling 
which often appears in it, without producing any digression from 
the main subject, is truly delightful; especially when we con- 
sider the prevalence of the opposite feeling in the Jand from which 
itcomes. While the treatise will afford many facts and general 
views which cannot fail to be useful to the Christian and to the 
preacher, it will be an additional advantage of no small impor- 
tance, should it serve to excite in this country the needful inter- 
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est in historical research as connected with religion and with the 
christian church. Perhaps in this branch only of professional 
education, are the clergy of New England inferior to those of 
our mother country. And in this, as well as in some other 
branches of clerical education, we are confessedly and greatly 
inferior to the Germans. It would be as easy to account for 
this evil, as for our superior attainments in some other branches 
to which special attention has been paid. It would also be easy 
to point out unhappy consequences of a practical nature, result- 
ing from this comparative neglect ; but this is not the place. 

That the first sentence may be intelligible, it is necessary to 
observe, that this was the first essay in a periodical work design- 
ed for the illustration of memorable facts and principles in the 
history and biography of the christian church, printed at Ber- 
lin and edited by the excellent Neander: Denkwiirdigkeiten 
aus der Geschichte des Christenthums und des christlichen 
Lebens. 

Tt may be proper to remark, that this essay consists of five 
; of which only the two first are given in the present num- 

er, viz. on the origin of the heathen religion, and on the estima- 

tion in which it was held by the heathen themselves. The re- 
maining three parts, on the character of polytheism, on the in- 
fluence of heathenism upon life, and on the study of classical 
literature, will be given in the succeeding numbers of the present 
volume. ‘TRANSLATOR. 


Tue Nature anp Morat Inrivence or HeaTHeENIsM. 


Introduction. 


The following treatise is designed to shew, that heathenism | 
was by no means capable of renovating man, but that rather, dur- 
ing its continuance, the faults and sufferings of the human race, 
were continually increasing. It precedes a course of essays, the 
object of which is to evince, that the invisible community of the 
Lord must be denominated the heart of the human race; and 
that even under the coldest temperature, that heart has ever been 
capable of some pulsations, whose fresh vital power was widely 
felt. Whoever stands on a lofty mountain, should look not mere- 
ly at the gold which the morning sun pours on the grass and 
flowers at his feet ; but he should sometimes also look behind 
him into the deep valley where the shadows still rest, that he 


Vou. Il. No. 5. 11 
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may more sensibly feel that that sun is indeed a sun! Thus is 
it also salutary for the disciples of Christ, at times, from the 
kingdom of light to cast forth a glance over the dark stage where 
men play their part in lonely gloom, without a Saviour, without 
a God! Hence, a treatise like the following stands here direct- 
ly in its proper place. 

This treatise, therefore, does not come to bless; that is, its 
object cannot be to praise. It lies moreover not within its ob- 
ject—which is likewise reasonable—to show where God is man- 
ifested even in the midst of heathenism. Its object is to demon- 
strate, that heathenism, as such, did not restore, but profaned the 
image of God inman. No one will therefore accuse the author of 
injustice, if he does not place before the eyes of the reader every 
particle of divine seed, of which so many have occurred to his 
notice in heathenism. Yet, where the mention of good in heath- 
enismn is intimately connected with that of the bad, he will not 
suppress it; for the mirror of Christianity has no occasion first 
to breathe on other mirrors with the poisoned breath of calam- 
ny, in order that itself may be esteemed clear. 

One further preliminary objection, which may be raised 
against such a view as the one before us, demands attention 
here at the commencement, viz that even a hasty glance into 
the history of Christendom,—to pass over in silence what would 
be known, could the walls of christian palaces and cloisters speak, 
—reveals no less of corruption than what is here depicted of 
heathenism. It may perhaps be asserted, that if one were to 
gather the booty from the ransitas Historians and the French 
Moniteur of the close of the 18th century, or from the Chronique 
Scandaleuse of the Lewises and the Annales Ecclesiastict of Alex- 
ander VI. and Caesar Borgia, a still more glaring picture of hu- 
man profligacy might be shown. And this, indeed, we do not 
deny. As the Lord hath said, ‘ that it shall be more tolerable for 
Tyre and Sidon than for Chorazin and Bethsaida,’ so say we. 

But here, it is not the question, in what the Christian who is 
merely baptized with water, is better than the heathen, but the 
one who is baptized with the spirit and with fire. Nay, the 

uestion is not even, in what this or that Christian baptized with 
ee spirit and with fire, is superior to this or that heathen ; but 
what the fire and the spirit which baptize them through Christ, 
and which are to be given them without measure, can eftect, and 
from their own nature do effect; and, on the other hand, what 
the spirit of heathenism from its own nature is calculated to pro- 
duce, and does produce. 
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But when we enter the province of history, and undertake to 
trace the fruits of heathenism, we shall also show that these fruits 
might really spring from the germ of the popular religion. This by 
no means contradicts the position, that some better fruit may have 
proceeded from the same source ; but rather, in this way, the ob- 
viously corrupt fruit only is traced to the corrupt root, without 
attending here to the isolated parcels of finer fruit which may oc- 
cur, as perhaps in Pythagoras, Pindar, Socrates, Plato, and Plu- 
tarch. Vain, on the other hand, would be the task of him who 
would prove, that the mass of weeds which have luxuriated with- 
in the pale of the christian church from the beginning, might 
have sprung from the root of the Spirit of Christ. Bitter and 
sweet flow not from the same fountain. ‘ What have the chaff 
and wheat to do together? saith the Lord.’* ‘The darkness 
loved itself, and would not comprehend the light that shone into 
it; hence came the weeds. ‘Theophilus of Antioch compared 
the little christian church in the wide domains of heathenism, to 
verdant islands in a great raging ocean. ‘Thus also, within the 
pale of Christianity, has the congregation of the regenerate al- 
ways stood in relation to the children of the world. For, in ev- 
ery century, there have been only a few who, awakened by the 
deep inward alarm and callof the Spirit of God, arose, and gird- 
ing up their loins and pouring oil into their lamps, acknowledged 
and embraced, as the great purpose of life, the annihilation of the 
man of sin even to the deepest abysses of the corrupt heart, the 
daily crucifixion of the lusts of the flesh and of the sense, the 
daily dying and daily resurrection with the Redeemer of their 
souls. But where there really stood, amid the darkness, such 
men taught of God, such sacerdotal spirits to whom He daily 
preaches of the hidden wisdom, there flowed a milder gleam on 
the dark clouds of night around them. The kingdom of God 
on earth, appears as the sun through clouds; one sees indeed | 
the light, but not the sun; but when the clouds are gone, he 
sees both light and sun. Hence, therefore, even that Christian- 
ity which has not the spirit of Christ, is yet, nevertheless, not in 
all respects like heathenism. It receives more or less of imper- 
ceptible influences from the real children of God who walk 
within its pale. Indeed, more or less of this leavening spirit is 
infused even into public life, into political relations, and into sci- 
ence. Hence the merely external Christian is exceedingly un- 
grateful, who reviles those who are Christians in earnest ; since 


* Jer. 23: 28. ——to 
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it is these very persons who, calling down by their prayers the 
divine power and Spirit of God, become channels to diffuse bles- 
sings imperceptibly even on the enemies of God’s kingdom. 

n what has now been said, the point of view is also indicated 
in which we wish that to be regarded, which will hereafter be 
said respecting the blessing of Christianity which manifests itself 
in the public and external life of Christendom in general. 

Finally, should any one still further object, that the number of 
Christians who are and have been spiritually planted in Christ, 
is so very small; that, by the appearing of the Son of Man upon 
earth, “ by the second shaking of the earth,” so little has been 
accomplished ; it may be answered, in the first place, that all 
the thousands who have received ouly rays of the sun instead 
of his full splendour, are not to be counted for nothing. It was 
indeed to their great detriment, that they did not fully admit the 
sun ; yet one ray of this sun, is warmer than the strongest can- 
dle-light. It is further to be noted, that the most divine fruits of 
Christianity, like those of the private Christian, blossom in secret. 
As nature is noisy only when she rends asunder, but is silent when 
she brings forth ; so it is the abuse of divine power, which is more 
narrated in history; while none knows its blessed influences, 
except only the sufferer who is refreshed, and the angel who 
numbers his dried tears. And who is there that has ever sat by, 
as a curious spectator, at that exhibition which of all others is the 
greatest in the kingdom of God, when the heart falls into rebel- 
lion against itself, and flaming lust and smouldering rancor, amid 
infinite contests, are extinguished by the tears of an humility 
which lies low before God! There first, yea there, where not 
even the eye of the Christian brother may cast a glance, is the 
excellency and glory of him who is born of the Spirit. There 
smokes an incense more precious to the Lord than all the aloe 
of the most fragrant good works; since nothing is greater before 
God than the proud human heart, humbling itself and divesting 
itself of its hidden selfishness before his flaming eye. 


PART I. 
On THe Oricin or HeaTHENIsM. 


Let us first hear what the apostle Paul says of the origin of 
heathenism, that we may build our views thereon, whatever they 
may be, as on a safe foundation. He says, according to an ac- 
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curate translation of the passage :* “ The divine wrath will be 
manifested from heaven against all ungodliness and unholiness 
of men who, through unboliness, suppress the truth. For so 
much as can be known of God, is surely manifest to them ; God 
himself hath manifested itto them. For what in him is pecul- 
iarly invisible, his eternal power and divinity, even that appears, 
as it were, visible in his creatures since the creation of the world, 
as soon as we betake ourselves with our inward consciousness to 
this contemplation; so that they (the heathen) have no excuse.' 
They knew God indeed, but they honoured him not as the most 
high God, and were not thankful to him as such; but they be- 
came fools in their speculations, and their dull apprehension was 
deluded. They became fools, because they pretended to be 
the wise ; and substituted in the place of the glory of the imper- 
ishable God, the image of the form of perishable men, of birds, 
of four-footed beasts, and of creeping things. Therefore God 
also on his part hath given them up through the lusts of their 
sense to impurity, so that they have dishonoured their own 
bodies ;—they have changed the true nature of God for a 
false one, and have honoured and worshipped the creature more 
ihan the Creator, to whom be glory forever! Amen. ‘There- 
fore, 1 say, God hath given them up to debasing lusts, inasmuch 
as the women have changed the natural intercourse to the un- 
natural, and likewise the men in passing by the natural use of 
the women, lave burnt in lust toward each other, as man prac- 
tising shame with man, wherein they have prepared for them- 
selves the recompense which is due to them for their apostasy. 
For, as thus they did not regard it worth their pains, to attain 
to the consciousness of God, so God also hath given them up to 
a debased mind, to commit indecency, being full of profaneness, 
whoredom, malice, avarice, baseness; full of ‘envy, murder, con- 
tention, mischief, fraud; calumniators, slanderers, despisers of 
God, haughty, proud, boastful, mischief-makers, disobedient to 
parents, covenant-breakers, unkind, implacable, unmerciful ; 
who, although they well knew the moral law of God,'namely, 


* Rom. 1: 18 seq. 


‘Book of Wisdom, 13:8, ‘“ Nevertheless they are not thereby 
excused. For if they have been able to perceive so much, as to es- 
teem the creature, why have they not sooner found the Lord him- 
self?” Athanasius’ Apology p. 33, “As the great artist Phidias 
is known by the proportion and taste in his statues, so God from his 
great works.” 
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that they who do such things are worthy of death, still not only 
do the same, but also bestow applause on those who do them.” 
What the apostle would here say, we will endeavour more 
clearly to develope by a paraphrase. Paul would say this: “1 
am a preacher of the joyful message of a Redeemer to all men, 
for all men need such a Redeemer. This I will first of all show 
to you heathen. The wrath of God will one day reveal itself 
from heaven upon all those who, through unholiness, have sup- 
pressed the truth. And these are ye, the heathen. This truth 
in are consists in the right knowledge of God. But this, 
so far as it is universally accessible to men, has been revealed to 
you. No one can know abstractly what God is in himself; we 
can only learn his attributes, and, through them, his nature. 
These attributes of God are partly physical, partly moral, partly 
power (duvaucc), partly divinity (@esorm¢). Although in them- 
selves invisible, they have become in a manner visible in the cre- 
ation of God that lies before us. We cannot indeed derive from 
nature this idea of a being perfectly unlimited in a metaphysical 
and moral sense, unless we previously have it in us. But 
we need only to suffer the revelation which is in us, to be awak- 
ened by the external revelation (voovmeva xa@ogarar). And 
this takes place thus. The unprejudiced man will feel himself im- 
pelled, by a survey of creation, to admit an infinite power which 
formed and limits all things, but is itself without limit.2 And thus 
there arises to him the consciousness of a being, physically un- 
limited and absolute. But since he must regard this being as 
the limiter and author of his own moral nature, be cannot do 
otherwise—he must attribute also the highest degree of moral per- 
fection to that unlimited Original. And in this way, if no ungod- 
ly impulse disturb this natural consciousness in man, there can 
develope itself, not indeed from a view of the universe, but still by 
a view of the universe, the consciousness of one single moral be- 
ing, a God who limits all things. This simple perception did not 
develope itself in the heathen, although the germ of it lay in them ; 
but the selfish impulse (7 adexia) suppressed it in the germ. 
Man chose to sin; he would not elevate his soul above the whole 


® Wisdom 13: 4, 5. “And as they wondered at the might 
and power, they should have understood from them how much 
mightier must he be who hath prepared all such things. For from 
the greatness and beauty of the works, the Creator of them is pro- 
portionally seen.” 
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visible world. Hence the Greeks, in the speculations of their 
deluded reason, became fools, and sought for the Eternal within | 
the limits of the perishable. ‘This degeneracy in the knowledge 
of God, occasioned by the selfish ungodly impulse of the will, 
had this consequence, that the true measure for all that is more 
elevated, vanished,—that man lost sight of his own higher nature, 
and debased himself. God suffered this to take place as a 
righteous judgment, since it lies in the moral arrangement of the 
universe, that evil punishes itself, just as goodness rewards it- 
self. As therefore man had degraded the being and nature of 
God down to the world of sense; so now also he degraded him- 
self beneath the brutes, inasmuch as he was no longer guided by 
the light of a higher knowledge, but from the sinful inclinations 
of his own will. This continued watil even in respect to knowl- 
edge also, the divine light continually faded more and more, so 
that (v. 32) in the end, man, being utterly sunken, could, with 
cool reflection, even approve of sin in and for itself. Hitherto, 
the better judgment had only been darkened in moments of sin ; 
but now, when this had taken place, the lowest point of degra- 
dation had been reached.” 

This view of the holy apostle concerning the origin of the 
heathen deities, is new and profound. Yet before we take a near- 
er survey of it, we subjoin to this decision, similar declarations 
of some distinguished men of the ancient church, which place 
the apostle’s doctrine in a yet clearer light, viz. of ‘Theophilus, 
bishop of Antioch, about the year 170; of Athanasius, bishop 
of Alexandria, 350; and of Philastrius, bishop of Brixia, 350, 

In answer to the question of the heathen,—Where then is 
his (the Christian’s) God? Theophilus gives the following re- 
ply.2 “Do you, first of all, show whether the eyes of your 
soul see, and the ears of your heart hear. For as they, who 
see with the corporeal eye, can perceive the things of ordinary 
life, and distinguish every variety of each, light and shade, 
white and black, the well formed and the ill formed, the well 
fitted and the ill fitted, the symmetrical and the disproportion- 
ed or the redundant or the mutilated; and as the same holds 
true of the hearing, where we distinguish the sharp toned, the 
dull toned, and the well toned; so is it with the ears of the 
heart and the eyes of the soul. God is seen of those only who 
can see him, those namely who have opened the eyes of their 


5 Theophilus ad Autolyc. I. 2. 
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soul. All have eyes, indeed ; but some have them clouded, so 
as not to see the light of the sun. Now because the blind see 
not the sun, still it does not therefore cease to be the sun ; but 
the blind must impute the fault to themselves and to their eyes. 
Thus, O man, are the eyes of thy soul obscured by thy sins and 
evil deeds ; for a man must preserve his soul pure as a burnished 
mirror. As when there is rust upon the mirror, the countenance 
of a man is not perceived in it, so likewise the man in whom sin 
reigns, cannot perceive God.” 

Athanasius describes the origin of idolatry in like manner in 
his Apology.4 “Inasmuch as the soul, through devotion to 
sensual lusts, overspreads the mirror which it has as it were in 
itself, and by which alone it could discern the image of the 
Father, it now sees no more what the soul ought to see. It 
turns itself in every direction, and sees barely the objects of 
sense which come in contact with it. Now in this condition, 
filled with fleshly lusts and moved by carnal thoughts, nothing 
further remains but that it seek for itself the God whom it has 
forgot, in corporeal and earthly things, assigning the name of 
God to visible things, and imagining only that in regard to him 
which is pleasing to itself. Thus moral corruption leads, as the 
prime cause, to idolatry.”—Athanasius further says, p. 9, “ As 
mankind imagined sin which is not real, solikewise gods which are 
not real. ‘They resemble persons who have fallen into a deep 
well, and cannot rise on account of the pressure of the water ; 
they look on the bottom, and soon think that nothing any 
longer exists above in the light, because they hold that on the 
ground at the bottom to be the most important. Thus does 
one, who loses himself in the world of creation, forget the 
Creator !” 

Just so Philastrius expresses himself. “There is yet one 
heresy which affirms that heathenism was not introduced through 
the wickedness of men, nor even invented through the sugges- 
tion of the devil, in order to practise vice and sin, but was in- 
stituted by God himself. But if it was established by God, why 
is it condemned by God? For that from the beginning of 
the world, a knowledge of God the almighty Father, of his 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, was published, admits of no doubt ; 


* Athanasii Opp. omnia ed. Parisiis 1727. p. 8. 


5 Philastrius, Liber de Haeresibus in Biblioth. Max. Patrum 
Vol. IV. Pars I. p. 30, in the 60th Heresy. 
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since we find it constantly in the book of Genesis: ‘And God 
said; and God did ;—the Lord caused tt to rain from the Lord 
out of heaven, Gen. 19: 24 3--the Spirit brooded over the waters ;’ 
and since Pharaoh says: ‘ Who shall interpret this to us, who 
hath not the Spirit of God?’—and David says: ‘ By the word 
of the Lord were the heavens founded, and all their host by the 
breath of his mouth.’ But when afterwards the perverted will 
of man turned away from so lofty a knowledge of piety, when 
he made it his endeavour to serve false gods and vanities, and 
preferred to give himself up to the most infamous life, he became 
subject to the sentence of condemnation ; so that of old the pro- 
phets declared: ‘Whoever sacrifices to idols, shall be rooted out.’ 
And again: ‘ The gods that have not made the heavens, shall be ~ 
rooted out.’ Hence too the Lord thus announces his second ~ 
coming: ‘I that spake by the prophets, behold! I myself am 
here.’ So likewise God no where commands to worship angels, 
nor the elements of the world, nor any creature, nor the idols 
which the debased will of man would rather invent, that they 
may have liberty to practise their infamous deeds and abomina- 
tions, in order that through this worship they may venture to en- 
joy this unbounded licentiousness in sinning.” 

The views of the origin of heathenism laid down in the declara- 
tions of Christians now quoted, proceed from the very first on 
the assumption, that the true worship of God existed earlier than 
the false; and that, consequently, heathenism is not the serpent 
that Jay already in the cradle of the human race and first be- 
guiled man. This assumption, moreover, does not need to rest in 
our minds simply and solely on the authority of the divine de- 
claration alone. Sound philosophy and history, which can dis- 
tinguish the disyecta membra poetae, afford for it a testimony suf- 
ficiently loud. As to history, compare what is said upon it in 
the Appendix.® As regards sound philosophy, it has always | 
been of the opinion, that dialectics came first, and then sophis- | 
try ; the truth earlier than falsehood. But now, when the apos- 
tle says to the heathen, that they renounced their God against 
their better knowledge, through lust of sin, this view of the case 
is indeed new. This however ought not to surprise us; since 
Christianity generally is rich in new views, because it ever looks 
down as from an eminence on spiritual things, and its glance too 
penetrates to the very depths. 


° At the end of this article, in the present Number. 
Vou. II. No. 5. 12 
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Infinitely great and important is the truth which Christianity 
thus teaches man, viz. THAT SIN IS THE MOTHER OF ALL FALSE- 
HOOD AND ERROR. And truly is it said by the Rabbins: “ He is not 
wise, who first becomes wise and then discovers his sins ; but he is 
wise, who first discovers his sins and then becomes wise.” Every 
one may daily perceive in his own bosom, how sin repeats continu- 
ally one and the same deceit on man; and this succeeds anew to 
her with every morning’s dawn after thousands of years, with the 
wisest philosopher no less than with the deluded multitude. Desire 
and lust, this econ chained in the heart of fallen man, allures 
and lays hold of ; knowledge withstands; but desire then allures 
with more boldness and vehemence, and knowledge is deluded 
and seeks a pretext; and now lust conceives and brings forth 
sin. And the more frequently knowledge, this divine gift, suf- 
fers herself to be deluded by enticing lust, the more feebly does 
she resist, the more she becomes herself a deceptive light, and 
herself in turn brings forth sin ; as the apostle also shews to the 
heathen. 

If now the doctrine of the one true God was the original doc- 
trine among the human race, we can most satisfactorily ex- 
plain from that very delusion of sin, how the worship of many 
gods, and those indeed objects of nature, may have gradually 
arisen. As long as man remained in a living moral relation 
with God, the source of his life, he directed his view less to that 
life which pervades and rules all nature. He walked indeed on 
the earth, but his soul moved in the higher world of spirits, in 
which its inmost desires take root. In the mean time, the 
more the vital intercourse of the soul with God grew cold, and 
the more the mind of man lost the consciousness of the self-ex- 
istent God who is above the world of sense, and of the king- 
dom of celestial holiness and bliss, so much the more his 
whole attention was directed to that natural life apparent in the 
visible world,—which certainly is not a moral life. When now, 
through the inclinations of his corrupt heart, man had become 
thus estranged more and more from intercourse with God, and 
gradually also from the thoughts of the holy God and the holy spir- 
itual world ; when he had thus suffered himself more and more to 
be drawn away from the Creator down to the creation ; then the 
error lay almost directly in his path, viz. that the more sagacious, 
who renounced the knowledge of one holy, self-existent God above 
the world, should regard as God that collective vitality which ap- 
pears in the visible world, and thus give origin to Pantheism; while, 
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on the other hand, the more dull of apprehension, who could not 
look away from what lay before their eyes, nor elevate their 
view to one great whole, should suppose they beheld a distinct 
God in each individual phenomenon, and in this manner give 
occasion to Polytheism. 

This transition from Monotheism to Pantheism, is confirmed 
to us by a consideration of the character of several legends of 
the ancient world of tradition. To this purpose, we may notice, 
that many traditions which had a moral character among the 
most ancient nations, have ee that character to a physical 
import in later times. Thus, for example, the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls, had, among the ancient Indians and 
probably also among the Pythagoreans, a purely moral import, 
as a token of its identity with the doctrine of the fall of man. 
Menu, the lawgiver, taught among the Indians :° “ Shrouded 
in thickest darkness, the reward of their deeds, conscious of an 
aim or end, all these are endowed with a sense of joy and sor- 
row. ‘Towards this end they now advance, coming forth from 
God even down to the lowest plant, in this terrific world 
of being, which sinks continually down in ruin.”—-Widely 
different, on the other hand, do we find this doctrine among the 
later Indians, and in the religion of Buddha,* where the doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls is only the dividing up and the 
self-renovation of the divine Being. And if, as to Plato, some 
have raised a doubt whether he attributed a moral import to the 
metempsychosis, so much at least is incontestible, that among 
the New-Platonists, along with the moral view of it, there existed 
also a physical one, or more properly, one implying fatalism. We 
likewise find in the Grecian fables of primeval discord still a moral 
point of view ; but among the philosophers, on the contrary, as 
with Empedocles and Pythagoras in their precepts respecting 
love and strife, rectitude and perverseness, this vanishes.’ 

But in respect to the origin of Polytheism from the pan- 
theistic hylozoism (the attributing of life to matter), the Pytha- 
gorean Perictyon thus mentions it as in itself very natural, when 


® Schlegel, iiber die Weisheit der Indier, p. 279. 

* Who flourished in India about A. C. 1000 where his religion 
once prevailed, and whence it spread into Japan, China, and Thi- 
bet, where, as well as in Ceylon, it exists at the present day. En- 
cyc. AMERICANA. 


7 Compare Plutarch de Iside et Osir. c. 48. 
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he says :° ‘“ Whoever is in a situation to resolve all the laws of 
things into one and the same fundamental power (#977), and out 
of this to replace and enumerate them together again, he seems 
to be the wisest and to have nearest approached the truth ; and 
he also seems to have found a watch-tower on which one can see 
God, and view all which pertains to him in its proper connexion 
and order, and arranged in its appropriate place.” Just so was 
the import of polytheism described by the stoic school. These 
pantheistic materialists viewed God as the spiritual fire, with 
whom the visible world is connected in the most intimate union, 
as the substratum of activity. By virtue of this hylozoism, they 
were also very well able to connect themselves with the poly- 
theism which prevailed among the multitude ; and they there- 
fore interpreted the several gods to be the fundamental powers 
of the universe. Thus Zeno says:® “God is the author and, 
as it were, the father of all, as well in general, as in view of that 
part of him which pervades all; and he is called by various names, 
according to the powers manifested. He is called Dis, because 
all things are through him ; Zeus, because all live through him 

nv) ; Athene, because his directing power is diffused in aether 

telvecv) ; Here, because it is diffused in the air ;” etc. Just so 
the Pseudo-Plutarch speaks of the Stoics :!° “‘ The spirit, accord- 
ing to their doctrine, pervades the whole world ; but it receives 
various appellations derived from the universe of matter, accord- 
ing to the various parts of matter which are animated by it.”" 
—As now there is universally no error in which some distorted 
truth may not lie at the bottom, so there certainly lay in this er- 
ror the fact, that, every where in the world both of matter and 
of mind, man only sees the phenomena without comprehending 
their essence. Clemens Alexandrinus among the fathers of the 
christian church, was the most deeply engaged in endeavouring 
to extract the disguised truth out of every error. He gives us 
also here a fine hint, when he says:’* “God, in the universal 
sense, is really to be designated by no name at all. Every name 
denotes only a part of his perfections. It is only when one takes 


®In Stobaei Serm. I. ed. Aureliae Allobr. 1609. 

® In Diogenes Laertius VII. 147. 

10 Pjutarchus de placitis phil. I. 7. 

11 Compare Cicero de Nat. Deor. IT. 40.—Seneca de Trenes. IV. 
12 Clemens Alex. Stromata, V. 12. 
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all the possible names of the Divinity together, that he is able to 
name God.” 

In this sketch, we have laid open the chief sources of heathen 
mythology, and especially of the gods of the natural world. 
There is, nevertheless, one other source not wholly to be passed 
over, viz. the deification of distinguished men and benefactors of 
the human race. From this especially does the author of the 
Book of Wisdom derive the origin of idolatry, Chap. 14: 17, 
18, 19. ‘Whomsoever the people could not honour in pre- 
sence, because of their distant abode, they caused the counte- 
nance of him to be delineated for them in distant lands, and 
made a goodly image of the king to be honoured, so that they 
might designedly flatter the absent as though present. Thus 
also the ambition of the artist excited the ignorant to still greater 
idolatry. For he, desiring to gratify the prince, exerted all his 
skill in order to produce a picture of the highest beauty.” This 
view had already been presented by some of the Greeks, among 
whom the most conspicuous were E:phorus, the scholar of Isocra- 
tes, whose principles we find in the Bibliotheca of Diodorus of 
Sicily, and Euhemerus, in his celebrated work ‘/ega ’Avayoagy. — 
Also, for the most part, the defenders of the christian faith fol- | 
lowed this view of mythology ; and hence likewise Clemens Al- 
exandrinus, in a striking manner, called the temples of the gods, | 
the tombs of the gods; just as the mausolea are the tombs of | 
mortals. ‘This derivation of the gods is not to be entirely re- | 
jected, as was done by the New-Platonists and the Eclecties, 
who contend violently against Euhemerus.'* For the mytholo- 
gy of the ancients, like Corinthian brass, is compounded of many 
ingredients; and deified men are certainly found among the 
gods of the heathen; but still this shallower view has too often 
predominated in treating of mythology, because it is the easiest 
of comprehension. 

We will now consider the origin of the statues and paintings 
of the gods. An ancient fabulous tradition places it in the age 
of Serug,'® who is said to have made images of his ancestors 
out of reverence, and his posterity paid divine honours to them. 
This tradition has been repeated by many western historians, 
(for example, Cedrenus,) and also by some eastern ones, as 


'S Compare Eusebii Praep. Evang. IT. 6. 
4 See Plut. de Iside and Osiride c. 24. 
'5 See Suidas under Seeor'z. 
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Mirchond. The author of the Book of Wisdom!® also derives the 
rise of images from the representations of men, Chap. 14: 15. 
But although perhaps such may have been the fact in some 
individual cases, yet it cannot be denied that a far greater and 
deeper feeling lay at the foundation of this whole custom. 
What this feeling was, is finely described by the heathen rhe- 
torician Dio Chrysostom.” Let no one say, on account of 
the imperfection of all our representations of God, that it were 
better to have even none, and rather barely tolook up to heaven. 
The wise may indeed adore the gods as being far from us ; but 
there exists in all men AN EAGER LONGING TO ADORE AND WOR- 
SHIP THE GoDs as NIGH. For as children, torn from father and 
mother, feel a powerful and affectionate longing, often stretch 
out their hands after their absent parents, and often dream of 
them ; so the man, who heartily loves the gods for their benevo- 
lence towards us and their relationship with us, desires to be 
continually near them and to have intercourse with them ; so 
that many barbarians, ignorant of the arts, have called the very 
mountains and trees gods, that they might recognize them as 
nearer to themselves.” This longing here described, had al- 
ready been fulfilled for inquiring souls when Dio wrote these 
words. The Son of God had already appeared in the world ; 
the reflected splendour of the Father and of his glory, had al- 
ready been seen of mortals; and the flaming image of his majesty 
still impresses itself in the sanctified soul of every one who now 
hears of him. 

Less in accordance with the feeling of the lower classes of 
men, but still very sensibly, Porphyry says of the invention and 
import of images :!8 God should be represented in the world 
of sense, by that which is in the greatest accordance with his 
spiritual nature.” And in a fragment of a lost work,'® he em- 
ploys this comparison: “ The image is related to the god, as the 
the written book to the thoughts inscribed in it. The fool may 
regard the book merely as bark and parchment; but the wise 
man undestands the sense.” Athanasius,”° who adduces the same 
comparison used by the heathen, goes on to add: “ But yet they 


6 Just so several of the apologists ; for example, Lactant. Inst. 
div. IT. 2. 


'7 Dio Chrysost. Orationes ed. Reiske Or. XII. p. 405. 
18 Euseb. Praep. III. 7. 19 Thid. 
20 Athan. Opp. T. I. p. 23. 
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should not value the signature of the great king higher than the 


king himself.” When we consider the character of human nature, 
we see that it is very dangerous to suffer man to seek from with- 
out, what he should seek only in the interior of his own breast ; 
and that, through the representations of the gods formed by art, 
he does but too easily come to suffer his mind to stop at the ex- 
terior, without duly attending to the revelation of Deity in a sanc- 
tified human soul. Moreover, Christians in later times justified 
their images of the Divine Being, on the ground that, among an 
ignorant common ple who cannot read, the image stands in 
the place of the Holy Scriptures ; and that otherwise, if we 
would prevent all abuse, we must build no churches, lest the 
multitude should come to the conclusion, that God may dwell 
shut up within walls.” 





PART II. 


ESTIMATION OF THE HEATHEN RELIGION BY THE HEATHEN 
THEMSELVES. 


Before we take a view of the heathen religion from the high- 
est point of observation, that of the Gospel, let us hear how it 
may have been judged of by its adherents themselves ; that we 
may thence perceive how so many became conscious to them- 
selves, that their wants could not be satisfied by it. Of these, the 
more superficial then passed upon all religion the same sentence 
as upon their own; while, on the contrary, those who thought 
more deeply, sought for themselves some compensation in a high- 
er knowledge of their own creating. It might now be in the 
highest degree instructive, if we knew more accurately the re- 
ligious wants of the common heathen ; but of the internal relig- 
ious life of the heathen, as it had shaped itself among the multi- 
tude, we know little or nothing. We are therefore not in a situ- 
ation to point out, how far a longing for something better was 
manifested among the uncultivated ranks: The common peo- 
ple, so called, have customarily a more lively susceptibility for 
true religious feeling ; because they have not philosophized away 
their feeling of religious want ; because no delusive and dazzling 


‘ = ae Gregory the Great, in his Epistle to Serenus, and Walafried 
trabo. 
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wisdom has afforded to the longing of the God-related soul, an 
apparent relief, when once it has awaked out of its slumber of 
sin. On this very ground, we must believe that there was 
many an individual even among the heathen, who mourned in 
silence that his desire after heavenly consolation was not satisfi- 
ed, and that he had no higher spiritual ideal at which he might 
aim, amid the troubles of the world, as the most appropriate ob- 
ject of life. 

Tertullian gives us a small specimen of the shaping and direc- 
tion of pious feeling in the common people among the ancients, 
when he relates, that “in the deepest emotions of their minds 
they never direct their exclamations to their false gods; but 
employ the words: By Gov! As truly as Gop lives! Gop 
help me! Moreover, they do not thereby have their view di- 
rected to the capitol, but to heaven.” Here, also, belongs the 
interesting remark of Aulus Gellius ; that the ancient Romans 
were not accustomed, during an earthquake, to pray to some 
one of the gods individually, but only to God in the gener- 
al, as to the Unknown.™ The notices concerning the sentiments 
of the common people are thus few, for this reason, because that 
portion of them who became writers, reckoned themselves among 
the higher and cultivated class, and regarded the mental and mo- 
ral development of the lower class as wholly different from 
and inferior to their own. But whenever the more cultivated 
did still in some degree regard and express the sentiments of 
the uncultivated, there are exhibited to us many very pointed 
declarations concerning the gods, the defects of heathenism, and 
the true character of piety,—namely, in the Greek comic wri- 
ters, of whom, alas, we have only broken fragments.” On the 
other hand, how different do we find the state of things at the 
beginning of the Reformation, the historians of which give us 














2 The fine passage in Lactantius: ‘ Nam vulgus interdum plus 
sapit, quia tantum quantum opus est sapit.” Lact. Inst. III. 5. 


23 Noctes Atticae, I. 28. 


24 Lactantius, who dwells upon this more extensively, remarks, 
that it was in misfortune or danger, that they made use particularly 
of the appellation Deus; “ postquam metus deseruit, and pericula 
recesserunt, tum vero alacres ad deorum templa concurrunt, his li- 
bant.” De Inst. div. II. 1. 


25 See the important fragments of Philemon, Menander, Diphilus, 
in Clem. Alex. Strom. V. and in his book de-Monarchia Dei. 
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innumerable and extremely affecting traits out of the spiritual 
life of the common people, who were longing for that religious 
revolution ; because these writers recognized, even in the lowest 
of the people, the one and the same Spirit of God which had 
awaked themselves to a holy life.”° 

If now, among the more cultivated Greeks and Romans, a 
lively feeling of the heart contributed less to make them see 
the vanity of their idol worship, (since they themselves sought to 
substitute in its place only abstract systems,) yet, on the other 
hand, their knowledge was so much the more clear, and they easi- 
ly perceived theoretically the corruptness of such a system of re- 
ligion. Among the most ancient of these witnesses for the 
truth, Xenophanes, the author of the Eleatic sect, deserves to 
be mentioned. This sagacious man closed his work on Nature 
with these striking words : “No man has discovered any certain- 
ty, nor will discover it, concerning the gods and what I say of 
the universe. For, if he uttered what is even most perfect, 
still he does not ‘now it, but conjecture hangs over all.”—All 
true, if only the guide of syllogistic reasoning is to lead men up 
to the highest Being. In this view, Xenophanes justly deserves 
the praise which ‘Timon the misanthrope gave him, who called 
him the thinker without conceitedness ; only that in the above 
assertion, the acute philosopher was merely a destroyer, who 
could give man nothing in place of what he took away. 

Xenophanes differed nevertheless from the other philosophers 
in this, that he frankly declared whatever was his conviction con- 
cerning the gods; and although he might come out in the strong- 
est contradiction to the popular opinions, still he really made it his 
object, to enlighten and cultivate the people. He taught thus :%7 
*Qne God only is supreme among men and gods ;_ neither in ex- 
ternal shape nor in spirit to be compared with man.” —“ But mor- 
tals think that the gods are begotten, are like themselves in mind, in 
voice, and body.”—* But if cattle or lions had hands, so as to de- 
lineate with their hands, or to perform the business of man, then 
horses would represent the divinities like horses, the cattle like 
cattle, and lend them such bodies as themselves possess.’ 





°6 See the excellent remarks on the Reformation in George Miil- 
ler’s Reliquien, Leipzig 1806. B. III. 


27 See Sextus Empir. adv. Mathem. VII. 49. 


8 Clem. Alex. Strom. V. 14. Euseb. Praep. XIII. 13. 
Vou. II. No. 5. 13 
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Theodoret gives, by way of extract, the continuation of these vers- 
es ;” in which Xenophanes affirms, that the illusion as to the ima- 
ges of the gods, is even more manifest than the illusions of the 
stageplayer ; inasmuch as the Ethiopians represent their gods as 
black, with flat noses like themselves ; the Thracians, reddish, etc. 
Yet even from this error, we can discover the truth which lies at 
the foundation. It is indeed true, what Epicharmus says in a 
fragment, that each race of beings regards its own original 
form as the most beautiful ; but this springs from the fact, that no 
being can rise beyond the limits prescribed to him by the Crea- 
tor. Every one sees God in the archetype of his own species ; 
and perceives only through the fundamental ideal of his own 
being, the founder of all being. Nevertheless he perceives the 
same not the less truly on this account. ‘This is the one great 
visage that is reflected in the mirrors of all the archetypes of the 
several species, and of every particular individual. From the 
smaller mirrors, it beams back in a more limited manner, from 
the larger more perfectly ; but from all truly ; as the doctrine 
of emanation in the cabalistic book Sohar, finely illustrates it by 
the same image. Now precisely in this also lies the deep im- 
port of anthropomorphism and anthropopathy, which ought by 
no means to be thrown away, but only to be used with wisdom. 

But Xenophanes also attacks the representations of the gods 
which are found in the Greek poets, and which are not only un- 
suitable, but also contemptible and unworthy. He says: “ Ho- 
mer and Hesio« attribute to the gods all that is disgraceful and 
base among men, theft, adultery, and mutual fraud.”*! Hence 
Timon also calls him, ‘the mocker of Homeric deceit,’ “Oun- 
oanarns éxexdnrns.—Heraclitus of Ephesus expresses himself 
even more severely than Xenophanes against the poets.” He 
says: ‘ Homer should be thrown out of the contest and have his 
ears boxed, and Archilochus likewise.” 

Next after Xenophanes, that philosopher deserves to be quoted, 
who was both the greatest among the heathen and the nearest to 
Christianity, namely Socrates. Discarding the propensity to 
airy and fruitless speculation, so deeply founded in the character 


29 De affect. curat. disp. III. p. 780. ed. Hal. 
3° Diog. Laert.$1II. 16, in the Life of Plato. 
3" Sext. Emp. adv. Math. X. 193. 

%2 Diog. Laert. IX. 1. 
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of his le, and opposed to every thing which does not direct- 
ly nfbease the onakditnatee of man, he introduced among the 
Grecian people, by his hints and by particular doctrines, a new 
sect; which, though afterwards so greatly subjected to the Gre- 
cian form, was nevertheless, throughout six hundred years, the 
jewel of all those among the Greeks and Romans who had an 
earnest regard for that which is holy and divine. The ignor- 
ance of Socrates [in regard to true religion], was not mere doc- 
trine but feeling ; between which, as Hamann remarks, there is a 
greater difference, than between a living animal and an anatomi- 
cal skeleton. This conscious and deeply felt ignorance brought 
him down, with self-denial, to become the teacher of the com- 
mon people, for which God had formed him. He followed his 
daemon or guardian spirit, so far as it did not dissuade him. 
But it dissuaded him from entirely taking away that world of 
gods from the people, on which depended all the morality that 
was then extant. I dissuaded him from undertaking what sur- 
assed his powers ; for that it was not fear which caused him to 
eee silence on the subject, is at least shewn by the declaration 
which he makes in Plato (in Crito) ; “ We must therefore not 
care at all for what the multitude say, but for what the knower 
of right and wrong, the One and the truth itself declares. 

He acted, accordingly, on that principle of wisdom which he 
had learnt from the Delphic Apollo—ov Acyec, ovde xouvntes, 
alla onuaiver, ‘he does not declare nor conceal a thing, but he 
indicates it.’ His doctrine respecting the divinity, was this: 
The very appropriate and skilful structure of man, and of the 
inferior world, as also the judicious and wonderful arrangement 
of the whole universe, are a witness for the invisible Being, who, 
although he does not himself appear, is yet perceived by his op- 
erations, just as the soul by its activity. “This,” says Socra- 
tes (in the remarkable passage, Memor. IV. 3) to Euthydemus, 
“this”’—namely, that the gods imparted supernatural revela- 
tions to man, in relation to which Euthydemus had before ex- 
pressed the opinion that Socrates himself seemed to be in the 
highest degree worthy of such a_revelation,—* thou wilt also 
learn, O Euthydemus, if thou dost not watt until thou seest the 
shapes of the gods ; but if it is enough for thee, beholding their 
works, to worship and adore the gods.”™ 





8 The Mohammedan Calif, Omar II. finely exhibits the same 
thought, namely, that the sanctification of man is the way for him 
to attain to the knowledge of the Divine nature. See Ghasali’s 
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Socrates avoided every more minute explanation concerning 
the nature of God, as being unintelligible to man. “ Consider,” 
says he to Euthydemus, (I.c.) “that the sun, which is visible 
to all, nevertheless permits no man closely to inspect it, but if 
any one attempts to view it in an improper manner, it robs him 
of sight. Even the servants of the gods,** thunder and wind, are 
— to men by their effects, but invisible in themselves.” 

o this prudent ignorance about the nature of God, Socrates add- 
ed the explanation of the only right way to happiness for man ; and 
through this, established the true knowledge of the nature of God, 
which he had given up on the dialectic plan. Socrates taught, 
that RESEMBLANCE TO GOD IS THE ONLY WAY TO THE TRUE ~» 
HAPPINESS OF MAN}; he execrated those who had first explain- 
ed the good and the useful as two diverse things,*® and he placed 
holiness and happiness as synonymous. And just this view of ho- 
liness is by all means requisite, if it is intended to be a true view. 
By this practical doctrine concerning God and divine things, 
seed was scattered abroad which, although Socrates himself did 
not attack heathenism, was yet received by many warm hearts, 
produced fruit even to the latest periods, and in various ways oc- 
casioned a reaction against the system of heathen mythology. 

Among the immediate followers of Socrates, Xenophon is first 
book on the forty principles, Cod. Ms. Bibl. Reg. Berol. p. 6. Ha- 
riri relates, that, at a certain time, the prophet approached as they 
were conversing with each other on predestination, and chided 
them angrily: ““Whatdo Ihear? Am I sent to you on account of 
this? Have I not an hundred times said, ye shall not dispute on 
this subject? Rather imitate Omar. When one asked him, What 
is predestination? he answered: A very deep sea. When the 
question was repeated, he said: A very dark path. But when he 
was asked yet again, he cried out: It is a secret which, since God 
has concealed, I shall not reveal. Whoever wishes to discover the 
secrets of kings, departs not from their gates, and zealously exe- 
cutes their commands. Do thou even thus, if thou wouldst learn 
to understand the secrets of God.” 


34 Ps. 104: 4, Thou makest the winds thy servants, etc. 


35 The farce of Aristophanes, which he denominated the Clouds, 
was probably in derision of Socrates for guiding men from idols to 
a single God in heaven. Thus, from the same misunderstanding, 
Juvenal says of the Jews: Nil praeter nubes et coeli numen ado- 
rent. 


3% Cicero de Off. HT. 3. 
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to be noticed. In a letter to to Aeschines, he says :*7 “ For 
that divine things lie beyond our knowledge, is clear to all ; it 
is enough, therefore, to revere the power of God which is ele- 
vated above all things; since it is neither easy to find him, nor 
right to speculate minutely concerning him. Servants do not 
need to know the nature of their masters, since nothing belongs to 
them but obedience.” In these remarkable words of this heathen, 
lies the ground why Christianity gave no revelation of metaphy- 
sical truths to man, but only of practical truths. It was not so 
much a matter of importance for us to learn the nature of God 
and the relations of the three persons in the Godhead, as to dis- 
cover the will of God, and experience the blessed influences 
that go forth into the hearts of men from the Creator and Up- 
holder, the Redeemer, and the, Sanctifier. 

We also find the same Socratic sentiment concerning the re- 
lation of God to man, in other voices of Greece, e. g. in the Tra- 
gedian who said :* “ Jf the gods themselves conceal it, then thou 
canst not discover the nature of Deity, even if thou goest about 
investigating all things ;”® and in the comedian Philemon :* 
‘« Believe in one God and revere him ; but speculate not concern- 
ing him. Thou canst do nothing more, than barely to specu- 
late. Do not strive to learn whether he is, or whether he is not. 
Revere him continually as being, and as being nigh to thee. 
Whatever God is, rHat he himself wills not that thou shouldst 
learn.” 

Next to Xenophon, Plato is to be mentioned. In Plato, we 
see the practical mind of Socrates, which scarcely rose in any 
degree above the radical character of the Greek people as such, 
again become sti!] more invested with the Greek form, and even 


57 Stobaei Serm. ed. Aureliae Allobrog. 1609. Sermo 78. 
3° Bothe Fragm. Soph. No. VI. out of Stobaeus. 


39 Akin to this, is the sentiment of the Arabian Abul Hussein 
Nuri, in Jami’s Garden of Spring, Cod. Ms. Book I. ‘‘ When God 
hides himself from any one, no guide nor intelligence can conduct 
to him. When our beloved does not himself put forth his counten- 
ance from beneath the veil, no one is able to withdraw the veil from it. 
And again, were the whole world to become a veil, there is nothing 
to fear where he exhibits his beauty.”—At the foundation of this 
there lies the truth, that God is found, not through voluntary run- 
ning, but through the mercy of God. 


“© Stobaei Eclogae ed. Heeren, No. 5. 
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not unfrequently to be entirely swallowed up in it. We see 
in Plato the intuitive manner of perception united with the dis- 
cursive, profundity with acuteness of mind, the Orient with the 
Occident, yet continually with a preponderance of the latter. 
This contest of the two diverse elements, shows itself in him al- 
so on the subject of religion. He wavers between the mytholo- 
gical and the purely speculative, instead of giving his convictions, 
like Socrates, in the simple form of familiar conversation. 
What Plato says in his Politicus, is completely true in itself: “ It 
is difficult, in the exhibition of something more lofty, not to em- 
ploy imagery (aagade’yuara).” And thus has Plato himself ap- 
plied it to religion ; inasmuch as on the one hand he by no means 
disdains the religious mythology of his nation, but customarily 
elicits from it a refined and truly elevated sense; as, for ex- 
ample, in the fable of Saturn, who, in the golden age of the 
world, was the herdsman of the herd of men; or in the striking 
mythus, in his Symposion, of Poverty, which Love bore as a 
child along with Wealth, ete. 

On the other hand the speculative delineations of God by Pla- 
to, though likewise parabolically presented, are the highest sum- 
mit to which the human mind can attain. According to him, 
God, as the author of all being, is elevated above all visible be- 
ing, and is not this being itself; as the sun in the visible world 
is neither the organ of vision nor the object, so God is related to 
every object of thought ; he is the medium between the think- 
ing mind and the object thought of.“ How could it be other- 
wise, with the sublime views which that great mind had of the 
divine Being, but that he also perceived the unity of that Being ? 
He does not indeed declare it without hesitation ; but it is doubt- 
less implied in his appellation of zo avzo ayador, the purely 
good. With this correct perception of divine things, he was 
aware also of the mournful fact, that the popular belief followed 
at so great a distance ; and uttered his indignation at the dis- 
graceful fables invented by the poets respecting the gods, which 
least of all were fit to be put into the hands of children. In the 
second book of his Republic he makes the following remark : 
“ Especially are the greater falsehoods of Homer and Hesiod 
to be censured ; for it is the worst species of falsehood, when 
any one, in his discourse, represents the nature of the gods and 
heroes in an unworthy manner. ‘This may be compared to the 
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undertaking of the painter, who would paint a likeness, and yet 
paints nothing like. For first of all, he indeed has told the great- 
est lie and in the most important things, who says that Uranus did 
what Hesiod makes him do, and then also tells how Saturn punish- 
ed him. But the deeds of Saturn and the deep disgrace received 
from his son, even if they were true, ought_not, as it appears to 
me, to be so thoughtlessly related to the simple and the young, 
but much rather to be kept in silence. But were there an ex- 
isting necessity for relating them, it should be in so secret a man- 
ner, that as few as possible might hear, and only such, indeed, as 
had offered not barely a swine, but some greater and more rare 
victim, so that it might be possible for only a very small number 
to witness it. Such traditions ought by no means to be divulg- 
ed in our state ; at least not before a young man; who, if he 
should in turn in any way chastise his father by whom he had 
been offended, might thus be Jed to think he had done nothing 
uncommon, but had only practised what was done by the great- 
est and best of the gods. It is also by no means either becom- 
ing or true, when it is said, that the gods make war upon the 
gods, lay snares for each other, and fight; that is, if we are to 
regard as most abominable a reciprocal hostility between those 
who are bound to guard the state ;—and still less shall we dare 
to relate and chant the fables of the wars of the giants, and many 
and various other hostilities of the gods and heroes against their 
relatives and kindred. Much rather, indeed, when we are in a 
situation to persuade them that one citizen was never a foe to an- 
other, ce indeed this can by no means be right,) ought the grey 
headed, the matrons, and all adults to declare this at once to 
children as of paramount importance; but they ought also to 
compel the poets to sing in the same strain. On the other 
hand, how Juno was chained by her son; how Vulcan, when he 
would have come to the help of his mother, was hurled down 
from heaven by his father; and all those contests of the gods re- 
lated by Homer ; these we dare not receive into our state, wheth- 
er they may have a hidden sense or not. For the youth is not 
in a condition to decide, what has a secret meaning and what 
has not ; but whatever opinions he has once received in these 
years, are wont to be indestructible and indelible. On this ac- 
count, we ought to take the utmost pains, that what they first 
hear may be such stories as are fitted to lead ‘them to virtue.— 
But now, if any one were to ask, of what nature or kind 
such fables ought to be ; what should we answer to the ques- 
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tion? Such descriptions must ever be given of God, as exhibit 
God truly as he is ; whether one present him in epic, lyric, or 
tragic song. One truth will therefore serve as a guide as 
well for all orators as for all poets: God ts the author nor or 
ALL THINGS BUT ONLY OF THE GOOD.” 

Plato discloses the same sentiments in another passage,” and 
in Timaeus,* where he mentions in ridicule the fables of the 
gods in the poets, in the following manner: ‘ But as to the ori- 
gin of the rest of the gods, this is too difficult a matter for me ; 
we must, nevertheless, pay the tribute of belief to those who 
have spoken of old ; who, as they themselves affirmed, are the 
children of the gods, and therefore are well acquainted with their 
ancestors. It is, consequently, not perhaps possible, not to be- 
lieve the children of the gods, even when they speak without 
probable and convincing proofs. We who ourselves follow the 
law, must surely give credence to them, as being those who, as 
they say, speak only of family affairs. Their genealogical ta- 
bles of the gods, are now the following.” — 

From the very same age, we have still one remarkable testi- 
mony against the then existing system of the gods from the ora- 
tor Isocrates,“* where, speaking against the sophist Polycrates, 
he says: “'Thou hast not suffered thyself to adhere to the truth, 
but hast followed the blasphemies of the poets, who relate 
such abominable deeds and chastisements of the children of the 
immortals, as would scarcely be expected in the most abandoned 
of men. They even say such things of the gods as no man 
would dare to say of his enemy. For they disgrace them, not 
barely by attributing to them theft, adultery, and daily labour in 
the service of men, but by attributing to them the devouring of 
children, emasculation of fathers, incest with mothers, and other 
vices.” 

With these words of Isocrates, we connect the very sensible 
judgment which Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who lived about 
the time of the birth of Christ, passes concerning the religious 
system of the Romans compared with that of the Greeks®: “I 
admire this in Romulus, that he regarded, as the foundation of 
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citizenship, something of which all statesmen speak, but which 
few seek to effect, viz. first of all the good will of the gods, 
which, where it is present, guides every thing for the best in re- 
spect to man.—Temples, chapels, altars, statutes of the gods, 
as also their forms, symbols and powers, the good deeds they 
have shewn to men, the festivals to be celebrated to each god or 
daemon, the sacrifices which they desire from men, the holy days 
and assemblies, the inviolability of persons destined for the ser- 
vice of the gods, all these he arranged exactly according to the 
best institutions of the kind among the Greeks. But the tradi- 
tions handed down in relation to these subjects, in which are 
found calumnies and criminations, he regarded as disgraceful, 
useless, and shameless, and rejected them altogether as_ being 
not only unworthy of the gods but even of good men. On the 
other hand, he taught men to say and to think the best of the 
gods, and to attribute no desires to them which are unworthy of 
the gods. ‘Thus the Romans relate neither that Uranus was dis- 
membered by his children ; nor that Saturn devoured his chil- 
dren because he feared their plots; nor that Jupiter hurled Sa- 
turn from his throne and shut up his own father in the prison of 
Tartarus. Also, one hears among them nothing of wars, wounds, 
chains, and job-work of the gods with men. Just as little do 
we find among them days of mourning and complaint, where 
women shriek and lament on account of the gods who have 
disappeared ; as is done among the Greeks on account of the 
rape of Persephone and the death of Bacchus. Yea, though 
the morals are now doubtless corrupted, we never see the gods 
carried about for a show, those corybantian ravings, those bac- 
chanalia and secret consecrations, those night watchings of men 
and women together in the temples of the gods, nor such like 
juggleries ; but rather all their actions and speeches which have 
a reference to Deity, show a devoutness not found among Greeks 
nor Barbarians. And what I have especially admired, although 
an innumerable multitude of people have come into the city, 
who consider themselves bound to honour the gods of their native 
countries with their ancient and customary formalities, yet the city 
has publicly received none of those foreign religions, as is done 
by so many others ; but if, by the decision of some oracle, any 
sacred institutions have been introduced from abroad, still she has 
adapted them to her own institutions, after removing from them 
all that was false and puerile. This is apparent, for instance, in 
the worship of the mother of the gods. ‘The praetors annually 
Vou. II. No. 56. 14 
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assign to her sacrificesand festal games, according to the Roman 
laws; but thereby both the priest and the priestess are Phry- 
gians. These go through the city and ask alms for her every 
month, according to their custom, wearing a small image on the 
breast and beating the drum, while the multitude who follow 
after, chant the songs of the mother of the gods. But of the 
native Romans, no one begs the monthly alms, nor does he suf- 
fer them to sing behind him, nor does he wear the party-coloured 
mantle, nor honour the goddess with Phrygian rites; which neith- 
er the people nor the senate demand. Thus cautiously does 
the state demean itself in regard to foreign customs, and scorns 
every fable which is not proper and decorous.” 

Seneca also, when justifying the accumulation and possession 
of his great riches, expresses himself very freely concerning the 
unworthy representations of the gods which had come into cir- 
culation, especially through the poets. He says*®: ‘ You there- 
by injure me just as little, as they who overthrow the altars 
of the gods ; but their wicked dispositions and wicked purpose 
thus show themselves, even where they cannot really inflict in- 
jury. I bear your injurious acts just as the great Jupiter does 
the follies of the poets, one of whom attributes to him wings; 
another, horns ; again another, adultery and nocturnal revelling ; 
one delineates him as fierce towards men ; one, as the stealer of 
beautiful children, yea, as the seducer of his own relatives ; 
while, finally, another describes him as a parricide, and the con- 
querer of a foreign kingdom belonging to his own father ;—from 
which altogether, no other effect could possibly be produced, 
but that all shame on account of sin should be taken away from 
men, if they believed in such gods.” 

Finally, Plutarch also is to be quoted, who in many passages, 
not only of his Morals, but also of his Lives,“ blames and of- 
ten criminates sharply the faults of the poetical mythology. He 
helps himself out, however, by means of the ethical and physical 
explanation of these scandalous traditions ; inasmuch as he con- 
fesses without hesitation: ‘ Were we to understand these lite- 
rally, one must disdain and execrate the mouth that uttered such 
things.”—In this respect, his truly golden book, “ On the Study 
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of the Poets,” is especially important. He proceeds upon this 
principle, that “ poetry is like the land of Egypt, of which Homer 
sings: éyée paguaxe nodha pév éo8ia nodda dé Avyoa, ‘it pro- 
duces many a good, but also many a noxious drug.’ While the 
youth ought not to be entirely held back from it, on account of 
this danger, yet we must by all means ‘ tame the furious god by 
means of the sober one,’ (an expression of Plato’s, which means, 
wine by water,) so that the noxious qualities may be removed 
without at the same time taking away the beneficial. We must 
therefore come to the perusal of poetry with the presumption, 
that very much in it is false ; much the poets may have invented 
with a view to ornament, or as a vehicle (6ynua) of truth, much 
also they may have represented falsely from their own errone- 
ous views. ‘Thus when Homer says: ‘ Now the father of the 
gods stretches forth the golden balance, places in the scales two 
gloomy death-lots, this for Achilles and that for the horseman 
Hector ;’* it is evident, the poet well knew the thing was 
not so, but he expressed it thus for the sake of rhetorical orna- 
ment. On the contrary, when Homer says: ‘Jupiter, who, to 
men, is the director of contests,’—or when Aeschylus says : 
‘God gives to men an occasion, when he wishes totally to de- 
stroy a race,’—this may be thus writfen from an erroneous con- 
viction of the poet. In these cases, we must either seek other 
declarations of the poets by which they confute themselves; as 
for example, when Euripides says : ‘ By various forms of craft 
the gods deceive us, since they are more knowing than our- 
selves’—we may answer with the verse: ‘ If the gods do evil, they 
are no gods ;’ or we must, without hesitation, make the youth 
attentive to the falsehood, and not be like those who admire and 
imitate every thing in revered objects,—in Plato even the crook 
of his neck, and in Aristotle the whisper of his voice.” 

Thus we see, that the better and the educated heathen well com- 
prehended how the religious doctrines of the people were not 
only foolish, but corrupting and dangerous ; how they must serve 
more to call forth sin than to subdue it. In reference to this 
insight, Augustine says, not unjustly : “ Plato, who saw well the 
depravity of the Grecian gods, and has seriously censured them, 
better deserves to be called a god, than those ministers of sin.” 
But, nevertheless, the better and wiser among these people 
strove to uphold even these disfigured and corrupted forms of 
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religion, inasmuch as they now had them. The motives for 
this were indeed various. Some pressed for supporting them 
from a kind of genteel indolence. Of this class, were men who 
knew no fervid inspiration for what is holy, who were wil- 
ling to live on together in the course of the world, but who 
yet could not disown an internal voice which pointed them to 
the need of a positive connexion with a higher government of 
the world. They were too indolent to force their way through 
the knowledge of the truth, by contest and restless research ; 
hence they were afraid of the study of philosophy, which points 
out so many various courses, but which always appeared at strife 
with the standing religion. ‘Chey regarded it therefore as the 
safest course, to uphold the latter, that they might use it in 
case of necessity. ‘T'his is the same disposition which has often 
shown itself in many of the orthodox of various parties, espe- 
cially among the Catholics; who rejected and strove to sup- 
press all study and investigation merely on this account, that 
they might not suffer it to rob them of the false means of 
consolation which might be afforded them, in hours of inward 
or external calamity, by that religion concerning which they 
had felt no further anxiety, and were ignorant of its true na- 
ture. For Christianity at least is not intended merely for some 
particular hours of life ; it comes neither for the purpose of im- 
parting religious enjoyment now and then, nor to afford support 
barely in the hour of death, or under the loss of earthly goods ; 
but it comes to him who receives it, TO MAKE A NEW MAN OF HIM, 
to destroy the consequences of the fall in every individual, and 
to re-produce in the darkened soul the original image of God. 
This indolent disposition of the more cultivated heathen, Eu- 
Sebius depicts in these words: “Every one must revere 
the religion of his fathers, and not desire to move that 
which is unmovable.”® It is also plainly asserted by the hea- 
then Caecilius, who thus expresses himself in Minutius Felix :* 
“Since now, either chance is certain, or nature is unfathoma- 
ble, how much better and more reverential is it, to adopt the 
system of our ancestors as the umpire of truth, to revere the 
traditional religion, to worship the gods whom thy parents taught 
thee to fear, before we dive deeper into the knowledge of them, 


*° Eusebii Praep. Evang. IV. 3. déov o¢fsw fxaoroy ta na- 
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and to utter no judgment concerning them, but to trust our pro- 
genitors, who, in an age yet rude and near the beginning of 
the world, were deemed worthy to have the gods for kings and 
friends!”—And in another passage, he says :5® “ Whatever is 
doubtful, one must leave as it is; and while so many and so 
great men are contending one way and another, one must not 
boldly and lightly pass a judgment on either side, that neither 
old wives’ superstition may be introduced, nor all religion be 
overthrown.” 

Thus also, many an educated heathen, who through most of his 
life paid no heartfelt attention to religious subjects, afterwards, in 
hours of affliction or of approaching age, may not barely in this 
outward manner have sought consolation in his religion and be- 
stowed attention on the traditions connected with it, but actually 
have busied himself with them from the heart. For, leaving out 
of view the doctrines of all philosophers, there is a system of di- 
vine and human things in the breast of every man, which is more 
in unison with the traditions even of the most corrupt religion, 
than with the positions of many philosophers. In this sense, 

erhaps, the aged Cephalus, in the beginning of the Republic of 

lato, says: “ Thou knowest well, that when one is old or sick, 
he believes more firmly in the traditions of the lower world.” 
Thus Diogenes Laertius relates of the atheistic philosopher Bion, 
that, on his death bed, he changed his opinion and repented of 
the sins he had committed against God.* 

Plutarch describes more in detail the conversion of a heathen 
free thinker, in a narration in many respects memorable,® which 
we give in an extract, without determining what in it may be his- 
torical or what not. “'Thespesius of Soli, an acquaintance and 
friend of the same Protogenes who is here with us, at first lived 
in great prodigality and debauchery ; afterwards, when he had 
squandered his wealth, want induced him to have recourse to 
baseness. He avoided no vile action which only brought him 
money, and thus he accumulated again a fine fortune ; but fell 
in this way into the reputation of the most detestable profligacy. 
What contributed most to bring him into evil repute, was a 
prophecy of Amphilochus. He had applied to the oracle with 
the question—Whether he should live better the rest of his 
life? and had received for answer,—He would be better when 
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he should die. And just this came in a manner to pass, not long 
after. He fell down from a height upon his neck ; and although 
not wounded, yet he died of the accident. On the third day, 
however, while in the act of being buried, he at once recover- 
ed his faculties and came to himself; and now, there appeared 
a wonderful transformation in his life. Indeed the Cilicians know 
of no one in that period, who was more conscientious in his 
dealings, more devout towards the Deity, more annoying to his 
adversaries, more constant to his friends ; so that those who were 
conversant with him, wished to learn the cause of this transfor- 
mation, while they rightly thought, that such a change of life to 
a disposition so excellent, could not come of itself. ‘The mat- 
ter then was thus; as he himself related to Protogenes and oth- 
er judicious friends. When his rational soul had left the body, 
he felt like a pilot who is plunged from his vessel into the depths 
of the sea. Then it rose up, and suddenly his whole self seem- 
ed to breathe, and to look in every direction around itself; as if 
the soul had opened itself like one single eye. Of all former 
objects, he saw nothing; but beheld immense stars, at a vast 
distance from each other, endowed with wonderful splendour and 
wonderful sounds; and the soul glided gently and lightly, as in 
a calm, being borne along upon a stream of light in every direc- 
tion. He omitted, in his narration, what he saw besides, 
and merely said, that he saw the souls of those just dead, who 
ascended from the sphere of earth. They resembled a kind 
of flaming bubble. When this burst, the soul came forth tran- 
quilly from it, splendid and in human form. But all the souls did 
not move alike. Some soared upward with wonderful facility, 
and mounted, without impediment, to the regions above him. 
Others whirled around like spindles, now mounting upward, then 
sinking downward, and had a_mixed and disturbed motion. 
Most of them, he knew not. ‘Two or three, however, he recog- 
nized as his relatives. He resolved to go and speak to them, 
but they heard him not; for they were not themselves, but un- 
conscious ; and avoiding every look and touch, they first turned 
around in circles by themselves ; then, as those in the same sit- 
uation came more in contact, they moved with these towards 
every side, while they uttered unintelligible sounds, like shouts 
of joy mingled with lamentations. Others, again, appeared 
above on high, shining brightly, and united to each other by 
love, but fleeing from the former who were thus unquiet. ‘There 
too he saw the soul of one of his relatives, but not clearly ; for 
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the person had died while yet a child. Meanwhile it drew nigh 
to him and said: * Welcome, Thespesius !—And when he an- 
swered, that he was not called ‘Thespesius, but Aridaeus, it re- 
plied : ‘Formerly, thou hadst indeed that name; but hence- 
forth, thou art called Thespesius. Thou art not yet dead, but 
by a peculiar destiny of the gods, thou, as to thy rational- soul, 
hast come hither. Thy other soul, thou hast left behind 
as an anchor in the body. Now and in future, it may be a 
sign to thee to distinguish thyself from those who are really 
dead, that the souls of the departed no longer cast any shadow, 
and can look steadfastly without winking at the light above.’ 
Thereupon, this soul conducted Thespesius through all parts of 
the other world, and explained to him the mysterious arrang- 
ments and leadings of divine justice, why many are punished in 
this life, and others not ; and showed him all the kinds of pun- 
ishment which become the portion of the ungodly hereafter. He 
beheld all with sacred awe; and after he had seen all this as a 
spectator, he fell at last, as he was about to retire, into extreme 
terror. For just as he was about to hasten away, there seiz- 
ed him a woman, of a strange appearance and size, and said : 
‘Come hither, that thou mayest the better remember all!’ And 
at the same time she stretched forth a small red-hot wand, such 
as painters have; when another woman prevented her and re- 
leased him. But he, being wafted suddenly away as by a tem- 
pestuous wind, sunk at once back into the body and again look- 
ed up in the grave.” 

Another class of heathen believed themselves to be greatly el- 
evated above the common people in respect to religion, by their 
education and understanding; while yet they were not so daz- 
zled as not to perceive, that the multitude, in whom the more 
refined vices of ambition and pride of conscious virtue could not 
suppress the ruder out-breakings of sin, can only be held in 
‘check by the positive doctrines of religion. They were there- 
fore in favour of having a popular religion remain; since such a 
religion, even in its most corrupted state, is yet more efficient 
than a cold abstract philosophy. ‘This sentiment is advanced by 
Strabo, who has in general extensively considered the influ- 

‘ences of religion in the course of his reflections. He says: “ Not 
only have the gods invented fables, but cities also did it even much 
earlier; and so too have law-givers, on the ground of utility ; 
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having reference in this to a natural inclination or tendency of ra- 
tional beings. Man is desirous of knowledge. ‘The commence- 
ment of this desire arises from a longing after stories, with which 
there springs up in children that sympathy in narratives, which 
gradually ever becomes stronger and stronger. The ground of 
it is, that the fable tells of something unusual as well as new. 
Novelty, however, and what was before unknown to us, is wel- 
come ; and all this, too, makes us still more eager for knowledge. 
If, besides, there is something wonderful and unheard of, this in- 
creases so much the more the pleasure ; which is the spur to all 
learning. In the commencement we must employ such allure- 
ments ; but must also guide, with advancing age, to the learning 
of realities, when the understanding is now strengthened and no lon- 
ger needs allurements. In like manner every uncultivated and 
ignorant person is, in a certain sense, a child ; he is just as much 
attached to fables ; and it is also not less the case with one who 
is somewhat cultivated. His understanding is not yet strong, and 
he still retains the habit of childhood. As now the wonderful 
may not only be pleasing but also terrific, we must make use of 
both kinds among boys and such as have not yet grown to man- 
hood. Thus we relate to boys pleasing fables, in order to al- 
lure; frightful ones, in order to deter them. Such fables are 
the Lamiae, the Gorgons, Ephialtes, and Mormolyca. In this 
manner, also, the lower classes of citizens are incited by pleasing 
stories, when they hear the fabulous achievements related by the 
poets, as the contests of Hercules or of Theseus, or the honours 
awarded by the gods; or when they see the images, statues, 
and works of art, which represent such fabulous events. On the 
other hand, they are deterred when they expect or imagine they 
shall have to endure from the gods chastisements, terrors, and 
threatenings, either by words or by frightful apparitions. For 
it is impossible for philosophy to bring the multitude of women 
and of the dregs of the people to a right understanding, and to 
guide them to piety, the fear of God, and conscientious feelings. 
That must be brought about through superstition ;*> and this 


5° Curtius expresses the same opinion of the power of superstition 
over the mind, though he does not, like Strabo and Polybius, com- 
prehend under it the heathen mythology. Q.Curtii de Rebus Ges- 
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ligione capta est, melius vatibus quam ducibus suis paret. 
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cannot exist without fables and miraculous stories. For the thun- 
derbolt, the aegis, the trident, the lamps, the dragons, the thyr- 
sus of the gods, are fables, as is the whole of the old mythology. 
These have been adopted by the founders of states as bugbears 
for childish minds.” 

In a manner equally distinguished by pretension, but also 
equally politic, the circumspect and sagacious Polybius explains 
himself. “The Roman state distinguishes itself to great ad- | 
vantage from others, by its belief in the gods. What is censur- — 
ed by other men, appears to me directly to constitute the basis 
of the Roman state, namely, their superstition. For whatever . 
has reference to it, is as much cultivated and enters as deeply 
into public and private life, as is perhaps in any way possible. 
To many, this will appear singular. But to me, it appears 
that this is so arranged for the sake of the common multitude. 
Were we to form an empire of purely wise men, perhaps such a 
procedure would be not at all important. But as every common 
multitude is frivolous, and full of licentious desires, full of irra- 
tional anger and of violent rage, nothing else remains, but to 
hold them in check by invisible terrors and such like frightful 
stories. Hence it appears to me, that the ancients have by no 
means without reason, spread among the people the representa- 
tions of the gods and the doctrine of the infernal world ; and 
that they who now seek to remove these things, proceed much 
more frivolously and irrationally. For, to pass over other things, 
they who manage the public money among the Greeks, can- 
not possibly be honest, even when only a single talent is en- 
trusted to them, although ten comptrollers and as many seals 
and also double witnesses may be present ; while among the Ro- 
mans, they to whom ever so great an amount is entrusted in 
offices or on embassies, preserve their fidelity simply in conse- 
quence of the oath. Among other nations, it is rare to find any 
one who does not embezzle the public money ; but among the 
Romans, it is rare to detect one in such a deed.”—To these 
passages, which certainly should be deeply considered by all 
servants of the state, we add yet one more from Polybius, of 
kindred import :*” “So far as some writers aim to uphold the 
fear of God and piety among the people, we must put up with 
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it, although they relate what is strange and fabulous about such 
things; but we should not allow of excess in this point.” 

On the same ground of policy, even the frivolous Athenians 
themselves showed no toleration towards such as represented the 
existence of the gods as only doubtful. Thus Protagoras of 
Abdera, on account of his sceptical turn of mind, was banished 
from the city, and his books were burnt in a public assembly of 
the people.® 

But upon more noble grounds also, there sprang up an at- 
tachment to the paternal system of religion among a third class. 
This class of men first formed itself in the midst of a predomi- 
nant unbelief. For, in the centuries immediately before Christ 
and those immediately after, heathenism was continually sinking 
into greater decay ; while superstition and infidelity, as we 
shall more minutely see further on, were continually supplanting 
the simple conviction of those truths which even yet gleamed 
forth from the disfigured religion of heathenism. Mental im- 
provement was so far advanced, that the popular religion in its 
mythic dress, was no more received as certain truth. The in- 
termingled error rendered uncertain even that which in itself 
was truly divine, although hidden and corrupted. Thus the 
time prepared by Providence was indeed come, when heathen- 
ism should give way to a new system and a new spiritual life. 
Those now, who, in the time of this general declension, did not 
know of the new and divine arrangement for salvation, or would 
not know it, but nevertheless felt in their hearts the undeniable 
need of a divine revelation, devoted themselves to a deeper 
investigation of what their own religion offered them. And as a 
greater part of the Grecian fables are barely symbols® which 
passed from the East—where all that is spiritual is represented 
in images to strike the senses—into the West, where the more 
thoughtless Greeks, without searching for their deeper sense, 
soon came to regard them merely as entertaining narratives ; so 
the original import of them must soon have again disclosed itself 
to such serious, investigating men as these ; especially since they 


58 Cicero de Natura Deorum, I. 23. 


59 Thus Macrobius denominates the fable a relatio vera per fig- 
mentum ; and he distinguishes here a twofold species, conteztio nar- 
rationis per indignaet turpia nominibus ac monstro similia, like 
the Greek mythology ; or sub pio figmentorum velamine. Macro- 
bii Saturnalia, I. 2. 
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had already been shewn by Plato many examples and experi- 
ments, how a most important meaning may often be elicited 
from the simplest fable. In addition to this, the secret doctrines 
of the Greeks, which were made known only to the more ad- 
vanced, had been made to include the explanation of mapy alle- 
gories and traditions, by which they appeared in a sublimer 
light. Thus it came to pass in that period, that men, urged 
on by that spiritual necessity, were led to search out, after the 
manner of these interpretations connected with the secret doc- 
trines, and by the example of Plato, the moral and physical im- 
port of the fables of all nations. And since they were able to deci- 
pher the greater part of these fables truly and happily ; and found 
in some of them a genuine and lofty wisdom, and in others what 
they imagined to be such, they were led to regard and to applaud 
the mythologies of antiquity as the treasury of all higher know- 
ledge. Since, moreover, the traditions of all the nations of an- 
tiquity have one common root in the higher regions of Asia ; 
since the mythologies of single nations are to be regarded only 
as branches of the same tree, and hence truly present a great 
resemblance to each other; so there was a foundation in the 
nature of the case, that those investigators should come to the 
result, that one and the same divine revelation is found among 
all nations, only under various symbols and forms; and that in 
this very way, the certainty of the religion of one’s country is 
augmented ;—surely a touching and spirit-stirring thought! 

Thus Plutarch,” who is the first among the religious philos- 
ophers of the New Platonic school, says: “ We do not believe 
that there are different gods among the different nations of men, 
the Grecian and the foreign, the southern and the northern ; 
but, as sun and moon and heaven and earth and sea are com- 
mon to all men, though differently denominated by different na- 
tions ; so, in diverse countries, there are diverse kinds of worship 
and different appellations fixed by the laws, while one Intelli- 
gence orders all, and one Providence directs all, and subordi- 
nate powers are appointed over all.” 

How much these men felt the life-giving power of a positive 
divine worship performed in faith, the same Plutarch shows, 
while he paints the felicity of serving God :* “ One must in- 


69 Plut. de Iside and Osiride, c. 67. 
®! Non posse suaviter vivi sec. Epicur. c. 21. 
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deed remove superstition from his faith in the gods, as dust from 
the eyes. But if this should be impossible, yet one must take 
care and not at the same time pluck out or blind the eye of 
faith, by which most men adhere to the gods. This faith is 
not any thing terrific and gloomy, as the Epicureans represent it, 
that they may thereby calumniate Providence, as though it 
frightened us like children, or persecuted us like a destroying 
goddess of vengeance. ‘There are probably very few among 
those who fear the Deity, to whom it were better if they did 
not fear him. For while they fear him as a sovereign who is 
kind to the good and hostile to the bad, they are far less dis- 
quieted than those who yield free course to their wickedness and 
give way to their audacity, but afterwards immediately fall into 
terror and remorse ; for through this one fear, in consequence 
of which they do not need other terrors to warn them from the 
commission of evil, they keep the wicked disposition quiet in 
their bosoms, till, by degrees, it consumes itself. Meanwhile the 
disposition which most of the uncultivated, but not wholly aban- 
doned, cherish towards the Deity, has certainly, together with 
veneration and awe, something also of a certain anxiety and 
fear which we commonly denominate superstition (decocdauo- 
vie); but a thousand fold greater and more influential are the 
joyousness and pleasing hope with which they implore and re- 
ceive the reward of their piety, as depending on and proceed- 
ing forth from the gods. This is manifest from the clearest 
proofs. Forno sojourn in the temples, no festal season, no 
deed, no sight, affords more joy, than what we ourselves see or 
do in reference to the gods; whether we attend the sports of 
Bacchus and the sacred dances, or are present at the sacrifices 
or the mysteries. The mind is not here melancholy and dejected, 
as though it were associating with tyrants and terrific chastisers, 
as it must be in such a case ; but where it is convinced that the 
gods are especially present, there the mind, banishing sadness 
and fear and grief, resigns itself up to joy, even to intoxication, 
jesting, and laughter. In the feasts of love, as the poet says: 
‘Even the grey-headed man and the grey-headed woman, 
when they remember golden Venus, even their fond heart is 
moved with joy.’ But at the festive processions and sacrifices, 
not merely the grey-headed men and women, not merely the 
poor and the common man, but also ‘the thick-limbed maid 
that grinds at the mili ;’ yea, even the domestic slave and the 
day labourer are enlivened with a feeling of comfort and joy. 
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The rich and even kings attend in public the festal banquets. 
At the sacrifices, and when they believe themselves to come the 
nearest in contact with the Deity, they feel, during the worship, 
a peculiar delight and joy. But of this he knows nothing, who 
denies a Providence. For it is neither the fullness of wine nor 
the roasted flesh, which excites this joy on festival occasions, but 
rather the delightful hope and belief that God is propitiously 
present, and kindly receives the offering. Flute and garland 
may fail at all other feasts; but if God is not present at the 
sacrifice, all else, like the victim of the banquet, is forsaken of 
God, unfestive and uninspiring ; yea, all is joyless and gloomy 
for the worshipper. ‘Through fear of the multitude, he feigns 
prayers and adoration without feeling his wants; and utters 
words which stand in contradiction with his philosophy. When 
he sacrifices, he approaches the sacrificing priest as he would a 
cook ; and when he has made the offering, he goes away, with 
the verse of Menander: I have sacrificed to gods who pay 
me no regard.” 

Plutarch has here very strikingly and comprehensively depict- 
ed the empty-mindedness of him who, without a belief in posi- 
tive revelation from God, still moves in the ranks of such as 
possess such belief. He speaks very truly when he says, in 
another place, that we must search out all the arguments to 
defend the pious paternal faith ; but there is certainly a ques- 
tion, whether the means which these philosophers laid hold of, 
were the right ones to bring back again the heathen system 
into general repute. ‘To Plutarch himself, the reason appears 
to have risen dimly to view, why heathenism, once so deep- 
ly sunken, was scarcely capable of renovation. He remarks, 
namely,” “that words are as precious as coin. In old 
time,” he says, “there was much more of excitement among 
men. At that period, history, philosophy and religion, and the 
whole of life, was poetry. Hence also, from the exigencies 
of men, the gods imparted their oracles in highly poetical 
expressions. But now, in his time, man had become far more 
simple and prosaic. Hence the necessity of his age demanded 
simple, unadorned responses of the gods.” ‘This noble heathen 
knew not that, at that time, there had already come to man- 


62 De defectu Oraculorum, c. 18. 
63 De Pythiae Oraculis, c. 24. 
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kind the most simple and intelligible revelation of God.* Now 
that very poetry in the heathen religion, was in fact the thing which 
stood in the way of a reformation in the manner attempted by 
the Platonists. For when these men either pointed out or insert- 
ed, in the fables of that religion, a fine moral sense, still their 
teaching appeared to the people, on this very account, as noth- 
ing else than beautiful poetry. ‘The people were too dull or too 
indolent to search out the moral’ kernel. This is also placed in 
a truly striking light by Dionysius of Halicarnassus. He says :* 
“I know, indeed, that many excuse the immoral fables of the 
Greeks, on the ground of their being allegorical. But though I 
know this as well as any man, I am nevertheless very cautious 
respecting them, and hold rather with the Roman mythology ; 
as I consider the good arising from the Grecian fables to be very 
small, and not capable of benefiting many, and indeed only 
those who have investigated the cause for which they were in- 
vented. But there are only a few who have become masters of 
this philosophy. On the other hand, the great and unphilosoph- 
ic mass are accustomed to receive these narratives rather in 
their worst sense, and to learn one of these two things ; either 
to despise the gods as beings who wallow in the grossest li- 
centiousness, or not to restrain themselves even from what is 
most abominable and abandoned, when they see that the gods 
also do the same.” 

Thus it appeared then, in fact, that the efforts of those Pla- 
tonists by no means reached to the multitude of the lower class= 
es, who were abandoned to themselves. ‘These remained, af- 
terwards as before, given up to their obscure and erroneous 
ideas and wretched external ceremonies. But these exertions 
must nevertheless. appear great and important to us—partly in 
themselves, as proceeding from holy minds, inflamed with de- 
sires for the divine,} and partly in respect to Christianity, which 


* As Plutarch lived amid the spread and persecution of Chris- 
tianity, till near the middle of the second century, it is hardly cred- 
ible that such a scholar should remain wholly unacquainted with 
revelation, especially as he resided in Greece and Rome, and trav- 
elled extensively. TRANS. 


64 Dion. Hal. Antiq. Rom. II. 69. 
+ I prefer to give, as nearly as possible, a verbatim translation of 


such passages as may excite particular curiosity in regard to the 
views of the learned and pious author, on interesting topics. To 
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so abundantly satisfies all those wants felt by the Platonists, and 
particularly by Plutarch ; inasmuch as it not only placed before 
the moral capacities of man a sublime object of attainment, 
through the doctrine of a holy God and a holy kingdom, into 
which all the redeemed and purified shall be received ; but also 
bestowed on fallen man, through the atoning death of the divine 
Redeemer and the vital powers which emanate from him, the 
ability to enter into that heavenly economy and to participate in 
that happy life. Here too, it was not merely the mexasdevjeroc, 
the educated, who should share in the promised glory ; but every 
member of the human race obtained the same right to the royal 
priesthood of the redeemed, to the same participation in the 
heavenly inheritance. For the greater or less degree of science 
and knowledge was no longer to be the measure of dignity for 
man, as was the customary error of even the best heathen, even 
of a Plato. Corporeal penance too, (to which every corporeal 
frame is not adapted,) was not to ensure the enjoyment of this 
dignity ; but the childlike reception in faith of the word of the 
cross, the following of the despised Jesus, amid scorn, reproach, 
and reviling, in self-denial, humility, and love. 


Aprenpix To Parr I. p. 89. 


On the primitive condition of Man. 


That a higher condition of the human race preceded its more 
degenerate state, is a truth which has been acknowledged in all 
ages by the more profound. As the child becomes a man only 
among men, so the man becomes a man only by living in human 
society. Hence we must admit, either the eternal existence of 
human society, in which one man has ever been formed by an- 
other ad infinitum, or else a particular period, when God himself 
introduced man as ready formed for society into his present re- 
lations of life. Now as the Scriptures inform us, that the first 
human pair fell from a_ holy life in God into an unholy life in 
express things in the most abstract and comprehensive manner, the 
Germans employ the adjective used as a noun much more frequent- 
ly than we do. It is manifest from such passages as the above, 
that the author had a more favourable view of the extent of real pie- 
ty among the heathen, than is commonly entertained, and more 
than the Bible and history appear to warrant. Trans. 
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selfishness ; so we must believe that man, thus fallen from his 
primitive purity, has yet brought with him, from that happy pe- 
riod into his sunken state, great capacities and powers. Were 
this not so, even the most important phenomena of primitive his- 
tory would be inexplicable. Whence was that deep kuowledge 
in Astronomy, in Geometry, in Natural Philosophy, in Architec- 
ture, which we find in ancient India, Chaldea, Egypt, and Chi- 
na? Whence, especially, that lively interest in divine things and 
solemn reverence of them? Whence comes it, if the first gen- 
erations were savages and semi-brutes, that among them gov- 
ernment, morals, science, art, all were founded on religion, and 
reverence for God was the centre of their whole intellectual life ? 
Heeren says respecting the influence of religion on politics :' “ It 
clearly appears from the history of politics, that religion main- 
tains a higher political importance, the further we trace back 
history.”——“* What other sanction of law can there be among 
rude nations, where there is no conviction of the importance of 
obeying the law, but in religion, through which the law is regard- 
ed as the command of the gods ?”—And a distinguished natural 
philosopher thus speaks of the value and employment of natural 
philosophy in the primitive world :? “A hasty glance teaches, 
that astronomy and the study of nature were not means for the 
attainment of an end, but a sacred occupation. Hence kings 
acted as high priests and astronomers, Osiris in Egypt, and Ho- 
angti in China five thousand years before Christ,* with his min- 
ister Yuchi, who ascertained the polar star and discovered the 
sphere.” 

Thus the historian testifies to the founding of politics on re- 
ligion in ancient times; and the natural philosopher, to the con- 
nection of astronomy and physics with the same; but that re- 
ligion itself rests on immediate revelation, is asserted among oth- 
ers by Herder :3 “ The footsteps of religion, various as may be 
its costume, are found even among the poorest and rudest na- 
tions. Whence came it to these nations? Did every wretched 
wanderer, in some way, discover his system of worship as a kind 


Heeren’s Ideen tiber Politik und Verkehr der Valker der alten 
Welt, Gott. 1805. B. I. p. 18. p. 22. 

2 Schuberth, Nachtseite der Natur, Dresd. 1818. p. 54. 

* According to the extravagant chronology of the Chinese. Trans. 


3 Herder, Ideen zur Geschichte der Philosophie der Menscheit, 
B. II. p. 288. 
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of natural theology? These miserable men discover nothing ; 
they follow in all things the tradition of their fathers. Tradition 
is the mother of their language, as of their religion.”—Hence 
the historian places at the head of all history, an original and 
higher state of cultivation in man, proceeding from God. Jo- 
hannes von Miiller expresses himself thus on this point :* “'There 
is something very remarkable in the fact, that the most ancient 
nations, though entirely uncultivated in other things, had perfect- 
ly correct views and knowledge of God, of the world, of immor- 
tality, and even of the motions of the stars ; while the arts which 
pertain to the conveniences of life, are much younger. Does it 
not seem, as though the breath of Divinity dwelling in us, our 
spirit, had acquired through the immediate teaching of a higher 
being, and for a long time retained, certain indispensable ideas 
and habits, to which it could not easily have attained of itself? 
Whatever, on the other hand, pertains to the employment of ma- 
terial capacities, was left for the exercise of our own mental pow- 
ers.”—Later investigations and discoveries have shown, that also 
in these arts of life the most ancient people were greatly distin- 
guished. With this intimation of Miiller, F. Schlegel * should 
be compared, who strikingly shows the necessity of admitting an 
original teaching of the human race by the spirit of God. And 
especially are the words of the distinguished antiquary, Ouvarof, 
to be noted®: “ The natural state of man is neither the savage 
state, nor a state of corruptness ; but a simple and better state, 
approaching nearer the divinity ; the savage and the corrupted 
man* are equally removed from it.” 

But we need not stop with these later investigators. The uni- 
versal tradition of the ancient world, spoke of a higher illumina- 
tion of man at the commencement of this earthly course. This 
is declared, first of all, by the general tradition of nations of a 
golden age of the world, of Paradise. Moreover also Plato fol- 
lows this opinion, where Socrates in Philebus says’: “ All that 
originated in art, originated in the following manner. ‘There was 
once, as it seems to me, a gift of the gods, brought down to men 


* Joh. v. Miller, Weltgeschichte. Th. I. p. 4. 
* Fr. Schlegel, Ueber die Weisheit der Indier, p. 89 seq. p. 105. 
® Ouvarof, Essais sur les Mystéres d’Eleusis. Paris. 1816. p. 10. 
* Homme corrompu. 
7 Platonis Philebus, p. 142. ed. Bekker. 
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from the gods by a certain Prometheus, at the same time with 
the light. Now the ancients, who were better than we, and who 
stood nearest to the gods, have handed down to us, that, etc.” 
Plato also gives a hint to the same effect in the mythus, that once 
in the primeval period, Saturn himself became the herdsman of 
the herd of men. And thus Aristotle says*: “ The tradition 
has been handed down in the form of fable from the ancients to 
later posterity, that the above-named are gods, and that Deity en- 
circles all nature ;—and that while, according to the various pow- 
ers of men, every art and philosophy has been often discovered 
and again lost, these dogmas, as if remnants of their wisdom, have 
been transplanted to the present time.”—In the same sense, the 
heathen Caecilius also says®: “I give credit to ancestors, who, 
in a yet uncultivated age at the beginning of the world, were 
counted worthy to have the gods as friends or kings. 

If now there are sufficient grounds to assume, that a state of 
higher mental cultivation and higher knowledge remained to man 
on his departure from his primitive spiritual and holy life in God, 
so we must also presuppose that, in such a state, man had a 
more correct knowledge also of the divine Being. And so the 
Scriptures represent it to us, which depict the lapse into idolatry 
as the consequence of a progressive corruption after the fall. 
We are, besides, led to this supposition by the fact, that all tra- 
ditions of a moral import, ever tended more and more to a phy- 
sical interpretation, the further they were handed down among 
posterity. We have confirmed this in the text (p. 91) by some 
examples. These may be increased from many sources. Thus, 
for instance, the religion of Buddha—which, according to the 
most credible witnesses, emanated from Brahmaism at a later 
period, though it is found existing along with it in very high anti- 
quity—appears to be only a more consistent and more physically 
apprehended form of Brahmaism.!°—Thus too we find in the Chi- 
nese Shuking, the most ancient book of religion, as also in the phi- 
losophy In-kia, derived from it and founded on it, the doctrine 
of a supreme being as father of all things; but its followers, 

® Aristotelis Metaphys. XI. 1S. 

® Minutii Octav. VI. 1. 

10 Compare especially the treatise of Mahony: The doctrines of 
Boodha from the books of the Sengalees. Asiatic Researches. T. 


VIL. p. 32. and Buchanan on the religion and literature of Burmah. 
Asiat. Res. T. VI. p. 136. 
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the In-kia, also call the same being Hoangtien, or lofty heav- 
ens ; and thus glide over into something more physical.* The 
Shuking has also the doctrine of tutelar genii.! The Yking, 
on the contrary, is wholly in the strain of metaphysical panthe- 
ism. Hence Johannes von Miiller strikingly says’: “ Man en- 
tered the world with few but pure and satisfying ideas; and I 
think I see these inborn ideas shining forth here and there. 
But, made for'labour, he lost himself in subtle speculation; of 
which the oldest fruit is the Yking.”—Especially does the truth 
in question appear to be established by Parseeism. Servan- 
Akerene, or illimitable time, which here stands above Ormuzd 
and Ahriman, is only a pantheistic primeval being, like the 
Chronos of the Greeks. How came this being now at the head 
of all things? Certainly only in later times, for the purpose of 
giving a substratum to those two persons. It therefore proceed- 
ed only from the speculation of after times, striving for unity. 
Many sects of the Persians have never received it.!% 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


* The Chinese now use the word Tien to denote the supreme 
Being. A long and severe dispute was carried on at Rome in the 
course of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, whether the 
Jesuit missionaries, always so ready to be content with barely bap- 
tizing the idolatry of a heathen people, should be allowed in con- 
tinuing to call Jehovah by so ambiguous a term and one so fitted to 
cherish heathen views. The pope finally decided in their favour, on 
condition of their annexing to it the word Tchu. This removed 
the ambiguity ; for Tien T’chu means Lord of the heavens. See 
Mosheim, Vol. V. p. 27. and Vol. VI. p. 3. First American edi- 
tion. TRANSLATOR. 


"! Memoires de |’Academie des Inscriptions, T. XX XVIII. p. 
272 sq. 


2 Johannes v. Millers Werke, B. XVI. p. 41. 


13 See Hyde de Relig. veterum Persarum. Isfraini, De diversis 
Sectis, Cod. MS. Arab. bibl. reg. Berol. 
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Arr. IV. Are THE SAME PRINCIPLES OF INTERPRETATION TO 
BE APPLIED TO THE SCRIPTURES AS TO OTHER BOCKS ? 


By M. Stuart, Prof. Sac. Lit. in Theol. Sem. Andover. 


A question this of deeper interest to religion and sacred litera- 
ture, than most persons would be apt at first to suppose. In 
fact, the fundamental principles of scriptural theology are in- 
separably connected with the subject of this inquiry ; for what 
is such theology, except the result of that which the Scriptures 
have taught? And how do we find what the Scriptures have 
taught, except by applying to them some rules or principles of 
interpretation? If these rules are well grounded, the results 
which flow from the application of them will be correct, provid- 
ed they are skilfully and truly applied; but if the principles by 
which we interpret the Scriptures are destitute of any solid foun- 
dation, and are the product of imagination, of conjecture, or of 
caprice, then of course the results which will follow from the ap- 
plication of them, will be unworthy of our confidence. 

All this is too plain to need any confirmation. This also, 
from the nature of the case, renders it a matter of great impor- 
tance to know, whether the principles by which we interpret the 
sacred books are well grounded, and will abide the test of a 
thorough scrutiny. 

Nearly all the treatises on hermeneutics, which have been 
written since the days of Ernesti, have laid it down as a maxim 
which cannot be controverted, that the Bible is to be interpret- 
ed in the same manner, i. e. by the same principles, as all oth- 
er books. Writers are not wanting, previously to the period in 
which Ernesti lived, who have maintained the same thing ; but 
we may also find some, who have assailed the position before 
us, and laboured to shew that it is nothing less than a species of 
profaneness to treat the sacred books as we do the classic au- 
thors, with respect to their interpretation. Is this allegation well 
grounded? Is there any good reason to object to the principle 
of interpretation now in question ? 

In order to answer these inquiries, let us direct our attention, 
in the first place, to the nature and source of what are now call- 
ed principles or laws of interpretation. Whence did they orig- 

‘inate? Are they the artificial production of high-wrought skill, 
of laboured research, of profound and extensive learning? Did 
they spring from the subtilties of nice distinctions, from the phi- 
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losophical and metaphysical efforts of the schools? Are they 
the prodact of exalted and dazzling genius, sparks of celestial 
fire which none but a favoured few could emit? No; nothing 
of all this. The principles of interpretation, as to their substan- 
tial and essential eleinents, are no invention of man, no product 
of his effort and learned skill; nay, they can scarcely be said 
with truth to have been discovered by him. They are coeval 
with our nature. ‘They were known to the antediluvians. They 
were practised upon in the garden of Eden, by the progenitors 
of our race. Ever since man was created, and endowed with 
the powers of speech, and made a communicative, social being, 
he has had occasion to practise upon the principles of interpre- 
tation, and has actually done so. From the first moment that 
one human being addressed another by the use of language, 
down to the present hour, the essential laws of interpretation be- 
came, and have continued to be, a practical matter. The per- 
son addressed has always been an interpreter, in every instance 
where he has heard and understood what was addressed to him. 

All the human race, therefore, are, and ever have been, in- 
terpreters. It is a law of their rational, intelligent, communica- 
tive nature. Just as truly as one human being was formed so 
as to address another in language, just so truly that other was 
formed to interpret and to understand what is said. 

I venture to advance a step farther, and to aver that all men 
are, and ever have been, in reality, good and true interpreters of 
each other’s language. Has any part of our race, in full posses- 
sion of the human faculties, ever failed to understand what oth- 
ers said tu them, and to understand it truly? or to make them- 
selves understood by others, when they have in their communi- 
cations kept within the circle of their own knowledge? Surely 
none. Interpretation, then, in its basis or fundamental princi- 
ples, is a native art, if 1 may so speak. It is coeval with the 
power of uttering words. It is of course a universal art ; it is 
common to all nations, barbarous as well as civilized. 

One cannot commit a more palpable error in relation to this 
subject, than to suppose that the art of interpretation is one which 
is like the art of chemistry, or of botany, or of astronomy, or 
any of the like things, viz. that it is in itself wholly dependent 
on acquired skill for the discovery and developement of its prin- 
ciples. Acquired skill has indeed helped to an orderly exhi- 
bition and arrangement of its principles; but this is all. The 
materials were all in existence before skill attempted to devel- 
ope them. 
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Possibly it may excite surprise in the minds of some, to be 
told that, after all, hermeneutics is no science that depends on 
learning and skill, but is one with which all the race of man is 
practically more or less acquainted. Yet this is true. But so 
far is it from diminishing the real value of the science, that it 
adds exceedingly to its weight and importance. That it is con- 
nate with us, shews that it is a part of our rational and commu- 
nicative nature. ‘That it is so, shews also that it is not, in its 
fundamental parts, a thing of uncertainty, of conjecture, of im- 
agination, or of mere philosophical nicety. If it were a far-fetch- 
ed science, dependent on high acquisitions and the skilful appli- 
cation of them, then it would be comparatively a useless sci- 
ence; for, in such a case, only a favoured few of the human 
race would be competent to understand and acquire it ; still few- 
er could be satisfactorily assured of its stable and certain nature. 

An interpreter well skilled in his art, will glory in it, that it is 
an art which has its foundation in the laws of our intellectual and 
rational nature, and is coeval and connate with this nature. He 
finds the best assurance of its certainty in this. It is only a 
quack (if I may so speak) in this business, that will ever boast of 
any thing in it which is secret, or obscure, or incomprehensible 
to common minds. 

All which has ever led to any such conclusion, is, that very 
few men, and those only learned ones, become critics by pro- 
fession. But the secret of this is merely, that professed critics 
are, almost always, professed interpreters of books in foreign 
languages, not in their own mother-tongue. Then again, if they 
are interpreters of their own vernacular language, it is of such 
exhibitions of it as present recondite and unusual words. Now 
in order to interpret a foreign language, or in order to explain 
the unusual words of one’s own vernacular tongue, a good de- 
gree of learning becomes requisite. ‘This is not, however, be- 
cause the rules of interpretation, when applied either to foreign 
languages, or to unusual words or phrases in one’s own language, 
are different from the rules which all men every day apply to 
the common language employed by them in conversation. 
Learning is necessary to know the meaning of foreign words, 
or of strange vernacular words, on the same ground, and no 
other, as it was necessary for us to learn originally the meaning 
of the circle of words which we usually employ in speaking or 
writing. ‘The same acquaintance with foreign words that we 
have with our every-day ones, would of course make them equal- 
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ly intelligible, and equally supersede any studied art of herme- 
neutics, in order to interpret them. 

When a man takes up a book, which contains a regular sys- 
tem of hermeneutics all arranged and exhibited to the eye, and 
filled with references to choice and rare volumes, he is ready to 
conclude, that it contains something almost. as remote from the 
common capacity and apprehension of men as Newton’s Prin- 
cipia. But this is a great mistake. The form of the treatise 
in question, it is true, may be altogether a matter of art. The 
quotations and references may imply a very widely extended 
circle of reading and knowledge. But after all, the princi- 
ples themselves are obvious and natural ones; at least if they 
are not so, they are worth but little or nothing. The illustra- 
tion and confirmation of them may indeed be drawn from a 
multitude of sources widely scattered and some of them very 
recondite, and 2 great display of learning may be made here ; 
but still the same thing is true, in this case as in many other de- 
partments of learning and taste. Nature first teaches rules ; 
art arranges, illustrates, and records them. ‘This is the simple 
truth as to hermeneutics. Systems have digested and exhibited 
what the rational nature of man has taught,—of man who was 
made to speak and to interpret language. 

I may illustrate and confirm this by a reference, for exam- 
ple, to epic or lyric poetry. Men did not first invent rules by 
the aid of learned art, and then construct epic and lyric poems 
by the aid of these rules. Nature prescribed these rules to a 
Homer, a Pindar, and to others. They followed nature; and 
therefore wrote with skill and power. That they have become 
models for all succeeding epic and lyric writers, can be account- 
ed for only from the fact, that they followed the promptings of 
nature in their respective kinds of composition ; and others can- 
not swerve essentially from their course without swerving from 
nature ; and then of course they will offend against what we may 
truly call the common sense of mankind. 

It is the same in hermeneutics. Many a man has, indeed, 
laid down rules in this science, which were a departure from 
the principles taught us by our reasonable nature; and where 
he has had personal influence, he has obtained disciples and im- 
itators. But his popularity has been short-lived, or at least he 
has sooner or later been taken to task for departing from nature, 
and has been refuted, in the view of sober and unprejudiced 
men, in regard to such principles as violate the common rules of 
interpretation which men daily practise. 
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There are only two ways in which men come to the know- 
ledge of words ; the one is by custom, education, the daily hab- 
it of hearing and speaking them ; the other is, by studying them 
in books, and learning them in the way that philology teaches. 
Now the first method supersedes the second. But as the second 
is the only way left for all such as wish to understand the Greek 
and Hebrew Scriptures, so the thorough study of those books 
which are necessary to impart the knowledge in question, ren- 
ders a good degree of learning a matter which of course is ne- 
cessary. All this occupies time, and costs labour and effort. 
Few succeed, after all, to any great extent, in making the ac- 
quisition under consideration ; and hence the general apprehen- 
sion of its difficulty. Hence too the idea, that the art of inter- 
pretation is the result of learned skill, rather than the dictate of 
common sense. 

I do not aver, indeed, that a man destitute of learned skill 
can well interpret the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures. But 
this I would say, viz. that his learning applies more to the prop- 
er knowledge of Greek and Hebrew words in themselves con- 
sidered, than it does to the principles by which he is to interpret 
them. In the estimation of men in general, however, these two 
things are united together ; and it is in this way, that hermeneu- 
tics comes to be looked upon as one of the more recondite and 
difficult sciences. 

I certainly do not wish to be understood as denying here, 
that the practice of the hermeneutical art in a successful manner 
does require learning and skill. Surely this must be true, when 
it is applied to the explanation of the original Greek and He- 
brew Scriptures ; because no one can well understand these 
languages, without some good degree of learned skill. But I 
say once more, that the learning necessary to understand the 
meaning of particular words in these languages, and that which 
is employed in the proper interpretation of them, are not one 
and the same thing. When the words are once understood, the 
Hebrew and Greek Scriptures are interpreted by just the same 
rules that every man uses, in order to interpret his neighbour’s 
words. At least this is my position, and one which I expect to 
illustrate and confirm, by shewing more fully still, that from the 
nature of the case it must be so, and moreover that it is alto- 
gether reasonable and proper. 

I have urged at so much length, and repeated in various 
forms, the sentiments contained in the preceding paragraphs, be- 
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cause I view them as of essential importance in respect to the 
subject before us. 1f God has implanted in our rational nature 
the fundamental principles of the hermeneutical art, then we 
may reasonably suppose that when he addresses a revelation to 
us, he intends and expects that we shall interpret it in accord- 
ance with the laws of that nature which he has given us. In 
shewing that the science of interpretation is not a production of 
art and learned skill, but that it is merely developed and scien- 
tifically exhibited by such skill, I have shewn that the business 
of interpreting the Bible need not necessarily be confined to a 
few, but may be practised, in a greater or less degree, (if we ex- 
cept the criticism of the original Scriptures,) by all men who will 
attentively study it. It is true, that all men cannot be critics 
upon the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures ; for the greater part of 
them never can obtain the knowledge of the words necessary for 
this purpose. But still, there is scarcely any man of common 
understanding to whom a truly skilful critic may not state and 
explain the principles of interpretation, by which he is guided in 
the exegesis of any particular passage, in such a way that this 
man may pass his judgment on the principle and make it the 
subject of his approbation or disapprobation. This proves incon- 
trovertibly, that the principles of the science in question are in 
themselves the dictates of plain common sense and sound un- 
derstanding ; and if this be true, then they are principles which 
may be employed in the interpretation of the word of God; for 
if there be any book on earth that is addressed to the reason and 
common sense of mankind, the Bible is pre-eminently that book. 

What is the Bible? A revelation from God. A REVELA- 
tion! If truly so, then it is designed to be understood ; for if 
it be not intelligible, it is surely no revelation. It is a revelation 
through the medium of human language; language such as men 
employ ; such as was framed by them, and is used for their pur- 
poses. It is a revelation by men (as instruments) and for men. 
It is made more humano, because that on any other ground it 
might as well not be made at all. If the Bible is not a book 
which is intelligible in the same way as other books are, then it 
is difficult indeed to see how it is a revelation. There are only 
two ways in which the Bible or any other book can be under- 
stood ; the one is by miraculous illumination, in order that we 
may have a right view of contents which otherwise would not be 
intelligible ; the other is, by the application of such hermeneuti- 
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cal principles as constitute a part of our rational and communi- 
cative nature. 

If you say, now, that the first of these ways is the true and 
only one ; then it follows that a renewed miracle is necessary in 
every instance where the Bible is read and understood. But, 
first, this contradicts the experience of men; and secondly, I 
cannot see of what use the Scriptures are, provided a renewed 
revelation or illumination is necessary, on the part of heaven, in 
every instance where they are read and understood. It is not 
the method of God’s wisdom and design, thus to employ useless 
machinery ; nor does such an idea comport with the numberless 
declarations of the Scriptures themselves, that they are plain, 
explicit, intelligible, perfect, in a word, all that is requisite to 
guide the humble disciple, or to enlighten the ignorant. 

I must then relinquish the idea of a miraculous interposition 
in every instance where the Bible is read and understood. I 
trust that few enlightened Christians will be disposed to maintain 
this. And if this be not well grounded, then it follows that the 
Bible is addressed to our reason and understanding and moral 
feelings ; and consequently that we are to interpret it in such a 
way, as we do any other book that is addressed to these same 
faculties. 

A denial of this, throws us at once upon the ground of main- 
taining a miraculous interposition, in all cases where the Bible 
is understood. An admission of it, brings us to the position that 
the Bible is to be interpreted in the same way as other books are. 

Why not? When the original Scriptures were first spoken or 
written, (for very much of them, in the prophets for example, 
were spoken as well as written,) were they designed to be un- 
derstood by the men who were addressed? Certainly you will 
not deny this. But who were these men? Were they inspired ? 
Truly not ; they were good and bad, wise and foolish, learned 
and ignorant ; in a word, men of all classes both as to character 
and knowledge. 

If now the prophets, in addressing such men, expected to be 
understood, intended to be so, (and clearly they did,) then they 
expected these men to understand them in a way like to that in 
which they understood any one else who addressed them, i. e. 
by means of applying the usual principles of interpretation to the 
language employed. Any thing which denies this, of course 
must cast us upon the ground of universal miraculous interposi- 
tion. | 
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Let us now, for a moment, imagine ourselves to stand in the 
place of those who were addressed by the prophets. Of course 
we must suppose ourselves to have the same understanding of 
the Hebrew language, to have been educated within the same 
circle of knowledge, and to be familiar with the same objects 
both in the natural and spiritual world. Should we need lexi- 
cons, grammars, and commentaries, in order to understand Isai- 
ah, or any other prophet? The supposition is, upon the very 
face of it, almost an absurdity. Are our common people, who 
have the first rudiments even of education, unable to understand 
the popular preachers of the present day? If it is so, it is the 
egregious fault of the preacher, and not of his hearers. It is 
because he chooses words not contained in the usual stores of 
language from which most persons draw, and which he need not 
choose, and should not select, because he must know that such 
a choice will make him more or less unintelligible. But who 
will suppose the prophets to have acted thus unwisely ? The in- 
spiration by the aid of which they spake and wrote, surely ena- 
bled them to speak and write intelligibly. If so, then were we 
listeners to them, and in the condition of those whom they ac- 
tually addressed, we could of course understand them, for just 
the same reasons, and in the same way, that we now understand 
the popular preachers of our time. All our learned apparatus 
of folios and quartos, of ancient and modern lexicographers, 
grammarians, and critics, would then be quietly dismissed, and 
laid aside as nearly or altogether useless. At the most, we 
should need them no more than we now need Johnson’s or 
Webster’s Dictionaries, in order to understand a modern ser- 
mon in the English language. 

All this needs only to be stated, in order to ensure a spon- 
taneous assent to it. But what follows? The very thing, I 
answer, which I am labouring to illustrate and establish. If 
the persons addressed by the Hebrew prophets, understood 
them, and easily and readily understood them, in what way 
was this done? Plainly by virtue of the usual principles of in- 
terpretation, which they applied in all the common intercourse 
of life. They were not held in suspense about the meaning 
of a prophet, until a second interposition on the part of heav- 
en took place, i. e. a miraculous illumination of their minds in 
order that they might perceive the meaning of words new and 
strange to them. Such words were not employed. They 
were able, therefore, at once to perceive the meaning of the 
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prophet who addressed them, in all ordinary cases; and this is 
true throughout, with exceptions merely of such a nature as still 
occur, in regard to most of our preaching. Now and then a 
word is employed, which some part of a common audience 
does not fully comprehend; and now and then a sentiment is 
developed, or an argument is employed, which the minds of 
some are not sufficiently enlightened fully to comprehend. But 
in such cases, the difficulty arises more from the subject than it 
does from the language. 

The prophets indeed complain, not unfrequently, that the 
Jews did not understand them. But this complaint always has 
respect to a spiritual perception and relish of the truths which 
they delivered to them. ‘They heard but understood not; 
they saw, but perceived not.’ The fault, however, was the want 
of spiritual taste and discernment ; not because the language, in 
itself, was beyond human comprehension. 

Admitting then that the prophets spake intelligibly, and that 
they were actually understood by their contemporaries, and this 
without any miraculous interposition, it follows of course, that it 
was the usual laws of interpretation ‘which enabled their hear- 
ers to understand them. They applied to their words, and 
spontaneously applied, the same principles of interpretation which 
they were wont to apply to the language of all who addressed 
them. By so doing, they rightly understood the prophets ; at 
any rate, by so doing, they might have rightly understood them ; 
and if so, then such laws of interpretation are the right ones, for 
those laws must be right which conduct us to the true meaning 
of a speaker. 

I can perceive no way of avoiding this conclusion, unless we 
deny that the prophets were understood, or could be understood, 
by their contemporaries. But to deny this, would be denying 
facts so plain, so incontrovertible, that it would argue a des- 
perate attachment to system, or something still more culpable. 

In view of what has just been said, it is easy to see why so 
much study and learning are necessary, at the present time, in 
order to enable us correctly to understand the original Greek 
and Hebrew Scriptures. We are born neither in Greece nor 
Palestine; we have learned in our childhood to read and un- 
derstand neither Greek nor Hebrew. Our condition and cir- 
cumstances, our course of education and thought, as well as our 
language, are all different from those of a Jew in ancient times. 
Our government, our climate, our state of society and manners 
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and habits, our civil, social, and religious condition, are all 
different from those of Palestine. Neither heaven above nor 
earth beneath, is the same in various respects. A thousand 
productions of nature and art, in the land of the Hebrews, are 
unknown to our times and country ; and multitudes of both are 
familiar to us, of which they never had any knowledge. How 
can we then put ourselves in their places, and listen to proph- 
ets and apostles, speaking Hebrew and Greek, without much 
learning and study? It is plainly impossible. And the call for 
all this learning and study, is explained by what I have just said. 
All of it is designed to accomplish one simple object, and only 
one, viz. to place us, as nearly as possible, in the condition of 
those whom the sacred writers originally addressed. Had birth 
and education placed us there, all this study and effort might be 
dispensed with at once; for, as has been already stated, we 
could then understand the sacred writers, in the same way and 
for the same reason that we now understand our own preachers. 
When we do this, we do it by spontaneously applying the laws 
of interpretation which we have practised from our childhood ; 
and such would have been the case, had we been native He- 
brews, contemporary with the prophets and apostles. 

When the art of interpretation, therefore, is imagined or as- 
serted to be a difficult and recondite art, dependent on great 
learning and high intellectual acuteness, the obvious mistake 
is made of confounding with it another sort of learning, which 
is only preparatory and conditional, but does not constitute the 
principles themselves of hermeneutics. 

It seems to my own mind, that we have arrived at the con- 
clusion which it was proposed to examine and confirm, in a 
very plain, natural, and simple way. The substance of all is : 
The Bible was made to be understood; it was written by 
men, and for men; it was addressed to all classes of people ; it 
was for the most part understood by them all, just as our pres- 
ent religious discourses are; and of course it was interpreted 
in such a way, or by the aid of such principles, as other books 
are understood and explained. 

But there are objectors to this position. Some of them, 
too, speak very boldly, and with great zeal and confidence. 
Candour requires that we should listen to them, and examine 
their allegations. 

Oss. 1. ‘ How can the common laws of interpretation apply 
to the Scriptures, when confessedly the Bible is a book which 
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contains revelations in respect to supernatural things, to the 
knowledge of which no human understanding is adequate to 
attain ?” 

The fact alleged I cheerfully concede. But the inference 
drawn from it, I do not feel to be at all a necessary one, nor 
in fact in any measure a just one. So far as the Scriptures are 
designed to make known a revelation to us, respecting things 
that are above the reach of our natural understanding, just so 
far they are designed to communicate that which is intelligible. 
If you deny this, then you must maintain that to be a revelation, 
which is not intelligible ; or, in other words, that to be a reve- 
lation, by which nothing is revealed. 

If you say that a new interposition on the part of heaven is 
necessary, in order that any one may understand the Scrip- 
tures, then you make two miracles necessary to accomplish one 
end ; the first, in giving a so called revelation which after all 
is unintelligible; the second, in supernaturally influencing the 
mind to discern what is meant by this revelation. The reply to 
this has been already suggested above, viz. it contradicts expe- 
rience, and it is contrary to the analogy of God’s dealing with us 
in all other respects. 

As far then as any revelation is actually made in the Scrip- 
tures, so far they are intelligible. But perhaps some one will 
here make another objection, viz. 

Oss. 2. ‘Intelligible to whom? A man must be enlightened 
in a spiritual respect, before he can understand the Scriptures. 
How then can the usual laws of interpretation enable him to un- 
derstand and to explain them ? 

The fact here alleged is rather over-stated ; 1 mean to say, 
the assertion is too general. That there are parts of the Scrip- 
tures which no unsanctified man can fully understand and ap- 
preciate, is and must be true, so long as the fact is admitted that 
there are parts which relate to spiritual experience. “ The natu- 
ral man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for they are 
foolishness to him, neither can he know them, because they are 
spiritually discerned.” Most freely and fully do I concede what 
is here meant to be affirmed. How can any man fully under- 
stand what is said of religious experience and feelings, who is 
not himself, and never has been, the subject of such experience 
and feelings? 

After all, however, there is nothing new or singular in this, 
at least so far as the principle itself is concerned. The same 
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rinciple holds true, in regard to other things and other books. 
Before a man can understand them, he must be in a condition 
to do so. Who can read Newton’s Principia or the Meca- 
nique Celeste of La Place, and understand them, unless he comes 
to the study of them with due preparation? Who can read any 
book of mental or moral science, and enter fully into the under- 
standing of it, unless he is himself in a state which enables him 
throughout to sympathize with the author, and to enter into all 
his feelings and views? Who, for example, can read and fully 
understand Milton and Homer, without the spirit and soul of po- 
etry within him which will enable him to enter into their views 
and feelings? Who can read intelligently even a book of mathe- 
matics, without sympathizing with the writer? 

- The answer to these questions is too plain to need being re- 
peated. How then does the principle ditier, when I ask : ‘Who 
can read the Scriptures intelligently, that does not enter into the 
moral and religious sympathies of the writers? I agree fully to 
the answer which says, ‘No one.’ The thing is impossible. 
But it is equally impossible in all other cases to read intelligent- 
ly, without entering into the sympathies of the writers. 

Those then who are solicitous for the honour of the Scriptures, 
have in reality nothing to fear from this quarter, in respect to the 
principle which I have been advocating. A demand for relig- 
vous feeling, in order fully to enter into the meaning of the sa- 
cred writers, rests on the same principle as the demand for 
a poetic feeling in order to read Milton with success, or a mathe- 
matical feeling in order to study intelligibly Newton and La Place. 
How can any writer be well and thoroughly understood, when 
there is not some good degree of community of feeling between 
him and his reader? This is so obvious a principle, that it needs 
only to be stated in order to be recognized. 

Bat still, it would be incorrect to say that Newton or Milton 
is unintelligible. ‘They have both employed language in its usu- 
al way; or if not always so, yet they have furnished adequate 
explanations of what they do mean. The laws of exegesis are 
the very same, in reading and explaining Milton, as they are 
in reading and explaining Pope or Cowper ; they are the same 
in respect to La Place, that they are in respect to Day’s mathe- 
matics. But in both these cases, higher acquisitions are de- 
manded of the reader in the former instance than in the latter. 

It is incorrect, therefore, to say that the Bible is unintelligible, 
or to say that the usual laws of interpretation are not to be ap- 
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plied to it, because an individual’s feelings must be in unison 
with those of the writers, in order fully to understand all which 
they (say. 

Let me add a word also by way of caution, in regard to the 
subject now under consideration. ‘There is a way of inculcat- 
ing the truth, that “the natural man receiveth and knoweth not 
the things of the Spirit,” which is adapted to make a wrong im- 
pression on the minds of men. They are prone to deduce from 
certain representations of this subject which have sometimes been 
made, the conclusion that natural men can understand no part 
of the Bible, and that they must be regenerated, before they can 
have any right views of the Scriptures. But this is carrying the 
doctrine much beyond its just limits. A great part of the Bible 
is addressed to intelligent, rational, moral beings as such. All 
men belong to this class ; and because this is so, they are capa- 
ble of understanding the sacred writers, at least so far as they 
designed originally to be understood by all, and so far as the 
great purposes of warning and instruction are concerned. It is 
the condemnation of men, that “ light has come into the world, 
and they love darkness rather than light, because their deeds are 
evil.” Our Saviour could not have said, that if ‘he had not 
come and spoken to the Jews, they would not have had sin,’ ex- 
cept on the ground that the light which he communicated to 
them, rendered them altogether inexcusable. Let the preach- 
ers of the divine word take good care, then, that they do not so 
represent the ignorance of sinners as to diminish their guilt. 
When this ignorance is represented as involuntary, or as a mat- 
ter of dire necessity, then is this offence committed. 

Oss. 3. ‘ But is it not God who speaks in the Bible, and not 
man? How can we expect the words of God himself to be 
scanned by the rules of human language ?” 

The answer is brief, and like to that which has already been 
given. When God speaks to men, he speaks more humano, in 
human language; and this, in condescension to our wants. 
Does he expect us to understand the language of angels? He 
does not. ‘The Bible is filled with the most ample illustrations 
of this. Every where, human idioms and forms of speech, com- 
mon to the Jewish nation and to individuals, are employed by 
the sacred writers. All the varieties of style and expression are 
observable in these writers, which we see any where else. The 
same figures of speech are employed ; the same modes of ad- 
dress and instruction. We have historic narration, genealogical 
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catalogues, prose, poetry, proverbs, addresses, sermons, para- 
bles, allegories, enigmas even ; and all this in a way similar to 
that found in the works of uninspired writers. It is the matter 
rather than the manner, which characterises the superiority of 
the Scriptures. The manner indeed is sublime, impressive, aw- 
ful, delightful. But this is intimately connected with the eleva- 
ted matter, the high and holy contents, of the Bible. After all 
due allowances for this, we may say, that the manner is the man- 
ner of men ; it is by men and for men. 

We come then, after canvassing these principal objections 
against the position which has been advanced, to the conclusion 
before stated, viz. that the rules of interpretation applied to other 
books, are applicable to the Scriptures. If their contents are 
peculiar, (as they are,) still we apply the same Jaws to them as 
to other books that are peculiar, i.e. we construe them in ac- 
cordance with the matter which they contain. If there are pe- 
culiarities belonging to individual writers, as is the fact with re- 
spect to several of them, we still apply the same principles to the 
interpretation of them which we do to other peculiar writers, i. e. 
we compare such writers with themselves, and illustrate them in 
this way. In short, no case occurs to my mind, in which the 
general principle above stated will not hold good, unless it be one 
which has been often proposed, and strenuously asserted, and 
which still has deep hold on the minds of some in our religious 
community ; I mean the position, that some part of the Scrip- 
tures has a double sense, a temporal and spiritual meaning at one 
and the same time. If this be true, it is indeed an exception to 
all the rules of interpretation which we apply to other books. 
But whether it be well grounded, in my apprehension may be 
doubted, salva fide et salva ecclesia. The discussion of the ques- 
tion respecting this however, would occupy too much room for 
the present. If Providence permit, it will be made the subject 
of examination at some future period. 
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Art. V. On Tue Nature or Propuecy. 


From Hengstenberg’s “ Christologie des Alten Testaments.” ‘Translated by James F. War- 
ner, of the Theol. Sem. Andover. 


Precimmnary Remarks. 


In presenting to the readers of the Biblical Repository the fol- 
lowing article from the pen of Prof. Hengstenberg, the Editor 
fulfils the promise made on p. 709 of the preceding volume. 
The article is inserted here, partly because it is necessary to 
the full understanding of a former article on the Genuineness of 
the last part of Isaiah, from the same author, contained in the 
first volume of this work ; and partly because the Editor is desi- 
rous that this important subject should receive all the light which 
can be thrown upon it, by the labours and suggestions of learn- 
ed and pious men of different views and in different countries. 

For the correctness of the views exhibited in the following ar- 
ticle, the Editor of course is not responsible. Here, as in all 
other articles, the name of the writer is given ; and the ultimate 
responsibility must rest alone on him. ‘The Editor is accounta- 
ble only for the selection of the piece ; and for this the reasons 
are contained in the foregoing paragraph. He is free to say 
moreover, that in his view, Prof. Hengstenberg has carried the 
main position in his essay to an extreme. Where he says 
(p. 141), that ‘the prophets were in an ecstasy, in which they 
were deprived of intelligent consciousness and individual agen- 
cy,’ he seems to take for granted the thing to be proved ; that is, 
it ought to be proved that the ecstasy was truly of such a charac- 
ter, as to deprive them of intelligent consciousness and individual 
agency. ‘This however he has not done, nor attempted. To 
such a view as this, moreover, there are strong objections. If 
such was the necessary state of a prophet, where are we to class 
all the revelations of the Old and New Testament that were 
communicated in dreams during sleep, as to Abraham and Jacob 
and Joseph? What are we to say of the apostles and the pro- 
phets of the New Testament; where Paul declares that the 
‘spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets? If it be 
said, as Prof. H. would seem to say, that all these belong to 
another class of phenomena, and that his view applies only to 
the prophets of the theocracy ; we may ask, by what authority 
he makes this distinction, when Paul seems to affirm that ‘ one 
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and the same Spirit’ reigns and directs in all the diverse gifts of 
inspiration? 1 Cor. 12: 4—!1. 

A further objection to the view of Prof. Hengstenberg is, that 
it takes away a broad and obvious distinction between the pro- 
phets of the Old Testament, and the heathen oracles and divi- 
ners; while he substitutes nothing tangible-in the place of it. 
Whatever difference there may be, according to him, in fact, 
there can certainly be none to the eye or experience of man- 
kind. On the ground of Prof. Hengstenberg, the prophets of 
the Scriptures and of the heathen must, to all human view, stand 
upon a like footing. 

In respect to the alleged obscurity of the prophecies, which 
Prof. Hengstenberg deduces as a necessary consequence from 
his view of the nature of prophecy, he does not intimate definite- 
ly, whether he means to apply the term ‘ obscure’ to the lan- 
guage, or the subjects, or to both. He would seem however to 
have the subjects principally in view. Compare the note in Vol. 
I. p. 709, of this work.* 

The following translation has been made by a friend at the 
Editor’s request; and in accuracy and elegance, as compared 
with the original, leaves nothing to be desired. Epiror. 





Nature or PropHecy. 


Many erroneous views have obtained currency in relation to 
the nature of prophecy. It has been usual to regard the pro- 
phetic Scriptures in the same light as all the rest ; or if a differ- 
ence has been admitted in the principles of hermeneutics, still it 
has been forgotten in exegesis. We must spend the more time 
on this subject; inasmuch as the correct interpretation and pre- 
servation of numerous passages which relate to the Messiah, de- 
pend upon a right theory of prophecy. We are here, however, 
concerned only with the inquiry as to the manner in which re- 
velations were made tothe prophets. Other kindred questions do 
not fall under our purpose, and belong to another place. 

We proceed, in the first place, to inquire into the condition or 
state of the prophets immediately before and during their predic- 





* The Editor is happy in being able to state, that an article by 
Prof. Stuart on the “ Nature and alleged Obscurity of Prophecy” is 
already prepared and in his hands. It was written with special re- 
ference to this essay of Prof. Hengstenberg, and is deferred to the 
next Number only for want of room in the present. 
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tions. Since the controversies with the Montanists, the view al- 
most universally prevalent in the church has been, that the es- 
sential difference between the theocratic or true prophets, and 
the heathen oracles and diviners, consists in the circumstance, 
that the latter spoke in a state of ecstasy, the former, with a 
perfectly intelligent consciousness, and of course with a full un- 
derstanding of what they uttered. According to Eusebius, Mil- 
tiades wrote a book “ On the impossibility of a prophet’s speak- 
ing in a state of ecstasy.”* Epiphanius remarks: “ In whatev- 
er the prophets have said, they have been accompanied with an 
intelligent state of mind.”+ And he endeavours to show that an 
intelligent consciousness is the surest mark of true prophecy.t{ 
To the same effect Jerome expresses himself in many places. 
E. g. in his Preface to Isaiah : “ Nor indeed, as Montanus and 
insane women dream, did the prophets speak in an ecstasy, so 
that they did not know what they uttered, and, while they in- 
structed others, did not themselves understand what they said.”§ 
Prooem. to Nahum: “ The prophet does not speak in an ecsta- 
sy, as Montanus and Priscilla and Maximilla insanely imagine, 
but the prophecy which this book contains, is from a man who 
understood what he spoke.”|| Preface to Habakkuk: “ It is 
the vision of a prophet, and contrary to the perverse opinion of 
Montanus, he understands what he sees; he does not speak as a 
madman, nor, in the manner of insane women, utter sounds 
without sense.”{1 But Chrysostom expresses himself with the 
most definiteness respecting the distinction between the heathen 
diviners and the theocratic or true prophets: “ For this is char- 
acteristic of the diviners, to be in a phrensy, to be impelled by 


* Tlegi cov un dsiv noogrytyy év éxordoee Aadeiv. Hist. Eccl. 
V. 17. 

t”Ooa yao of noogyras slornaoe mera ovvicews nmapaxohov- 
Sourvtes EpOeyyovto. Adv. Haeres. Montani, c. 2. 


t Ib. c. 4 sq. 


§ Neque vero, ut Montanus cum insanis feminis somniat, pro- 
phetae in ecstasi loquuti sunt, ut nescirent quid loquerentur, et cum 
alios erudirent, ipsi ignorarent quid dicerent. Praef. in Jes. 


|| Non loquitur propheta év éxoraoe, ut Montanus et Priscilla 
Maximillaque delirant, sed quod prophetat liber, intelligentis est 
quod loquitur. Prooem. in Nahum. 


{| Prophetae visio est, et adversum Montani dogma perversum in- 
telligit, quod videt, nec ut amens loquitur, nec in morem insanien- 
tium feminarum dat sine mente sonum. Praef. in Habak. 
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necessity, to be driven by force, to be drawn, like a madman. 
A prophet, on the contrary, is not so, but utters his communica- 
tions with sober intelligence and in a sound state of mind, know- 
ing what he says. Therefore, learn hereafter to know the dis- 
tinction between a diviner and a prophet.”* ‘The more modern 
theologians for the most part follow the church fathers. 

This view depends upon the correct impression, that between 
the condition of the true prophets, which is of divine origin, and 
that of the false, which is not so, there must be an essential dif- 
ference. Still it appears, if we more closely examine the pas- 
sages of Scripture which relate to the condition of the former, 
that the nature of this distinction has been falsely apprehended. 
It appears, that the true prophets also were in an extraordinary 
state, characteristically different from the usual one, viz. in an 
ecstasy (€x6raovg), in which intelligent consciousness retired, and 
individual agency was entirely suppressed by a powerful opera- 
tion of the divine spirit, and reduced to a state of passiveness. 
Thus, the prophets, as Philo said, were interpreters, whose or- 
gans God employed in making known his revelations.t Indeed, 
the means which the prophets used to prepare themselves, indi- 
cate an unusual condition. ‘They employed music to calm the 
tempest of their passions and kindle their love to God. Com- 
pare 2 Kings 3: 15. | Sam. c. 10.[ Then they were seized by 
the Spirit of God, and that in a forcible manner, which suppres- 
sed, for the time, their own agency. This is denoted by the ex- 
pressions : ‘I'he hand of God or the Spirit of God came upon 
him or fell upon him.’ E.g. Ezek. 1: 3. 1 Sam. 19: 20 sq. 
2 Kings 3: 15. 2 Chron. 15: 1. The irresistibleness of this seizure 
is indicated in Jeremiah 20: 7, by these words: ‘‘ Lord, thou 





° Toor gk? RRR Guy Wade EDT! 

butO yao pmavrems idtov, tO éEeornnevat, TO avayxny Un0- 
uévewv, 10 WOEiCOaL, TO LAxeoDat, TO GYYEGVUL, WONED PaLromEe- 
vov. ‘O dé noogrrns ovy OUrws, ahha mera Otavoiag vnpovoNns 
nui owqgoovovars HUTAGTABTEDMS, xual sidug a gdeyyetas, gnoiv 
ANaVTA WOE Ka IYO THS ExPacsmg xavTEVvdEDY yuooece TOV Marv- 
tiv xal tov nvogytyv. Homil. 29 in Ep. ad Cor. 


+ Compare e. g. besides many other passages, de Praem. et Poen. 
p. 711. ed Hoesch. éounvevs yao éoriy 0 ngogyrns, evdodev uny- 
youvtos ta hextéa tov Peov. 


t Cornelius a Lapide remarks, on the first chapter of Ezekiel, 
that the prophets took their station by the side of the river, that in 
the stillness, and delightful scenery around them, they might, through 
the soft, pleasing murmur of the waters, be refreshed, enlivened, and 
prepared for the divine eestasies. 
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hast persuaded me, and I have suffered myself to be persuaded ; 
thou hast been too strong for me, and hast prevailed.” The fol- 
lowing expression also from the New Testament has a bearing 
on the same point: “Holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.”* With this, Knapp compares the 
following expressions of the profane writers : yareyéoOau éx Beov, 
corripi deo, deum pati, etc.t 

This suppression of the prophet’s own agency, terror before the 
divine majesty, and the extraordinary nature of the divine com- 
munications, caused a great internal perturbation and struggle. 
It is said of Abraham in Gen. 15: 12, when he had a vision, 
“ Behold terror and great darkness fell upon him.” Balaam, when 
the Spirit seizes him, falls to the ground, Num. 24: 4. So Eze- 
kiel, 1:28; and Jobn, Rev. 1:17. Daniel (10: 8—10) after 
having seen a vision is entirely deprived of strength and sinks 
down with faintness; c. 8: 27, he is sick many days in conse- 
quence of the struggle which he had. Sometimes the internal 
struggle of the divinity with humanity was so great, that the pro- 
phets tore off their clothes from their bodies. Comp. 1 Sam. 
19: 24, where it is said of Saul, that even he, no less than the 
other prophets, stripped off his clothes, fell upon the ground, and 
prophesied. ‘The unusualness of the prophetic condition ap- 
pears also from the fact, that unbelievers supposed the prophets 
to be insane. Thus, in 2 Kings 9: 11, the courtiers say to Jehu, 
when a prophet had been with him: “ Wherefore came this mad 
fellow (92072) to thee?” Compare a perfectly similar passage 
in Jer. 29: 26. That the prophetic condition made itself known 
externally as one entirely different from what was usual, appears 
from the narration in 1 Sam.c. 10. To Saul it is said in verse 
6, “ The Spirit of the Lord shall come upon thee, and thou 
shalt prophesy with them.” And in verse 11, as Saul prophesi- 
ed among the prophets, all who knew him before said with aston- 





** Tn ; MVEVMATOS aYiOV PEQOMEVOEL eldAnoay ayvoe sou 
aviownot, 2 Pet. 1: 21. 


+ Crusius justly regards the fact, that the condition of the pro- 
phets while uttering their prophecies was extraordinary, and not the 
usual, permanent one, as the occasion of their so frequently repeat- 
ing the formula, “ Thus saith the Lord ;” while the apostles, whose 
divine illumination was a permanent one, connected with intelli- 
gent consciousness, use it but seldom, and only when they wish to 
distinguish their own advice from the commandments of the Lord ; 
as 1 Cor. 7: 10.— Theol. proph. I. p. 94. — 
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ishment : * What has happened to the son of Kish? Is Saul also 
among the prophets?” ‘There must therefore have been some- 
thing more remarkable in respect to Saul, than that he joined in 
the songs of the disciples of the prophets. 

There can, then, be no doubt that the Hebrew prophets, as 
well as the heathen diviners, were in an ecstasy. Indeed the 
Seventy use this very term (gxoraovg) in Gen. 15: 12. There 
occur in the New Testament designations which are at least en- 
tirely correspondent. Christ and the apostles very often say, the 
prophets spoke év mvevmarz, i.e. in spirit; and in like manner 
John, Rev. 1: 10 and 4: 2, designates the ecstasy which he had 
by the words éyevouny év mvevpare, i. e. I was in the spirit. 

Accordingly, we may apply to the true prophets what Plato 
enlarges upon in Ion and Phaedrus ; namely, that with prophesy 
there is necessarily connected the suppression of human activity 
and intelligent consciousness. But the nature of the prophetic 
condition is very appropriately described by Philo: ‘ While the 
mind sheds its light around us, pouring into our souls a meridian 
splendour, we, being in possession of ourselves, are not under a su- 
pernatural influence. Butafter the sun has gone down, as might 
be expected, an ecstasy, a divine influence, and a phrensy falls 
upon us. For when the divine light shines, the human goes 
down ; but when the former goes down, the latter rises and 
comes forth. This is what ordinarily happens in prophecy. 
Our own mind retires on the advent of the divine spirit ; but af- 
ter the latter has departed, the former again returns. For it is 
not becoming, that the mortal and immortal should dwell to- 
gether. Consequently, the retirement of reason and the dark- 
ness connected with it, is followed by an ecstasy and a divine 
phrensy.”* 


* Quis rerum div. sit Haeres, p. 404. ed. Hoesch. “Zwe pév ére 
négulaunes xal négenokel rucv 6 vous, meonuBorvor olu qtyyos 
éig maou thy Wuyny avayewv, ev EavTOIS OvTEs OU xaTEyomEeda’ 
énewav 02 mpdS OvOMaS yErntat, Ruta TO EiKOg exOTAcIS xual 7 év- 
Seog éneninter xaronmyy te nai wavia. “Ore wéev yao gas ént- 
hawwee 10 Osiov, dverar tO avOgarnivor’ Ore dé éxeivo Ove, TOUT 
aviozer nal avarédher’ rp 0& ngOgNTinm yéveL Gehet TOVTO OUpul- 
veiw’ eSoexilerar yao év Hulv O voug xara tTHy tou Geiov mvEevma- 
tos ageew xara 02 tyy meravaoractw avrou nade Efooexilerae’ 
Deurs yao ovn gore Ovyjrov abavarey ovvomnou’ dia tovt0 % 
dvorg tov hoytouod xal to meg avrov oxdros, éxotacww xal Be0- 
gGoontov uaviuy Eyévynoe. 
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But as we have now found that the distinction given by the 
church fathers between true and false prophecy is without foun- 
dation, the question arises, Wherein does it consist? ‘Tertul- 
lian already distinguishes between éx6raovs and wavia, furor, and 
attributes the last to the false prophets. ‘This is correct. ‘The 
real prophets were truly elevated to a higher region. With their 
intelligent consciousness were removed also the inferior qualities 
of the mind. ‘Their capacity for perceiving divine objects was 
freed from its earthly fetters, and thus adapted, like a pure mir- 
ror, to receive the impressions of divine truth. The extraordi- 
nary corporeal state which accompanied the ecstasy, resulted on- 
ly the contest of humanity struggling with divinity. ‘This 
contest terminated in the triumph of the latter over the former, 
and in a condition of quietness. In the case of the heathen 
seers, on the contrary, though indeed the ecstasy consisted in the 
suppression of intelligent consciousness, yet this happened only 
from the circumstance, that the inferior part of the soul was ex- 
cited to a contest against the superior. The object of this con- 
test was not quietness ; but the more that unquietness was awaken- 
ed, and the higher the feelings were excited, and the more strongly 
the,passions were agitated ; so much the more divine the condi- 
tion was supposed to be.* At last, resort was had to a multitude 
of narcotic means.¢ The condition of the prophets was a super- 
natural one; the condition of the heathen seers was an un-natural 
one, a momentary insanity. ‘This is indicated indeed by the de- 
rivation of the Greek work partis, it being from paiyw. In 
agreement with this, the Pythia is described by the scholiast on 
the Plutus of Aristophanes, and by Lucan: “She madly raves 
through the cavern, impelled by another’s mind, with the fillet of 
the god and the garland of Phoebus shaken from her erected hair ; 
she whirls around through the void space of the temple, turning 
her face in every direction ; she scatters the tripods which come in 
her way, and is agitated with violent commotion, because she is 


* “ Pseudopropheticus spiritus, cum evehi nequeat supra infimam 
et obscuram regionem sensus et materiae, aut adtolli in serenum 
visionis propheticae coelum, operam dat, ut magis atque magis con- 
firmetur in phantasiae regione. Quamobrem vates et pseudopro- 
phetae veteres et recentiores soliti sunt, quoad ejus fieri potuit, 
phantasiam suam evehere.” John Smith de proph. 


t Comp. v. Dale, de Oraculorum ethnicorum origine atque aucto- 
ribus. p. 140 sq. 
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under thy angry influence, Apollo.”*—So the Cassandra of Ly- 
cophron. According to Lucian, foam stood in the mouth of the 
seers, their eyes rolled, their hair flowed, their whole appearance 
was terrific, and their motions were like those of a madinan. 

From the fact that the prophets, during the time of making 

their communications, were not in the usual condition of intelli- 
gent consciousness, but in an ecstasy, we derive now an impor- 
tant conclusion. All communications were made to the pro- 
phets by immediate perception, or intuitively. In the case of 
the apostles, the illumination of the Holy Spirit pervaded alike 
all the faculties of the mind, not excluding the activity of the 
understanding. But with the prophets all impressions were 
made upon the internal sense, which was furnished with materi- 
als by the divine Spirit, while reflexion and the external senses 
were at rest. 

The proof of this is included in the evidence which has al- 
ready been adduced to show that the prophets were in a state 
of ecstasy; yet we can fully make it out aside from this. We 
appeal, in the first place, to the important passage in Num. 12: 
5—8. There the distinction is pointed out between the divine 
revelation which was made to Moses, and that which was made 
to the prophets. ‘The destination of Moses to be the founder of 
an economy and the lawgiver for the same, demanded a per- 
fectly clear and also intelligent perception. Hence, communi- 
cations were made to him in plain unfigured language both in- 
ternally and externally, ov d¢ aéveypatoy, as Philo says, i. e. 
not by obscure and enigmatical expressions. But to the pro- 
phets, on the contrary, as being sufficient for the design of pro- 
phecy, communications were always made in visions (M822) or 
in dreams, and of course always when reflexion and the exter- 
nal senses were at rest.T 











On ee ete. 


* ———— Bacchatur demens aliena per antrum 
Colla ferens, vittasque dei, Phoebaeaque serta 
Erectis discussa comis, per inania templi 
Ancipiti cervice rotat, spargitque vaganti 
Obstantes tripodas, magnoque exaestuat igne 
Iratum te, Phoebe, ferens.—Lucani Paarsalia, V. 


+ In coincidence with this view, the older Jewish interpreters have 
fixed upon the distinction between the divine revelation made to 
Moses, and that made to the prophets: “ Statuunt phantasiam ex- 
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We shall be brought to the same result if we consider the ap- 
pellations frequently given to the prophets, such as 5°87 and 
nr; also the appellations of their prophecies, as 1, M1™2, 
TN, FT, MIT, MATA, Wh, and SN72.* In these appella- 
tions, as also in some other cases, e. g. Ex. 20: 18, the word see 
is used in an extended sense for every species of immediate 
perception.—The passage in Num. 24: 3, 4, deserves particu- 
lar attention. Balaam there calls himself the man whose eyes 
were opened, who saw the visions of the Almighty, whose eyes 
were opened when he fell to the ground. Of the same tenor 
are the numerous passages where the prophets say they see or 
hear things, which were beyond the reach of their external 
senses. “J see him, the great King of Israel,” says Balaam in 
Numb. 24: 17, “but not now; I view him, but not near.”  Isa- 
iah sees Jehovah sitting upon an elevated throne surrounded by 
seraphim. In 1 Kings 22:19, Micah sees Jehovah sitting on his 
throne, and all the heavenly host standing near him on his right 
hand and on his left. Ezekiel, inc. 37, sees a field of dry bones, 
which are made alive by the breath of Jehovah. The immedi- 
ate connexion of the ecstasy with the activity of the internal 
sense is clearly exhibited in Ezekiel, c. 1. In verse 3 it is 
said, “the hand of Jehovah came upon him,” and immediately 
upon that, in verse 4, “and I saw and behold it came.” Ha- 
bakkuk, 2: 1, places himself upon the watch, in order to see 
what the Lord will say to him. Daniel hears a loud voice on 
the banks of the Ulai. Comp. Ezek. 17: 12. 40: 3, 4. Zech. 
1: 14, Rev. 4: 1. 21: 10. Amos 7:13. Finally, as evidence 
of this mode of divine communication to the prophets, we have 


hibere hac in re quasi scenam quandam, in qua visa et simulacra 
intellectui objiciantur, quemadmodum fit in somniis quotidianis—ut 
viderent in visis intelligibilia mysteria adeoque in his typis et um- 
bris, quae spiritualium rerum erant symbola, continerentur simul an- 
titypa.— Verum si phantasia non sit propheticae illustrationis scena, 
sed impressio rerum fiat sine schematibus aut picturis in ipso intel- 
lectu, is tunc censetur gradus Mosaicus, in quo Deus facie ad faci- 
em conversa loquitur.”” Johu Smith |. c. Comp. Kimchi, Preface to 
the Psalms. 


* Maimonides Moreh Neb. II. 36. Nomen “x77 a ™N7 signifi- 
cat, quod ad facultatem imaginatricem tanta perveniet actionis 
perfectio, ut homini ita res appareat ac videatur, acsi exterjus sibi 
exhiberetur eamque sensibus externis perciperet. 
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all the facts, which we are about to point out as necessary con- 
sequences of it. 
his characteristic of prophecy has not been entirely unknown 

to most interpreters.* Yet they have usually limited it to those 
yarts of prophecy in which it is peculiarly evident, as Is. c. 6. 
Ezek. c. 1, the first part of Zechariah, and the second part of 
Daniel. Such portions of Scripture have, ‘in consequence of 
this, been exclusively called visions.t 

But the distinction between these and the other prophecies is 
untenable. The arguments which have been adduced, bear a 
like testimony in respect to all the prophecies; and these all ex- 
hibit, to one who correctly apprehends the facts, ample evidence 
that they possess the character of visions. { 





* It has been very imperfectly understood, more especially by 
those who have written general treatises on the hermeneutics of the 
prophetic writings ; as Gulich, before whose Theologia Prophetica 
there is found a Hermeneutica Sacra, the second part of which 
treats de interpretandis prophetis ;—Crusius, whose /Typomnemata 
ad theol. proph. Vol. I. contain some valuable remarks relative to 
this subject ;—Meier, Hermeneutik des A. T. Bd. 2; and Pareau, 
Instit. Interpr. V. T. p. 476 sq. Anton also in the often quoted 
writing, de ratione prophet. Mess. interpret. affords little aid.— 
The best treatises are found in Maimonides, Doctor perplerorum 
II. 36 sqq.—in John Smith in the very valuable Dissertatro de pro- 
phetia et prophetis, a copy of which is inserted before Le Clere’s 
Commentary on the Prophets,—in Velthusen, in the estimable 
treatise, De optica rerum futurarum descriptione, ad. illustr. l. Jes. 
63, reprinted in Velthusen, Kuinoel and Ruperti Commentt. Theol. 
VI. 75 sqq. which has been mostly followed by Ewald, David II. 
356 sqq. and Jahn, Einl. II. p. 368. 


+ The explanation which usually follows visions belongs to the 
ecstasy, as much’as does the vision itself. Maimonides, |. c. cap. 
43, illustrates this by a comparison with a person dreaming, who in 
imagination, as if he were awake, relates his dream to another and 
explains its meaning. 


t De Wette, after the example of many others, Einl. § 205, ex- 
plains visions to be a mere arbitrary figurative dress. Gesenius (zu 
Jes. I. p. 253) maintains the contrary. We shall nevertheless here- 
after have frequent occasion to show, what a deleterious influence 
has been exerted upon this commentary also, by a misapprehension 
of the nature of prophecy. 
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We now proceed to consider some properties, necessarily 
connected with prophecy, according to the view which we have 
taken of its nature. 

I. No one who duly observes this characteristic of prophecy, 
can demand that the prophets should always represent the events 
which they describe, in all their connexions and relations. ‘The 
prophet,” remarks Herder, “ was no preacher, according to our 
ideas of that character ; and still less an expositor of a doctrinal 
topic.”* Such a connected and comprehensive mode of repre- 
sentation can be demanded only of him who teaches with an in- 
telligent consciousness. The prophets always uttered merely 
that which was presented to their internal view ; and that only 
was thus presented, which was best suited to the relations exist- 
ing at the time. ‘This is particularly observable in the prophe- 
cies which relate to the Messiah ; and we have a special refe- 
rence to these in this whole treatise. ‘The prophets never pre- 
sent the truths which respect the Messiah in their whole com- 
pass. At one time they occupy themselves, in a special man- 
ner, with the person of the Messiah; at another they do not 
mention this at all, but describe only the nature of his kingdom. 
Not unfrequently they present the Messiah exclusively in a state 
of glory. Malachi leaves the first appearing of Christ, in a state 
of humiliation, wholly unnoticed, and says nothing respecting the 
interval of time between his precursor and the judgment upon Je- 
rusalem. Often the most particular and minute circumstances are 
mentioned, while those far more important are passed over in si- 
lence. Frequently the happy occurrences of the future are 
alone presented, and again the view falls especially upon those 
which are adverse. Thus, e. g. Jeremiah (23: 5, 6,) connects 
the conversion of the first fruits of the Jews, and the general 
conversion which was to be expected in future time ; and passes 
over the intermediate rejection of the greater part. So Ezek. 
34: 22—30. 37: 21--28. On the contrary Malachi and Dan- 
iel represent, in a special manner, the other side of the pic- 
ture, the rejection of the people, the devastation of the land and 
city. The prophets frequently overlook all the impediments 
which retard the progress of the Messiah’s kingdom ; and hence 
bring together, in one picture, its feeble commencement and its 
glorious completion. 

To this peculiarity of prophecy, Paul seems to refer, when he 
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says, “ We know in part and we prophesy in part:”* It follows 
from this, that all individual prophecies ought to be regarded 
only as fragments; and that we then only can have a perfect 
picture, when we collect and unite the individual features. The 
ease with which we may accomplish this, is so much the great- 
er, because we have history as a guide, to.show us where each 
individual feature is to be arranged. 

As, in modern times, the whole nature of prophecy has been 
misapprehended, so has also this particular characteristic of it, 
resulting from that nature. ‘The attempt has been made to prove 
from prophecy this peculiarity, that different prophets conceived 
different ideas of the Messiah. ‘Thence the conclusion has been 
drawn, that prophecy is of human origin. When e.g. Joel de- 
scribes the nature of the Messiah’s kingdom, but not the Mes- 
siah himself, it is inferred that his anticipations could have had no 
connexion with any particular person. When Jeremiah speaks 
only of a Messiah in glory, the conclusion is, that he could have 
had no knowledge of a suffering Messiah. ‘The incorrectness of 
this manner of viewing the subject can be shown from the very 
position of the opponents themselves. For, were this the cor- 
rect mode, it would follow that the prophets not only contradict- 
ed one another, but also themselves. Thus, e. g. in Isa. c. 2, 
as also in Joel, there is a description of the times of the Messi- 
ah, without any mention of the Messiah himself. On the other 
hand, in a prophecy connected with the former and uttered at 
the same time, the Messiah is expressly named (c. 4). In like 
manner, there are found in the second part of Isaiah’s prophecy 
many general descriptions relative to the Messiah, intimately 
connected with passages which directly refer to his person, c. 
53 ete. Jeremiah, in c. 31: 31 and onward, occupies himself 
only with the nature of the Messiah’s kingdom ; but on the oth- 
er hand, in c. 23 and elsewhere, with the person of the Messi- 
ah. Isaiah describes to us in many places only the glorified 
Messiah ; but in c. 53, on the contrary, he sketches a picture of 
him in a state of humiliation, and represents this humiliation as a 
source of his exaltation to glory. 

In determining what were the views of a profane writer, e. g. 
those of Plato, we do not examine merely a single passage, but 
tue whole of his writings taken together. Now if we treat the 
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prophets in the same manner, it is evident, that we cannot fully 
understand their representations respecting the Messiah, until 
we have brought together into one picture the various particular 
features which are found scattered in different places. Admit- 
ting this, it is clear, that from the fact that individual prophets 
leave unnoticed whole parts of the great picture, it does not fol- 
low that they were unacquainted with them. Were more proph- 
ecies of Joel preserved to us, we may suppose that the individu- 
al features would mutually supply each other, as is the case in 
Isaiah. Had Jeremiah prophesied under the same relations as 
Isaiah in the second part of his book, we should not miss in his 
prophecy the annunciation of a suffering Messiah. 

That the view which we are opposing is untenable, appears 
moreover at once, from the consideration that according to it we 
must suppose, that to the later prophets all the earlier predic- 
tions were unknown, as likewise the popular belief of the whole 
nation. 

The ground of the incorrect views held by modern theologians 
is, that the prophets are regarded too much as doctrinal teach- 
ers, and hence it is demanded of them that in every place they 
should bring forward the whole purport of their doctrine. But 
regarding them according to their true character, as seers, it is 
very natural that they should never communicate any thing more 
than just what they saw; without the least intermixture of the 
knowledge which they might have before acquired, while in pos- 
session of intelligent consciousness, from the revelations made 
to other men of God, and from the current belief of the people. 
The apparent argument against our position, which might be tak- 
en from the pretended use of the older prophets by the later, 
will be refuted in our remarks on Isaiah c. 2. 

Il. If the medium through which the prophets received their 
communications was the internal sense, then must every thing be 
represented to them in the present. ‘This seems to explain many 
peculiar appearances exhibited by the prophetic writings. 

1. It is not surprising, if the prophets speak of occurrences 
and persons which belong to the remote and even the most dis- 
tant future, as they saw them present before their view ; or ev- 
en if they actually point tothem. Thus it is said, e. g. Is. 9:6, 
“ A child is given, a son is born to us.” He also points to the 
Messiah, 7: 14. 42: 1, “ Behold my servant whom I preserve, 
my chosen in whom my soul delights.” In Isaiah 45: 1—8, 
Cyrus makes his appearance and is addressed. Frequently a 
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demonstrative (decnrexov) pronoun is used instead of the name. 
The misapprehension of this peculiarity has led many interpre- 
ters to the false idea, that here and in other places the discourse 
related to persons really and externally present; and thus they 
have been led to erroneous interpretations. 

2. Hence is explained the want of precision in the use of the 
tenses by the prophets. For they viewed things not in time, 
but in space ; and consequently we can expect of them no de- 
finite designation of time. ‘They frequently employ the first 
aorist or praeter, when they speak of the most remote future. 
The real ground of this fact has not, for the most part, been un- 
derstood by the older interpreters. We find the remark almost 
universally made in relation to such places, that the prophet us- 
es the praeter in order to denote the certainty of the thing. So 
even Vitringa, on Is. 7: 14. Still, Iken had the correct view, 
and his words are so well worthy of attention, that we cannot 
forbear to introduce them in this place: “The foundation for 
such an arrangement of style, I think, is rather to be sought from 
the manner in which revelations were made to the prophets. 
This was not always done by express words. ‘They were some- 
times entirely carried away by the spirit; that faculty of the 
mind, by the aid of which we represent things to ourselves, was 
rendered more acute, so that the hidden events of future time, 
presented to their view like a picture, could not be otherwise 
contemplated than as if they saw them with their eyes. Hence 
they could not but use the present or past tense, since the natur- 
al order of speaking demanded it.”* 

3. From the same cause must the distance of time generally 
remain unknown to the prophets, unless it was communicated by 
special divine revelation. ‘They were rather describers of pic- 
tures, than chronological historians. If, e. g. they saw the Mes- 
siah standing before them, how could they know the length of 
time which must elapse before his actual appearance? The fol- 


* ““ Fundamentum talis styli dispositionis ex modo, quo prophe- 
tis futura revelabantur, repetendum potius censeo. Non semper il- 
lud fiebat expressis verbis. ‘Toti interdum corripiebantur spiritu ; 
facultas mentis, cujus ope res nobis repraesentamus, in iis acueba- 
tur, ita ut recondita futuri temporis fata in imagine quasi ipsis ex- 
hibita non aliter contemplarentur, acsi oculis ea cernerent. Hine 
non potuerunt non praesenti aut praeterito tempore uti, cum natura- 
lis dicendi ordo id flagitaret.” On Isa. c. 53, in the Bibl. Hag. II. 
238 sqq. 
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lowing passage from Crusius contains a happy illustration of this 
point :* “ The prophets by means of the divine light with which 
they were illuminated, often looked forward to the future, in a 
manner similar to that in which we view the starry heavens. 
For we see stars above us, but what the distance between us 
and them is, or which are the nearer, and which the more re- 
mote, we are unable to perceive.” Hence, when the prophets 
speak of the times of the Messiah, they employ designations of 
time which are entirely indefinite. E. g.—nva0 mn83 the 
usual expression, which only signifies in time to come. Indeed, 
they say expressly, that the time is not known to them, but to 
God only. Thus Zech. 14: 7. Hence is explained the char- 
acteristic peculiarity of prophecy, without a knowledge of which 
a great part of the prophetic writings must be misunderstood, viz. 
that occurrences which are separated from each other by a wide 
interval of time, often appear as continuous. To the view of the 
prophets, avents could be given only in the relation of juxta-posi- 
tion, not in that of succession. We will illustrate this by some 
examples. The city of Babylon received its first shock in the 
conquest of the Persians ; but more than a thousand years elap- 
sed before its entire fall and traceless ruin. Yet Jeremiah, in 
c. 50 and 51, connects together the conquest and the complete 
destruction, without taking any notice at all that they were suc- 
cessive. In the prophecies which relate to the theocracy, the 
nearer and smaller blessings, or the nearer and smaller judg- 
ments of the future, according as the spiritual eye of the prophet 
is directed to the prosperous or adverse side of the picture, are, 
in the representation, usually connected with the more remote 
and greater blessings or judgments, in such a manner that the 
great interval of time lying between, is not atall intimated. ‘The 
connexion in this case always depends upon the internal relation 
of the nearer and more remote events. Thus Isaiah, in c. 11, 
makes the deliverance which was to be effected by the Messiah, 
immediately follow the deliverance of the Jewish people from the 
yoke of the Assyrians, and passes over all the intermediate oc- 
currences in silence. In like manner, Isaiah, Micah, Hosea, 
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* Prophetae divina luce, qua illuminantur, ad futura plerumque 
prospexerunt, quemadmodum fit, quando coelum stelliferum intue- 
mur. Videmus enim supra nos sidera; quanto a nobis intervallo 
absint, nec non quae propius, quae remotius distent, non item an- 
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Amos, Ezekiel, and Jeremiah, very frequently connect the de- 
liverance from exile with that which was to be obtained through 
the Messiah; although no prophet ever expresses the idea, that 
the Messiah will be the leader of those who return from exile. 
With Zechariah, who lived after the exile, the scene was chang- 
ed. In his prophecy, the spiritual salvation of the Jews in the 
more distant future is connected with their temporal deliverance 
in the nearer, partly under Alexander, and partly in the time of 
the Maccabees. In the description which is given of the Messi- 
ah’s kingdom, there is no notice taken of its successive develope- 
ments in time ; its Commencement and its glorious consumma- 
tion are immediately connected with one another. Thus, e. g. 
Zechariah, in c. 9: 9, 10, introduces the description of the glo- 
rious completion of the Messiah’s kingdom immediately after the 
description of bis appearing in a state of humiliation. Joel, in 
c. 3, does not distinguish between the effusion of the Spirit on 
the day of Pentecost, and its general effusion in after times. 

Not unfrequently, instead of events being presented in juxta- 
position, they appear as blended together ; just as when the view 
is directed to a distance, objects flow into one another, and those 
seem to be connected which are in reality far apart. This ob- 
servation throws much light especially upon the second part of. 
Isaiah. ‘There, very frequently, the deliverance from exile, and 
the deliverance to be procured through Christ, appear in juxta- 
position ; but in many representations they both come together 
before the eye of the prophet, now with a preponderance of the 
one, then with a preponderance of the other. Thus also not un- 
frequently, all the judgments of the future come together in one 
view ; the foreground and the background are blended together.* 

The misapprehension of these peculiarities in the mode in 
which communications were made by the prophets, has been the 
source of many errors. The fact, that the prophets frequently 
placed those events in immediate succession, which were con- 
nected by some interval relation, though far apart in point of 
time, was not understood ; and hence, prophecies which belong- 
ed together were violently torn asunder. 

By others, the fact, that events very widely remote from each 
other, are presented as proximate or as blended together, is used 


_* “Quemadmodum simili fallacia optica longissime distans tur- 
ris domus propinquae tecto incumbere aut lunae discus montibus 
nemoribusque contiguus videtur.” Velthusen 1. c. p. 89. 
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as an argument against the divine origin of prophecy. But this 
is entirely unjust ; for if the nature of prophecy is such as has 
been described, it does not imply a false view, but only a limited 
one. Had a prophet foretold that Christ would appear after a 
definite number of years, and the event had shown the predic- 
tion to be erroneous, it evidently could not have been from God. 
But if, according to the nature of the prophet’s view, he spoke 
in general, avoiding all limitation of time and making no preten- 
sions to such limitation; then, one can hence derive as little 
ground for objecting to the divine origin of prophecy, as he could 
from the fact, that not every individual prophet has foreseen ev- 
ery individual event of the future. 

Others still, who acknowledge the divine origin of prophecy, 
have been led, by that blending of events which is found in the 
prophetic writings, to other false assumptions. Proceeding upon 
the principle that each representation must necessarily relate only 
to one and the same time, or to one and the same subject, they 
seek to remove, by forced interpretation, every thing which does 
not agree with this principle. Jahn has very often been guilty 
of this last fault. Compare his exhibition of the contents of the 
prophetical books, in his Introduction to the Old Testament. Or 
they suffer themselves, by this peculiarity, and another hereafter 
to be considered, arising from the predominance of figures in 
the prophetic vision, to be misled to the unnatural assumption of 
a double sense, which affords most ample room for arbitrary in- 
terpretation. 

That the prophets themselves understood this peculiarity of 
their prophecies, appears from their so frequently comparing 
themselves to watchmen, who from a high watch-tower survey the 
region around, and give notice of approaching friends or enemies. 
Compare the passages in Micah 7: 4. Jer. 6: 17. Ezek. 3: 17. 
33: 1—9, with 2 Sam. 13: 34. 18: 24—27. 2 Kings 9: 17— 
20. How deeply this characteristic was founded in the very 
nature of prophecy, may be scen from the fact, that it obtained 
place even in the predictions of Christ ; and the numerous misin- 
terpretations of these have proceeded, for the most part, from 
ignorance of this peculiarity. Future events presented them- 
selves to him also, as in a great picture, and consequently only 
in space, not in time. He describes the individual parts of this 
picture, viz. the destruction of Jerusalem and the judgment of 
the world. This he does in such a manner, that the designations 
of time, such as ev@éwe in Matt. 24: 29, relate to the succession 
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of objects as they are presented to the internal view, not as they 
occur in fact. ‘The passage in 1 Pet. 1: 10—12 is replete with 
instruction on this point. ‘The apostle there says, that true and di- 
vine revelations were made to the prophets by the Spirit of Christ 
in relation to the future, namely, respecting the sufterings of the 
Lord and the glory that should follow. Still they strove in vain 
to discover the time when the events predicted by them should 
occur ; and in this respect they stand far behind those who will 
live at the time of the fulfilment.* 

We have still to answer the question, how the true succession 
of predicted events can be known, when they are given in pro- 
phecy merely as proximate or blended together. The means 
for accomplishing this were in part possessed by the prophets 
and their contemporaries, and partly were enjoyed for the first 
time by those living at a later period. They are the following. 

1. Not unfrequently the prophets themselves received extra- 
ordinary divine revelations, respecting the order of time in which 
the events should occur. ‘Thus it was revealed to the prophet 
Jeremiah, in an extraordinary manner, that the Babylonian exile 
should last seventy years. So in Joel 3: 1, the time of the Mes- 
siah is represented by means of the formula 72 hx, as first 
commencing after the deliverance from exile. Isaiah, 8: 23, 

9: 1,] distinguishes two courses of time, the times before the 

fessiah and the times of the Messiah. In like manner, Daniel 
gives the time which should elapse between the deliverance from 
exile and the commencement of the Messiah’s kingdom, but still, 
(a circumstance which ought to be well observed,) in so obscure 
a manner, that contemporaries could ascertain nothing more from 
it than the mere succession of the events; while it was reserved 
for those who lived after the fulfilment, to acquire more definite 
information on the subject. So also Christ, having in the first 
place described the two future events brought to view in Matt. 
24: 34—36, (where the antithesis between navra ravra and 
HS Huéoas éxelvns ought to be carefully noted,) without any 
reference to their distance in point of time—events which were 
connected only by the internal relation of analogy,—goes on to 
distinguish them from one another, and says that the former, the 
destruction of Jerusalem, will take place before the eyes of the 
present generation ; the latter, in some unknown, but remote pe- 


* Compare on this subject the treatise of Kleuker, De nezu inter 
utrumque foedus prophetico. Helmst. 1791. 
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riod of futurity—Aided by such examples in the determination 
of time, one might, without serious difficulty, even in those pro- 
phetic representations where there is no such determination, 
change the mere juxta-position of events into a succession ; 
though indeed the distance of the time might still remain unsettled. 

2. The objects of prophecy in cases where there is a blending 
of events, might easily be separated by a comparison with other 
passages, where the events which are here united together ap- 
pear in a state of distinct separation. Thus in the second part 
of Isaiah, we need only to single out those passages in which the 
deliverance to be effected by Cyrus, and those in which the 
deliverance to be accomplished through Christ, were presented 
to the eye of the prophet separately from one another. Would 
we compare now these passages with those where the same 
events are mingled together, we should find that the separation 
of the objects in these latter would not be very difficult. 

3. Not unfrequently is the real succession of the events pre- 
dicted by the prophets, made known by this, that instead of tak- 
ing their position in the real present, and thence looking out 
upon the future, as is usually the case, they place themselves in 
the nearer future, as a present, and thence view the more re- 
mote future.* Thus, e. g. Isaiah, in his second part, takes his 
eyes almost universally in the Babylonish exile. Soinc. 53, 

e takes it between the sufferings and the glorification of the 
Messiah ; because Christ’s sufferings were to be represented as 
the conditional ground of his glorification. Accordingly, his suf- 
ferings are expressed in general by the praeter, and his glorifi- 
cation by the future. 

4. But by far the most certain means for determining the or- 
der and distance of time, was the fulfilment. As it respects the 
prophecies which refer to the Messiah, this means afforded an 
important advantage even before the time of his adyent. Very 
often the deliverance from exile forms a juxta-position or also a 
blending of events, with the deliverance through Christ. Now 
when the first of these had taken place, one could distinguish 
with certainty that part of the prophecy which related to it, from 
that which referred to the last. Accordingly, we find that with 
the prophets who lived after the exile, the annunciation of a 
Messiah became more clear and disencumbered, than it was with 
those who lived before. This means assumed a still higher im- 
portance at the time of Christ’s appearing. We have seen, that 


* Comp. Vol. I. p. 706 sq. of this work. 
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in the prophets the appearing of Christ in a humble condition, 
and the final splendour of his kingdom, are not separated in 
point of time. But now, after the former event had actually 
taken place, this separation might be made.—lIn like manner, 
the predictions of Christ himself must have received an impor- 
tant accession of clearness, after the first object of them, the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, had become a historical fact. 

IIL. If the prophets received all their communications respect- 
ing the future in mental vision, it follows that these must have 
been given by images or pictures; for all immediate knowledge 
is an image or picture, while abstract ideas belong only to know- 
ledge obtained in a different way. But the images under which 
the future presented itself to the prophets, must have lain with- 
in the circle of their ideas, and must have been taken from the 
relations under which they lived. For, in the first place, God 
does not operate upon the mind of those to whom he communi- 
cates himself, magically, but in a manner adapted to their pecu- 
liar capacities and knowledge; and, in the second place, if pro- 
phecies had been composed of unknown images, they would 
have failed of their design,—they would have been wholly unin- 
telligible. 

Now, applying this to the predictions which relate to the Mes- 
siah, we see it to be a fact necessarily founded in the nature of 
prophecy, that the kingdom of the Messiah is represented under 
images taken from the earlier theocracy ; and that the things as 
well as the persons of the former, are directly designated by the 
names of those things and persons of the latter, which are con- 
nected with them by an internal resemblance. This mode of 
representation has a deeper ground still, in the fact, that the Mo- 
saic economy was arranged with distinct reference to that which 
was to be established by Christ, and prefigured it. With re- 
spect to the office of prophet, king, and high priest, Eusebius 
has made the same remark in his Ecclesiastical History, where 
he has pursued the subject in detail. He expresses the result 
in the following words : “ All these have reference to the true 
Christ, the divine and heavenly Word, who alone is the high 
priest of all, theZonly king of all creation, and, of all prophets, 
the only high prophet of the Father.”* 


* °Q3 rovrovs) anavtag thy éni tov adndy Xocoror, 10V éy- 
Sov nai ovgarioy déyov avagopar few" pdvor apziepea THY 
Ohwv, xai povov anacng tHg xticewmg Baucilea, xai povoy m90- 
GuTaV aoxinogGNtny Tov natoos tvyyavovra.—Hist. Eccl. I. 3. 
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We will now illustrate what has been said, by examples. So 
far as the Messiah’s person is concerned, the theocracy existing 
at the time of the prophets afforded them a threefold ground or 
substratum, to which they might in every case superadd those 
features in which the original differed from the type. The Mes- 
siah appears to them as an exalted king. Hence, they interweave 
all the characteristics peculiar to him, in the picture of a distin- 
guished prince of the earthly theocracy, whose glory was only a 
faint image of that which should distinguish his great successor. 
Comp. e. g. Micah c. 5. Isa. c. 11. Jeremiah c. 23. Indeed, 
they directly apply to him the name of David, inasmuch as the 
latter corresponded the most nearly to the idea of the typified 
king. Comp. Hosea 3:5. Jeremiah 30:9. Ezek. 34: 23.— 
Again the Messiah appears to them as a prophet, endowed with 
the fulness of the divine Spirit, who, perbocty realizing the idea 
of the prophetical office, should teach, admonish, and rebuke 
among all the people of the earth, and not, like the typical pro- 
phets, be confined within the narrow limits of Palestine. Comp. 
Isa. c. 42, c. 49, and other places.—Finally, the Messiah ap- 
pears to them as a high priest, who should in reality procure the 
forgiveness of sins, which the high priest of the Old Testament 
merely symbolized. Ps. 110. Zech. c. 6. Isa. c. 53. 

But as the Messiah is represented to be the most exalted pro- 
phet, high priest, and king ; so also his kingdom is exhibited, not 
as something dissevered from the theocracy and diverse from it, 
but as the highest perfection of the theocracy. Jerusalem or 
Zion, as the ancient seat of the theocracy, often serves as a desig- 
nation of the Messiah’s kingdom. Thus Joel, in c. 2: 32, ex- 
presses the idea, that the members of the theocracy only should 
be saved in the terrible judgment which impended, by the fol- 
lowing words: “In Mount Zion and Jerusalem there shall be de- 
liverance.” ‘The future triumph of the theocracy over all the hea- 
then religions, was presented to the view of Isaiah, Micah, and 
Ezekiel, as an elevation of the mountain on which the temple was 
built, above all other mountains. The future reception of the 
heathen into the theocracy, appears to Isaiah as a flowing to 
Mount Zion; to Jeremiah c. 33: 9 sq. as a great enlargement 
of Jerusalem. 

A similar mode of representation is also found in respect to 
all the particular features. ‘The universality of the Spirit’s ope- 
rations in the times of the Messiah, appears to Joel as a general 
extension of the three forms of divine revelation which occur in 
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the Old Testament. The idea, that all nations will worship the 
true God in the times of the Messiah, Zechariah expresses by 
the declaration that they will participate in the feast of taberna- 
cles. ‘The perfect love and fidelity of God’s people to him, ap- 
pears to the view of Hosea, c. 2 and 14, of Micah c. 5, and of 
Zechariah c. 13, as the removal of that, which in the earlier 
theocracy in general, or just at the time of the prophet, disturb- 
ed the relation of the people to their God, viz. the worship of 
Baal, or idolatry in general, the seeking of aid from the Assyri- 
ans and the Egyptians, the listening to false prophets, etc. 

In representing the glory and happiness of the Messiah’s days, 
the prophets employ the prosperous times of the theocracy un- 
der David and Solomon as the substratum. Comp. e. g. Hos. 
2:20. Jer. 23:6. Micah 4: 1 and Zech. 3: 10, with 1 Kings 
4:24. The general truth, that peace and love should prevail 
among the people themselves when they should have found re- 
conciliation with God, is exhibited to the view of the prophets, 
as the termination of the unhappy schism under the old theoc- 
racy, the separation of the two kingdoms, Israel and Judah. 
Comp. Hosea 2: 2. [1: 11.] Isa. 11: 13. The enemies of the 
Messiah’s kingdom are not only called by the general name giv- 
en to the enemies of the earlier theocracy, viz. 573, but they 
often bear directly the name of some one people who were at 
that time peculiarly inimical or peculiarly powerful, and who, in the 
vision of the prophets, immediately represented those enemies. 
Thus they appear, in Isa. c. 25, under the name of Moab,— in 
Isaiah c. 63 and Amos 9:12 under the name of Edom,—in Ezekiel 
c. 38, under the name Magog. These examples, which might 
easily be augmented by many others, are sufficient for the illus- 
tration of our views. 

This peculiarity of the prophetic writings has been variously 
misapprehended. But here particularly two opposite modes of 
error are to be remarked. ‘The first has been pursued by the 
carnal Jewish interpreters ; and most rationalist interpreters, led 
indeed by different motives, have trodden in their steps. These 
either entirely mistake the figurative character of the prophécies, 
or they adhere strictly to the literal sense in all cases where they 
can by that means obtain a result adapted to confirm their pre- 
conceived opinions, without regard to any principles of herme- 
neutics. ‘The prevailing interest here is, with the Jews, a posi- 
tive, but with these modern critics a negative one. ‘To some 
extent, the same error has been committed by those orthodox 
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interpreters, who adhere closely to the literal acceptation of that 
part of prophecy which is yet unfulfilled. This view has always 
had, and has at present, many adherents in England, and is de- 
fended by not a few even in Germany, especially in  Wiir- 
temberg. 

In the other mode of error, those are to be found who cause 
the substance of prophecy to evaporate, by giving an excessive 
prominence to its figurative character. ‘They thus destroy the 
real contents of prophecy. This method of interpretation is 
followed by many of the rationalist interpreters ; and while it is 
the object of those who adhere to the former method, to point 
out an opposition between the Old Testament and the New, it 
is the preponderating interest with these, by means of extreme 
generalization, to set aside the agreement which prophecy, 
when correctly understood, has with the fulfilment.* Not un- 
frequently we see even the same interpreter following both 
methods of interpretation, just as it may suit his convenience.— 
Among those who follow the latter error, we may also, to some 
extent, reckon such of the orthodox as, through disbelief per- 
haps in all that is said respecting the appearing of Christ in a 
state of humiliation, endeavour to set aside the reality which lies 
at the foundation, and so explain every thing said by the pro- 
phets about the future glory of God’s kingdom, as to leave noth- 
ing but the shell without the kernel.+ 

Having now shown that the figurative character of prophecy 
in general is necessarily founded in its essential nature, we must, 
in order to avoid the errors aforementioned, endeavour to estab- 
lish certain rules by which we can determine the limits between 
figure and reality. 

1. Where the fulfilment can already be compared with the 


* Comp. e. g. Meier’s Hermeneutik des A. T. Th. IT. 


+ Crusius, in his Theol. Proph. I. p. 632, remarks against such 
interpreters : “Quanquam autem sic in dogmatibus fidei et morum 
orthodoxiam retinent, errore tamen exegetico decipiuntur, qui mag- 
ni profecto momenti est. Nam qui ita sentiunt, coguntur scriptu- 
ras tam coacte interpretari, ut quando simili Jicentia Judaei utuntur, 
hos refutare non possint, sin duntaxat his eam non concedant, nec 
ipsi eam sibi arrogare debeant.” But such interpreters are under 
still greater embarrassments in regard to rationalist critics, than 
they are in respect to the Jews. Comp. Gesenius z. Jesaia, III. 
p- 22. 
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prediction, we can of course make the separation with the most 
certainty by following its indications. But caution is necessary 
here, because, as we have before shown, the prophets not unfre- 
quently represent events to be continuous, which are separated 
by a long distance of time, e. g. the feeble beginning of the Mes- 
siah’s kingdom and its glorious completion. Hence, the inqui- 
ry must be very carefully made beforehand, whether a prophecy 
is to be regarded as fulfilled in general, and how far it may be 
so regarded. In this respect, the information communicated in 
the New Testament relative to the future developement of the di- 
vine kingdom, is of the most important service. ‘The Apoca- 
lypse especially furnishes very valuable aid; inasmuch as it 
takes up again those parts of the Old Testament predictions 
which are not yet fulfilled, and represents their fulfilment as yet 
to come.—But as it regards that part of prophecy whose fulfil- 
ment can be shown to have already taken place, partly by the 
simple comparison of prophecy with history, and partly by the 
declarations of Christ and the apostles; we may with perfect 
propriety make use of history for the purpose of separating 
figure from reality. Only we must in this case carefully distin- 
guish two questions, viz. What sense the prophets connected 
with their predictions, and, What sense God intended in them. 
The fact that the prophets spoke in a state of ecstasy, so soon as 
it has been established, shows that these two questions are: di- 
verse. The answer to the first cannot of course be obtained in 
the manner proposed ; nor indeed is it very important to us. 
For the prophets were only organs of the divine Spirit, and 
what they said during their ecstasy and the consequent suppres- 
sion of intelligent consciousness, cannot have been accompanied 
either with a correct or an incorrect understanding. Hence, in 
this respect, they stood in the same relation to their predictions, 
as their hearers or their readers did ; so that their apprehensions, 
as to the meaning of what they communicated, cannot determine 
the true sense.—But the second question may be truly answer- 
ed in the way proposed. It was the same God who disclosed 
to the prophets a view of the future, and afterwards accomplish- 
ed the fulfilment. We do not thus violate the hermeneutical 
principle, that we must always seek for the sense which the au- 
thor himself had in view. The difference between us and our 
opponents, on this point, lies much more in the different an- 
swers that may be given to the question, Who is to be re- 


garded as the proper author of the prophecies? On this ques- 
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tion, our opponents confine themselves to the mere human in- 
struments, while we ascend to the divine Author. 

Others, as Seiler and Jahn,* endeavour here to take a mid- 
dle course by supposing a double sense,—the one, that which 
the prophets had in view,—the other, that which God had in 
view. But this supposition is entirely untenable, and results 
from confounding the subjective with the objective sense. ‘The 
former is, in every writing, as manifold as its readers. The lat- 
ter can be only one. But we can be concerned only with the 
latter ; and we are fully authorized to seek for it by a compari- 
son of the fulfilment, so soon as we have arrived at the conviction 
that the prophecy is of divine origin; and this is a conviction to 
which we may attain, partly by comparing the prediction with his- 
tory, partly by the testimonies of the New Testament, and partly 
by those signs which the prophets themselves used as documents 
of their divine mission to their contemporaries. So long as our 
opponents are unable to show, (as they ever will be,) that this 
our conviction is unfounded, they must not call in question our 
right to employ history as a means of determining the sense of 
prophecy. 

But history not only puts us into a condition to strip off the 
figurative and theocratic dress from prophecy, but it often leads 
us right, where, if we were without its aid and confined to pro- 
phecy merely, we should be inclined to carry out the figurative 
too far. Thus, e. g. in Psalm 22, we might take the parting of 
the garments, the perforation of the hands and feet, etc. as a 
mere embellishment, were not these very circumstances to be 
found in the history of Christ. So we should regard the riding 
of the Messiah upon an ass, described in Zech. c. 9, as a mere 
figurative indication of his meekness, humility, and pacific char- 
acter, if history did not refer us to an action emblematical of 
these qualities. In like manner, we should understand the re- 
ward of the thirty pieces of silver, mentioned in Zech. c. 11, 
only in general, as indicating the small success of the Messiah’s 
efforts arnong the Jewish people. And so in many other cases. 

Moreover, for determining the limits between figure and _re- 
ality, there are not wanting marks in the prophecies themselves, 
which of course were already in the possession of the prophets 
and their contemporaries; though the want of the principal 
means, the fulfilment, must often have rendered such determin- 
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ation more difficult to them. These marks we have yet to ex- 
hibit. 

2. Those representations of the future are to be understood 
figuratively, in which there is a distinct reference to earlier oc- 
currences in the history of the Israelites. Here we are always 
to take only the general, fundamental idea which forms the re- 
lation of the future to the past event. This may be exemplified 
by Isa. 11: 15, 16, where it is said: The Lord, in effecting a 
new deliverance for the Israelites, will dry up the Arabian Gulf, 
and divide the Nile into seven streams, so that one may pass 
over dry-shod. All that is real here, is merely the deliverance 
of the covenant people, which was presented to the view of the 
prophet under the figure of the earlier deliverance from Egypt. 
So also in Zech. 10: 11. Hosea, in c. 2: 16, 17, [2: 14, 15,] 
says with respect to the deliverance of the Israelites: God will 
lead them into the desert, there he will speak kindly with them, 
then he will conduct them into the land of Canaan, and first in- 
deed into the fruitful valley of Achor. But here of course it is 
acknowledged, that the prophet wishes to express by this picture 
taken from the earlier history of the Israelites, nothing more than 
the idea, that the Israelites would in the first place be delivered 
from their sufferings by the hand of God, and then be refreshed 
and crowned with rich blessings. Comp. Is. 4: 5. 12: 3. 

3. We are also obliged to understand numerous other pas- 
sages figuratively, if we will not make the prophets plainly con- 
tradict themselves. Should we, for instance, as many cabalists 
have done,* understand literally those passages in which the pro- 
phets directly call the Messiah, king David, and should ascribe 
to them the following sense : David will arise from the dead and 
receive the kingdom,—we should bring this passage into contra- 
diction with others in which the Messiah is designated as the off- 
spring or son of David. Were we to put a literal construction 
upon the passage in Jer. 33: 18, and make it express the con- 
tinuance of the Levitical priesthood and the sacrificial service ; 
it would then stand in contrariety with c. 31: 31, which teaches 
that, in the time of the Messiah, all will stand in an immediate 
relation to God; also with c. 3: 16, according to which the Le- 
vitical worship should cease. And besides, the literal construc- 
tion of this passage is shown to be incorrect by passages which 
occur in the other prophets, and by other reasons for the figura- 


* Compare Glisener, De gemino Jud. Messia, p. 52. 
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tive sense, which are to be brought forward in their place. This 
ground is peculiarly valid against those, who are disposed to give 
a literal construction to such passages as speak of wars and vic- 
tories of the theocracy in the times of the Messiah. In numer- 
ous places the prophets give a special prominence to the-idea, 
that the kingdom of the Messiah will be a kingdom of peace, 
with which all the heathen nations will, through the divine influ- 
ence, become voluntarily incorporated. If now the same pro- 
phets, who describe the kingdom of the Messiah as being eutire- 
ly a peaceful one, still speak of wars and victories of the theocra- 
cy, their language must necessarily, in the one case, be figura- 
tive.* In such cases, the figurative language is always to be 
sought on the side where, considering the customary use of figu- 
rative language by the prophets, there appears to have been an 
occasion for it. 

4. Other passages carry the evidence with themselves that 
they ought not to be taken otherwise than figuratively. ‘Thus, 
even leaving history and the clear testimony of Christ out of 
view, we cannot, with the older Jews,} and some modern critics, 
as Bauer and Baumgarten-Crusius,[ understand the prophet 
Elias, whose appearance is announced by Malachi, to be the re- 
al Elias; but we are compelled to regard him merely as a pro- 
phet similar to Elias. For we cannot be justified in charging 
upon the prophet so absurd a conception as this, until it can be 
shown, that the most certain analogies, e.g. the generally ac- 
knowledged metaphorical use of the name David, may not be 
adduced for a similar figurative representation.—In like manner, 
the literal acceptation of Is. 53: 12 appears inadmissible ; be- 
cause worldly triumphs are not obtained by the deepest humil- 
iation, and worldly rulers do not bestow upon their subjects 
justification and the forgiveness of sins.—In the last eight chap- 
ters of Ezekiel, the literal construction appears, at the first view, 
to have much in its favour ; and yet many passages occur in them 
which can by no means be understood otherwise than figura- 
tively, and which then give a clew to the correct apprehension 
of the whole. Here belongs especially the passage in c. 47: 1 
—12. A great stream of water of unfathomable depth was to 


* Comp. e. g. Is. c. 11, with c. 9, and other passages. 
+ Comp. the passages in Lightfoot on Matt. 17: 10. Eisenmeng- 
er II. p. 696 sq. Glasener |. c. p. 67 sq. 
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flow out from the temple. ‘This stream was to restore the wa- 
ters of the Dead Sea, and spread life wherever it should come. 
Only the pools and puddles which did not receive its waters, 
were to remain unhealthy. Now who, that has only a limited 
acquaintance with the figurative language of the Old ‘Testament, 
can well avoid perceiving in this a representation of the operations 
of the Holy Spirit, as they were to be exhibited in the time of 
Christ. The same principle holds good in relation to the simi- 
lar figurative representation in Zech. 14: 10.—That, in Is. c. 
34 and c. 63, Edom serves only as a designation of the enemies 
of the theocracy, appears incontrovertibly from the context ; for 
the judgment announced is represented as one which will extend 
over all the people of the earth. 

5. In distinguishing figure from reality, we are not to leave 
out of view the character of each individual prophet. It is very 
evident that, although all the prophets behold the truth in figures, 
yet with one the imagery has far more of reality, and the figura- 
tive dress is much more transparent, than with another. Even 
in the case of each individual prophet, there is observable in this 
respect an important difference, according as his own agency was 
more suppressed at one time, than at another. Many learned 
Jews have already observed this, and have endeavoured to make 
a classification of the prophets accordingly.* There would be 
e. g. far stronger reasons in favour of giving a construction as lit- 
eral as possible to a representation in Isaiah, similar to that found 
in Ezek. 40—48, than there are in Ezekiel. 

6. Not unfrequently the attention is expressly directed to the 
figurative character of the representation, and to the reality which 
lies at the foundation of the figure. Thus Zechariah, in c. 10: 
11, explains the figurative expression, “they shall pass through 
the sea,” taken from the deliverance out of Egypt, by the epex- 
egesis, “trouble.” In Psalm 110: 3, the language cannot relate 
to temporal wars, because the Psalmist represents the warriors 
in holy attire. ‘The passage in Ps. 45: 2, cannot be understood 
of corporeal beauty; because this beauty is represented as a 
ground of the divine blessing. 

7. As it respects those predictions whose fulfilment is yet to 
come, the limits between figure and reality are always to be de- 
termined according to the analogy of faith. As the same God, 
who spoke by the prophets, spoke also by the authors of the 


* Comp. John Smith I.c. Maimonides I. c. cap. 45. 
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New Testament, there can be no contradiction between the two. 
It is on this ground, as Theodoret* has very clearly shown, 
and as we shall demonstrate in the proper place, that that ex- 
planation of yet unfulfilled predictions is to be rejected, which 
finds in them, through a false literal construction, the doctrine of 
future prerogatives of the Jewish people, the rebuilding of the 
temple, and the re-establishment of the Levitical worship.—Still 
this ground of determining the limits between figure and reality, 
must be used with caution, and not until after a strict examina- 
tion of the doctrines contained in the New Testament. It is 
very obvious that it has been greatly abused. Those are guilty 
of this abuse, who, with an entire misapprehension of the reality 
which lies at the foundation of the figure, explain spiritually eve- 
ry thing in the prophecies relating to the external, prosperous con- 
dition of the divine kingdom ; and who rest upon the pretext that 
the kingdom of Christ is spiritual, because they do not make the 
distinction between the kingdom of grace and the kingdom of 
glory ; which last, according to the New Testament as well as 
the Old, was to be established upon the earth. 

8. As the prophets and their contemporaries were not always 
put in a condition, by the marks that were given, fully to distin- 
guish figure from reality, so we also, in respect to predictions 
whose fulfilment is yet to take place, are not always in a condi- 
tion to make this distinction with certainty. Here it is necessa- 
ry that we should not go farther with our conclusions, than the 
evidences will warrant. As, in respect to that part of prophecy 
which has hitherto been fulfilled, history has shown that much, 
which, without its aid, seemed to be figurative, was real; and 
that other parts, which had appeared to be real, were only figu- 
rative ; so we must wait, in many cases, in respect to that part 
which is yet unfulfilled, for the separation to be made by history. 

IV. A necessary consequence of the condition in which the 
prophets delivered their predictions, as we have represented it, 
is the obscurity of the latter when viewed in themselves and aside 
from their fulfilment. ‘This obscurity, however, is to be regard- 
ed only as a relative one. It is the result of the three peculiari- 
ties already specified. 

1. The prophets had clear views only of individual parts of 
the great whole of the future. Their predictions must be ar- 
ranged together, and the fragments be collected into one whole, 


* On Ezek. c. 48. Opp. ed. Hal. II. p. 1045 sq. 
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if the prophecy and the fulfilment are to correspond to each 
other. This is not difficult for us; inasmuch as history shows 
us where each individual feature must be arranged ; and even 
those who lived before the fulfilment, were not, as we have seen, 
destitute of all the means for this arrangement. Yet it must have 
been much more difficult to them, and even the prophets them- 
selves might often mistake. That e. g. the reconcilement of pas- 
sages which announce a Messiah in glory, with those which ex- 
hibit him in a state of humiliation, imposed a difficulty upon those 
who did not enjoy the light afforded by the fulfilment, we see 
from the fact that, on this account, the Jews conceived the fic- 
tion of a double Messiah. 

2. But still more was obscurity produced by the fact, that the 
prophets viewed the future only in space, not in time, and that 
hence, near and remote events similar to each other, were not 
unfrequently presented to the view of the prophets as contiguous, 
or even lying one upon another. In this case, indeed, even be- 
fore the fulfilment, a combination of various evidences might af- 
ford not a little light; still it must have been very difficult al- 
ways to find these evidences ; and there was a great liability to 
err. EE. g. had the prophets themselves after having recovered 
from their ecstasy, or their contemporaries, or their near suc- 
cessors, attempted to come to some conclusion as to the mean- 
ing of those predictions in which deliverance from the Babylon- 
ish exile, and the deliverance to be effected by Christ, appear as 
continuous, they might have easily supposed that both events 
were to be historically connected. How readily this idea might 
suggest itself, we see from Malachi 2: 17. It appears from this 
passage, that the Jews in exile had firmly held the idea, that 
they should be delivered from this exile by the Messiah, and be 
raised to a high state of prosperity ; and that disappointment in 
this hope excited the carnal part of the people to murmuring. 
The fact that the feeble commencement and the glorious com- 
pletion of the Messiah’s kingdom were joined together in the pro- 
phecies, caused both John the Baptist and the apostles them- 
selves to imagine, that the establishment of Christ's visible king- 
dom must be intimately connected with his appearing. 

3. But a still more important cause of obscurity was the figu- 
rative character of the prophecies. We have seen indeed that, 
even without the aid of the fulfilment, there are not wanting 
marks for distinguishing figure from reality. But yet, it must be 
very difficult, and often impossible, to carry out this distinction 
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into particulars. The prophets, and others belonging to the Old 
Testament times, stood in the same relation to the predictions of 
that period, as we do to those which relate to the future devel- 
opement of the divine kingdom,—namely, to the Apocalypse. 
Although we are acquainted with the figurative character of this 
book, yet it is often impossible to distinguish in particulars, what 
is reality, and what is figure, and designed merely for embellish- 
ment. The figurative character of the prophecies must have 
produced still greater mistakes, when the difficulty of a correct 
apprehension, as it exists in itself, was augmented by bringing to 
the business of interpretation a carnal disposition, connected with 
the wish that certain favourite objects of hope might be found 
expressed in the predictions. The carnal, national pride of the 
Jews led them to despise all the means for coming to a correct 
apprehension, which were at their command; and thus they 
brought together out of the prophecies, by a literal construction 
of the theocratic figures, their carnal notions of the Messiah and 
his kingdom. 

That this relative obscurity of prophecy was not unknown to 
the prophets themselves, appears lees many of their expressions. 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel say repeatedly, that their prophe- 
cies are unintelligible to the carnally minded portion of the peo- 
ple, and that they would continue to be so until they were fulfil- 
led to the detriment of the latter. Comp. Is. 6: 9—13. 29: 10 
seq. Jer. 23:20. 30:24. Ezek. 33: 33. Daniel and Zechariah 
declare in many places, that they do not understand the mean- 
ing of the visions which they had, and are first instructed in re- 
gard to the sense of them at a later period. This implies that, 
as it respects those visions which were followed by no explana- 
tion, like that in Ezek. c. 40—48, the sense must remain in dark- 
ness to the prophet himself. Daniel, in c. 12: 4, 9, receives a 
charge, to seal up a certain prediction which was wholly unin- 
telligible to him, until the last time or the time of fulfilment, 
when many should come and understand it to be of great import. 

But this property of the prophetic writings, is described with 
peculiar distinctness in the remarkable passage in 2 Pet. 1: 19 
—21, which serves also to confirm the whole view that we have 
exhibited in relation to the nature of prophecy.* In what pre- 
cedes, Peter had appealed, in order to prove the truth of Cbris- 





* Compare upon this point the excellent treatise of Knapp, the 
first in his Opuscula. 
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tianity, to historical matters of fact which were sufficiently ac- 
credited. He then, in this place, appeals for a second proof, to 
the whole contents of the predictions in the Old Testament re- 
lating to the Messiah, which now in consequence of the fulfil- 
ment had attained to clearness and certainty ; whereas hitherto, 
before the clear light of the fulfilment shone upon them, they 
resembled a faintly burning taper, that could only poorly and 
imperfectly enlighten the surrounding darkness. He then as- 
signs the reason why prophecy did not have its full light, and 
consequently its complete utility, until after the fulfilment. ‘The 
prophets themselves did not fully understand their own predic- 
tions ;* inasmuch as they did not speak independently nor with 
intelligent consciousness, but in an ecstasy, as the mere instru- 
ments of the Holy Spirit, ix0 mvevuaros ayiou peoouevor. 

This passage is important to our purpose in a double point of 
view. (1.) It confirms our right, questioned indeed by our oppo- 
nents, but already shown above to be well grounded, to clear up the 
darkness of prophecies relating to the Messiah, by the light of 
their fulfillment. The passage in 1 Pet. 1: 10—12, which has 








* We take éniAvovg, with Knapp, in the ordinary and established 
sense, interpretation. Steudel urges against this (in d. Weinachts- 
progr. von 1823 p. 26 sq.) the objection, that Peter could not justly 
found the proof, that the prophets did not possess the interpretation 
of their own communications, upon the fact that the latter were giv- 
en by divine inspiration. But in saying this, the term qgéeoduevoe 
seems to have escaped his notice. Peter grounds his proof, not 
upon divine inspiration in general, but upon the ecstasy of the pro- 
pheis, which was connected with the suppression of intelligent con- 
sciousness. Steudel, as well as Ullmann, (Aechtheit des zweiten 
Briefes Petri p. 38,) and indeed Oecumenius, wish te understand 
énddvoeg as meaning prophecy itself ; and they appeal to a passage 
in Philo, where the prophets are called ov éounveic. But, sup- 
posing it to be proved that this word might bear such a sense in 
some cases, yet it could not in this, for the following reasons ; first, 
because “interpretation” here must necessarily be referred. back to 
moogntela yougns ; secondly, on account of the parallel passage 
in the first Epistle, where likewise he is speaking of the obscurity 
which attended prophecy even to the prophets themselves; and 
finally, because a confirmation of the principal idea, xai éyousy 
Befacoregoy tov noogytexor Adyor, as itis furnished in vs. 20, 21, 
by the first mode of explanation, is far more in place, than a confir- 
mation of the subordinate idea, @ xalog moveite mp0Gezovtes, as 
it would stand in verses 20, 21, according to the second explanation. 
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before been quoted, coincides with the view here exhibited. In 
this passage it is said to have been revealed to the prophets 
themselves, that the perfect knowledge of what they predicted 
respecting the mysterious advent of the Messiah, was not to be 
enjoyed until the time of the fulfilment, and that the chief im- 
port of prophecy did not have regard to them or to their contem- 
poraries, but to those who should come after them. (2.) The 
source of the obscurity in prophecy, and the consequent neces- 
sity of its illumination by history, is referred to the fact, that the 
prophets spoke in a state of ecstasy. Thus it establishes the 
fundamental point of our whole exhibition. 

Modern critics, disdaining a comparison of the fulfilment with 
the prediction, have fallen back into the position of those who 
lived before the fulfilment, and have derived from the darkness 
of the prophecies, which remains only through their own fault, 
an argument against the divine origin of the prophetic writings. 
Thus Ammon remarks :* “ The following perfectly simple ex- 
pressions, written down in cold historic prose, would not only 
bear the characteristic marks of true predictions, but, so far as 
they were proved to be genuine, would be of far more value to 
us, than all the oracles of the Old Testament taken together, viz. 
Israel is to expect no king, but a teacher ; this teacher will be 
born under Herod at Bethlehem ; he will offer up his life under 
Tiberius for the truth of his religion; by the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and the total annihilation of the Jewish state, he 
will spread abroad his doctrine through all parts of the world.” 
But without being permitted to enter into the depths of the di- 
vine counsels, we still have sufficient grounds to be able to justi- 
fy the arrangement which God has adopted, and to prove that 
these demands are unfounded, and incompatible with the design 
of prophecy. 

1. It is contrary to the manner of God’s providence that he 
should compel men to believe. He conceals himself both in 
nature and in history, that he may be found only by those who 
seek him. ‘Therefore he gave to prophecy so much clearness, 
that those who would not voluntarily deceive themselves, might 
understand its contents, so far as the latter are essential and im- 
portant to their interests ; but on the contrary, so much obscuri- 
ty, that those who were disinclined to the truth, should not with 
violence be forced to see it. One might as justly require that 
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God should daily work miracles in order to convince those who 
despise his name, of their folly, as he could demand greater 
clearnéss in prophecy. j 

2. If prophecy had possessed the clearness of history, its ful- 
filment would have been impossible. Had God e.g. suffered 
the sentences just now mentioned, to be written down ; had the 
life of Christ, his rejection by the Jews and its sad consequences, 
the destruction of Jerusalem, been described beforehand as clear- 
ly, precisely, circumstantially, connectedly, and as easily to be 
understood by the carnally minded, as they are in the New Tes- 
tament ; the great purpose of redemption, which required the 
death of Christ, could not have been accomplished. On the 
contrary, with the present character of the predictions relating 
to the Messiah, the purpose of drawing pious souls to Christ 
upon his appearing, was perfectly accomplished, and that with- 
out frustrating in any degree a far more elevated and important 

lan. 

7 3. Besides, the obscurity spread over certain parts of proph- 
ecy, must have exerted upon believers a far better influence, 
than clearness would have done. If e.g. the believers of the 
Old Testament, who lived many centuries before the appearing 
of Christ, had known that his coming would have been so long 
delayed, how very much must their love have grown cold, and 
their hopes been palsied! How could the expectation of a Mes- 
siah have been the rallying point of their whole religious life! 
Had the Christians of the first century known that Christ’s 
second coming would be delayed at least 1500 years, how much 
less power must this doctrine have had over them, than when 
they were looking for the event every hour, and were directed to 
watch, because it would come as a thief in the night, at an hour 
in which they did not expect it. 

4. We have already often had occasion to remark, that a great 
portion of the prophecies relating to the Messiah was intended 
to have a present effect upon the whole people, and to keep 
them, even if only externally, faithful to the Lord. This object 
could not have been attained by a clearness in prophecy, like 
that in history. But it was well accomplished by an arrange- 
ment of the prophecies, in which the self-incurred misapprehen- 
sion of the people should be followed by salutary consequences. 
The rude and sensual people possessed themselves of the shell, 
and believed that they had the substance itself. By this means, 
they contributed to the preservation of the external conditions, 
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under which the true contents of prophecy might afterwards be 
realized. 

5. If the inquiry is made, what purpose is subserved by that 
part of prophecy which is obscure in and of itself, and not 
through the fault of a carnal disposition, we suggest, that the 
prophets, as appears from the passages of the New Testament 
already quoted, prophesied not merely for their contemporaries, 
but also for those who should live after them. For contempo- 
raries, the perspicuous part was entirely sufficient. 

We conclude with the words of the distinguished Pascal, which 
refer indeed to the whole of revelation, but admit of a peculiar ap- 
plication to prophecy :* “There is enough of light for those who 
wish only to see, and enough of obscurity for those who possess 
the opposite disposition.—There is a sufficient degree of obscu- 
rity to blind the reprobate, and enough of clearness to condemn 
them and render them inexcusable-—The design of God is 
rather to perfect the will, than the understanding. But perfect 
clearness would only benefit the understanding, and would be 
an injury to the will.—If there were no obscurity at all, man 
would not be sensible of his corruption. If there were no degree 
of light, man would have no hope of relief.—All things turn out 
well for the elect, even the obscurities of Scripture ; for they 


honour these on account of the divine splendours which they 
perceive there. And all things turn out ill for the reprobate, 
even the splendours of Scripture; for they blaspheme these on 
account of the obscurities which they do not understand.” 

V. It is a consequence of the condition in which the prophets 
made their communications, that the latter possess a dramatic 
character. Every thing, events as well as persons, presented 


ee —— 


*Tl y a assez de lumiére pour ceux, qui ne desirent que de 
voir, et assez d’obscurité pour ceux, qui ont une disposition con- 
traire.—I] y a assez d’obscurité pour aveugler les reprouvez, et as- 
sez de clarté pour les condamner et les rendre inexcusables.—Le 
dessein de dieu est plus de perfectionner la volonté, que l’esprit. Or, 
la clarté parfaite ne serviroit qu’a l’esprit, et nuiroit a la volonté.— 
S’il n’y avoit point d’obscurité, homme ne sentiroit pas sa corrup- 
tion. Sil n’y avoit point de lumiére, l'homme n’espereroit point de 
remede.—Tout tourne en bien pour les eliis, jusqu’ aux obscuritez 
de l’écriture ; car ils les honorent a cause des clartez divines, qu’ils 
y voyent: et tout tourne en mal aux reprouvez jusqu’ aux clartez ; 
car ils les blasphément a cause des obscuritez, qu’ils n’entendent 
pas.—Pensées sur la Religion. 
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themselves to the internal view of the prophets; this is, as it 
were, the stage, upon which they all appeared, speaking and 
acting. Comp. e. g. Isa. c. 14 and c. 63. Ps. 2. This ex- 
plains the frequent change of the persons speaking, sometimes 
with a preceding intimation of it, as in Isa. 14: 3, 4, but often 
without any. It also justifies the assumption, that the Messiah 
in many places is introduced as speaking. Comp. our remarks 
on Ps. 2, 16, 22. Isa. c. 42. c. 49.* 

VI. Finally, from the condition of the prophets, the opinion 
appears to be well grounded, that the symbolic actions describ- 
ed by them, occurred for the most part not externally, but in- 
ternally ; an opinion which, as Maimonides has well observed, 
is necessarily demanded by the very nature of these actions. 
For, as the sphere of the prophets, while they were in a state of 
ecstasy, was not the external but the internal world, every ac- 
tion performed by them, during the state of ecstasy, must ne- 
cessarily be an internal one. ‘The cases where symbolical ac- 
tions can be pointed out as externally performed, are to be re- 
garded as exceptions, in which the prophets went out of their 
appropriate element.{[—Compare a more extensive view of this 
subject in my remarks on Hosea c. 1—3. 


* Gulich 1. c. p. 92: “ Prosopopoeiae istae apud prophetas axé- 
gaioe sunt multae, Quia nempe ut, quum res geritur, tales sermo- 
nes audiuntur vel saltem audiri possunt sine omni nomenclatore, qui 
indicet quis ille sit, qui loquitur, ita prophetae in visione sermones 
audiunt et renuntiant.” 


+ Comp. |. c. cap. 46. He says with justice: “ Absit ut deus 
prophetas suos stultis et ebriis similes reddat, eosque stultorum aut 
furiosorum actiones facere jubeat.”’ 


t Compare John Smith |. c. p. 14. “ Prophetica scena, intra quam 
omnes peragebantur apparitiones, fuit ipsius prophetae phantasia, 
omniaque, quae deus ei revelata volebat dramatice in phantasia ge- 
rebantur, ita ut plures interduin inducerentur in scenam personae, 
inter quas propheta partes etiam suas agebat. Itaque prout dra- 
maticus ille apparatus postulabat, oportuit eum, ut caeteros actores 
partes suas agere, aliquando verbis et narratione rerum gestarum, 
aut propositione quaestionum, aliquando eas partes ferentem, quas 
jussus erat per alios agere, adeoque eum non tantum sermone, sed 
etiam gestibus et actionibus locum suum inter alios obtinere.” 
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Art. VI. On tue Necessity or Puaysican Cutture to 
Literary MEN, AND ESPECIALLY TO CLERGYMEN. 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE MECHANICAL ASSOCIATION OF ANDOVER THEOL. SEM. 
Serr. 27, 1831. 


By Edward Reynolds, M. D. of Boston. 


Tue subject of this discourse has occupied the attention of so 
many profound minds, that it is impossible to offer any thing 
new. My object in addressing you is not display or amuse- 
ment. ‘The distracting cares and the numerous occupations of 
an arduous profession, wholly unfit me for either. I come 
with the simple desire to be useful; and to raise my feeble 
voice in behalf of a subject intimately connected with the vital 
interests of the church. Ido it cheerfully, because I believe 
it to be the cause of God. 1 would do it solemnly, because I 
believe that the neglect of it is eminently calculated to retard 
the progress of his church ; and because I fear, that the peculiar 
character of the age in which we live, subjects the clergy to 
continual temptations to such neglect. 

It is emphatically an age of intellectual enterprise. ‘The hu- 
man mind seems to have awaked to a consciousness of its pow- 
ers, and is beginning to put them forth in the direction for 
which they were created. A general desire for knowledge in 
the various departments of science, pervades all classes of the 
community. Learning, no longer confined within the walls of 
our seminaries and colleges, is diffusing, through the instrumen- 
tality of tracts, periodicals and lyceums, its happy influences 
over the mass of our population ; and kindling within it new de- 
sires for intellectual improvement. 

When we behold the mighty efforts which this thirst for 
knowledge has already created, and trace the footsteps of im- 
provement, from the infant school up to our highest seminaries of 
learning ; when we see it accumulating such ample provisions for 
the highest intellect, and descending in kind simplicity to the 
wants of the humblest minds ; we are cheered by the prospect, 
and may be almost pardoned for the feeling, that we are ap- 
proaching—perhaps have already reached—that long expected 
hour, predicted by the beloved prophet in those remarkable 
words, “ Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be in- 
creased.” 
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It is also emphatically an age of religious enterprise. The 
church and the world are animated with the same spirit of ad- 
vancement. Onwarp is the watchword of all her true children. 
With a more realizing sense of her solemn responsibilities, she is 
putting forth new exertions in behalf of a perishing world. Un- 
der her happy auspices, old systems of error in the moral and po- 
litical heavens are rapidly crumbling away ; ancient landmarks of 
oppression have disappeared. Guided by her sacred torch, liberty, 
rational and Christian liberty, is lifting up her head to bless man- 
kind. The glorious work of benevolence has been ramified in- 
to its thousand branches, until almost every physical want is pro- 
vided with its appropriate remedy. Looking with the eye of 
faith beyond this present scene, she is making new efforts to 
alleviate the more urgent wants of the never-dying soul. 

So much has already been effected, that even the enemies 
of the cross are compelled to acknowledge that its religion is 
indeed ‘ peace on earth, and good will towards men.’ This 
vital spark of love once enkindled in the soul, is destined to 
burn on, until every dark corner of this fallen world shall be 
cheered by its light; until every enemy of God is subdued by 
its power ; and until man has assumed that glorious rank as an 
intelligent, holy being, for which the Creator intended him. 

To the Christian patriot, then, and especially to the Christian 
minister, the present is a period of deep and absorbing interest. 
Its intellectual and religious character imparts to it peculiarities, 
which distinguish it in many respects from all other times.— 
When he beholds the clear footsteps of God in the events of 
the world around him, and with unshaken faith in the promises, 
looks onward to the future; he feels that a high and holy trust 
is committed to his care ; a trust demanding the most vigorous 
effortfof all his powers. He feels that much of the hope and 
happiness of unborn generations may perhaps depend upon the 
fidelity of his exertions. Besides this, the intellectual state of 
society subjects him to the necessity of much deep thought, pa- 
tient, severe study, and a knowledge of many branches of learn- 
ing, not directly connected with his profession. 

It is one of the great evils of this state of things, that the 
Christian minister is exposed to continual danger, that his efforts, 
noble and praiseworthy as they are, may occasion injury to his 
health, which will render them abortive. In the ardent pursuit 
after knowledge, he is too apt to neglect the body ; and to over- 
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look the fact, that the mind, while united with the body, par- 
takes of all its infirmities. 

It becomes, therefore, a question of unspeakable importance, 
how he may be a faithful servant, and so use the mind, as to 
secure all its powers to the best advantage, and for the longest 
time, in the great work of Christian benevolence. 

This can only be effected by a judicious and practical atten- 
tion to physical education. Such a course must be adopted in 
regard to diet and exercise, as is conformable to nature ; and 
calculated to establish that perfect harmony of action between 
the body and mind, which is necessary to the health and vigour 
of both—in other words, such habits of life as will render learn- 
ed men, healthy men. 

The man whose position in society demands of him great 
mental effort, should make the acquisition of this knowledge one 
of his first lessons. Otherwise, he is continually exposed to 
dangers, which may, sooner or later, paralyze his efforts. Un- 
til he has learnt this lesson, he cannot fulfil the high duties which 
he owes to society and to his Master in heaven. 1 would almost 
say, that the scholar who cultivates the mind exclusively, to the 
neglect of the body, as effectually buries his talent in the earth, 
as he does who cherishes the body and neglects the mind. 
Plato calls that man a cripple, who exercises the mind and neg- 
lects the body. How many of Plato’s cripples have belonged 
to the army of the cross, encumbering its march, and bearing 
like so many dead weights upon its efforts; men with minds 
formed to soar to heaven, and wield the elements of the moral 
universe ; but chained down by neglected bodies to inactivity 
and disease! How often has Zion been called to weep bitter 
tears over these disappointed hopes! ‘The mind thus used, or 
rather abused, becomes weakened by the very means which 
were intended to strengthen it. 

This is a growing evil, to which the circumstances of the pre- 
sent age render us peculiarly liable. It is an evil over which 
literature and religion have long mourned ; which has thinned 
the ranks of the Christian army to an alarming degree, and too 
often blasted the fond anticipations of its devoted friends. 

Every occasion, therefore, which encourages us to believe 
that the axe is about to be laid to the root of this evil, is one of 
deep interest. I regard the anniversary of the Mechanical Asso- 
ciation, which we have this morning assembled to celebrate, as 
one of these occasions. I rejoice in it, because I here recognize 
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the fact, that the vital importance of this subject is beginning to 
be seen and appreciated. I rejoice in it, because | believe, that 
it has already awakened a spirit, by its beneficial effects on many 
whom I have now the pleasure of addressing, which may cause 
its benefits to be extended to other valuable institutions in our 
country. I rejoice in it, because we have. fallen upon times 
which demand great and long protracted mental exertions ; and 
few men can be prepared for such exertions, without obtaining 
that state of mutual harmony between the corporeal and mental 
powers, which alone can enable each to act out its appropriate 
functions perfectly, and produce that most desirable of all bless- 
ings, the MENS SANA IN CORPORE SANO. 

Sound health is necessary to the successful prosecution of 
literary pursuits. Disease throws a chain around the mind, 
which the latter, by its own unassisted endeavours, cannot burst 
asunder. ‘This truth is abundantly confirmed by the biography 
of ancient and modern times. The instances of feeble scholars, 
who have attained to great literary fame, that here and there ap- 
pear upon its pages, are exceptions which do not militate against 
the fact. ‘The laurels with which they were crowned, are to be 
considered rather the result of great genius, and other favouring 
circumstances, than of intense mental effort. While the mind and 
body are united, and subject to the immutable laws imprinted on 
them by the Creator, the vigour of the one must depend, more 
or less, on the health of the other. The mind cannot devote it- 
self to diligent study and protracted labour, and range freely in 
the regions of thought, while the body is pressed down by the 
leaden weight of disease. Its purposes are broken and its reso- 
lution is faint. ‘To borrow the language of the British moralist, 
who spoke from the knowledge which sad experience had 
taught him, “ ‘The time of such a man is always spent in forming 
schemes, which every change of wind hinders him from execu- 
ting ; his powers fume away in projects and in hopes, and the 
day of action never arrives. He lies down at night delighted 
with the thought of to-morrow; pleases his ambition with the 
fame he shall acquire, or his benevolence with the good he shall 
confer. But in the night, the skies are overcast ; the temper of 
the air is changed. He wakes in languor, impatience, and dis- 
traction ; and has no longer any wish but for ease, nor any atten- 
tion but to misery.” 

Ill health is equally unfavourable in its effects on the heart. 
Piety is affected by the animal spirits ; and the spirits must and 
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will flag, when the body is diseased. It is the medium of com- 
munication for the soul with outward things. When that me- 
dium is disordered, no object is presented in its true colours. 
Nature to such a man has lost its beauty. ‘The heavens are 
clothed in sackcloth; the earth is dressed in the garment of 
mourning.’ We daily see instances of this melancholy fact. 
They speak too from the grave. It stands forth in mournful 
prominence, on the pages of many a diary that issues from the 
press; and doubtless on many more, which have not yet been 
presented to the public eye. We could almost weep, while pe- 
rusing these memoirs, to find faults in them, which even the par- 
tiality of friends could not, consistently with truth, omit; but 
which, we know, were the result of self-induced disease. It has 
grieved us, after perusing them, to feel obliged sometimes to 
conceal them, that the enemies of religion may not use them as 
a cloak for sin, or employ them as arms against the cross. ‘The 
physician is often called to witness these mournful effects of dis- 
ease on spiritual life. He is often obliged to use all his skill and 
all his prayers, before the cloud can be dispersed, which sick- 
ness has settled around the holy heart. The clergyman will of- 
ten be called to witness the same. It becomes him above all 
men, to beware, lest through inexcusable neglect of health, he 
appears with the same cloud around his own heart; and be- 
comes the victim of the same disease he is called upon to re- 
move. 

Ill health is often a degraded state. What can be more pitia- 
ble, than to see a mind formed for great effort—to be almost 
caught up, while in the body, to the third heavens, and grasp in 
its broad embrace, “ the unutterable knowledge of the goodness 
and glory of God ;” and diffusing this knowledge among its fel- 
low creatures, to lead them, with resistless power and eloquence, 
from earth to heaven—what can be more pitiable than to see 
such a mind chained down to the flesh it inhabits ; and brood- 
ing in mournful and almost unpitied selfishness, over the ills its 
own ignorance, or folly, or misdirected ambition has occasioned ? 
Where is the freedom, where the religion of such a mind? Like 
Sampson grinding in the prison-house of the Philistines, the pos- 
sessor of such a mind is confined to the prison-house of his own 
digestive organs ; and he must have more than mortal powers, to 
come out from its gloomy enclosures, and preach, as he should 
preach, the pure and spiritual religion of Jesus. 

Til health is also a depressed state. How can a man in such 
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a condition, depressed in spirit, filled with fear, weak in pur- 
pose, with relaxed nerves and feeble muscles, his mind engaged 
in a perpetual struggle with melancholy presentiments and _gloo- 
my cares,—how can such a man be prepared to comfort and 
cheer the desponding, “ to lift up the hands that hang down and 
the feeble knees?” Arrayed continually in sackcloth, how can 
he preach glad tidings of great joy ? 

But there is another consideration which should not be omit- 
ted,—ill health is too often a sinful state. It is sinful, whenever it 
is the result of ignorance, which, with due care, might have been 
enlightened. He sins, who, from false security in his present 
vigour, neglects the use of those wise, precautionary means, 
which will secure its continuance. Indeed, the decisions of the 
great day will alone reveal, how much every man sins, who sa- 
crifices health, the best of all human blessings, at the shrine of 
literary fame, by incorrect notions of duty, and above all, by in- 
dolence and sloth. 

The opinion is too prevalent, that ill health is a necessary con- 
sequence of study; that the man who devotes his life to books, 
must be willing, like a martyr at the stake, to bid farewell to the 
pleasures of health. But this is incorrect. Look at Germany. 
The German students are healthy men. ‘Their mode of life, if 
examined, will afford a solution of the fact. They devote more 
time to study, study more intensely, and accomplish more in 
proportion to their advantages, than our own scholars. But let 
it not be forgotten, that, at the same time, in obedience to one 
of the laws of physical education, their seasons of mental labour 
are alternated with habits of perfect relaxation. They unbend 
their minds by free and unrestrained amusement; and give 
themselves up more than we do, to the full indulgence of the so- 
cial affections ; than which, few things are more conducive to 
the health of learned men. When the German student leaves 
his study, he shuts the door upon its cares and labours; and 
goes out into the world, like other men, for repose and enjoy- 
ment.* 

There is another point of difference to be well noted. They 
are accustomed to habits of study, almost from infancy. They 
do not, like many of our students, change suddenly from a youth 


* Compare here the results of the Editor’s own observation on 
this subject, as stated in the note on pp. 45—47 of Vol. I. of this 
work. Ep. 
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of bodily labour, to studious, sedentary habits. ‘These men bring 
to their new labours, strong constitutions, the consequence of 
correct early habits; and deceive themselves with the belief, 
that they shall be able to resist the causes that break down more 
feeble men. This is often a fatal mistake. The slender willow 
bends to the blasts which break the sturdy oak. . The more fee- 
ble man educated in a city and to a comparatively inactive life, of- 
ten holds out the longest and the best. ‘The difference is like that 
between the sexes. ‘The more delicate will bear confinement 
from the very fact, that they have always been accustomed to it. 
Tissott alludes to this circumstance. “ Even the strength of the 
constitution is dangerous. People of excellent constitutions ap- 
ply themselves to study with indefatigable industry. ‘The pow- 
erful action of the soul increases that of the other organs; and 
they are attacked with inflammatory diseases, the consequence of 
irritation long kept up in vigorous habits. Sometimes, they ex- 
pire in the first attack. More commonly, they get the better of 
that, and give themselves up again to the same labours, and fall 
again into the same disorders. At last in process of time, being 
worn out by these attacks, and by their labours, they lose their 
strength, and fall into consumptive diseases, against which they 
are no longer able to resist.” 

To these men, therefore, especially, is a continuance of labour 
necessary, to insure the blessing of health ; and very few are the 
instances, where it can be neglected, without treasuring up ma- 
terials for future suffering and repentance. 

In order that the dangers to which the health of literary men, 
and especially of the clergy, is exposed, may be successfully 
met and resisted, they must be seen and understood. A faith- 
ful examination of the structure and uses of the human body ; 
the intimate connexion existing between the body and the mind ; 
and the reciprocal action of one upon the other, in health and 
disease, will alone reveal the source of these dangers, and sup- 
ply the remedy. 

From such an examination, which would be a subject of deep 
interest, did the time allow us to enter minutely upon it, we learn 
the following fundamental laws of our nature, viz. 

1. That the body was formed, and is admirably calculated, for 
great activity and exertion; and that such activity and exertion 
are indispensably necessary for the healthy performance of its 
functions. 

2. That the mind and body, while united, are connected by 
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close ties, and subject to numberless mutual sympathies. In 
consequence of these sympathies, each will inevitably feel, in a 
greater or less degree, the various infirmities of the other. Un- 
due use of the body invariably produces a debilitating effect upon 
the mind; and undue use of the mind as invariably occasions 
disorder of the body. Disease in this way once excited, they 
are capable of acting and reacting one upon the other, until the 
cause continuing, the power of both is paralysed, and eventually 
destroyed. 

3. That neither the body nor the mind are capable of attain- 
ing the highest point of perfection, until both are brought into full 
action ; and the exact ratio of action ascertained, which each 
can bear without occasioning injury to the other. 

The first of these laws, the necessity of action to the health of 
the body, from which the others naturally and necessarily fol- 
low, is the very element of physical education. It is taught in 
the structure of our frame. It is based on the broad surface of 
eternal truth ; and stands out in bold relief on the first page of 
the inspired word of God: “ By the sweat of thy brow shalt 
thou eat bread.” This sentence was uttered, be it ever remem- 
bered, by that infinite omniscience which created the body, and 
was consequently best acquainted with its wants. It was utter- 
ed as a curse; and doubtless to Adam in paradise, it was a 
curse. But the moment he became a fallen being, and the 
flaming sword of the cherubim closed the entrance to those pure 
abodes, it became, under the gospel, one of his greatest bless- 
ings. Itis the immutable law of God, and originated in his 
wisdom and benevolence. It is in strict conformity with the 
constitution, the nature, and the wants of man; and the history 
of man, from that time to this, seems to prove, that, like the 
moral law, not “ one jot or tittle of it shall pass away till all be 
fulfilled.” 

By it, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, after many years of pastor- 
al and agricultural life, attained to a green old age. By its strict 
observance, Moses and Joshua came to their graves “ like a 
shock of corn fully ripe ;” and walked in and out to the last as 
in the days of their youth. Their eyes were not dim, nor their 
ears dull of hearing, nor their natural force abated.” And who 
shall enumerate the long catalogue of philosophers, poets, and 
preachers, who lived by this law ; and, though their heads were 
silvered by age, found not the ‘ grasshopper a burden,’ and were 
use ful and happy to the end ? 
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It strengthened St. Paul, whose whole history teaches us that 
he was an active man, for his mighty labours by sea and by 
land, his frequent preaching from house to house, in season and 
out of season, and for his unwearied efforts, until the gospel had 
sounded out to the uttermost parts of the heathen world. Here 
was one of the true sources of his courage in danger, and his 
indefatigable activity and laborious perseverance in the cause of 
God. It was health, the reward of labour, active labour of 
body and mind. Paul did indeed eat his bread by the sweat of 
his brow. His own hands, as he tells us, wrought for bim; and 
it was doubtless a morsel sweetened by exercise and digested 
with ease. And he ate whatever was set before him, asking no 
questions.* You never find Paul discussing with nice but sick- 
ening discrimination, the comparative merits of different articles 
of food. He found all good ; and with the temperance enjoined 
by the Scriptures, for his guide, digested all with too much ease, 
to believe that the Father of Mercies had covered the earth 
with poisons for his children. When Paul fell in company with 
the beloved sisterhood, he had other communications to make 
than the tedious recital of his diseases; and even he perhaps 
would have betrayed impatience at the many anxious queries 
upon this subject—which is now so common a topic of conver- 
sation, and received with so much complacency. He had 
strength of body which prepared him for all toils; and he had 
too the unwavering trust in God, and the peaceful serenity 
of mind, to which health so constantly disposes the sanctified 
heart. 


* 1 Cor. 10: 25, 27. The allusion to this passage is of course 
here made by way of accommodation ; as the apostle is in strictness 
speaking of conscience in regard to meats which had been offered 
to idols. Ep. 


+ The Editor takes the liberty of subjoining here the following 
extract from a letter, subsequently received from the distinguished 
Author. 

“It has been suggested to me, that perhaps some alteration should 
be made in the part where allusion is made to Paul’s eating all 
things, etc. I think if the passage be examined, it will be found 
that it gives no license to men with weak stomachs, or those who 
are too fond of ‘the things that profit the belly.’ It is very clear to 
me, if such would work as Paul worked, and be as temperate as he 
was, this said sentence would not prove a fatal man-trap to them. 

“ The subject of diet was not discussed in the address, because 
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It is one of the distinguishing features of the Bible, that all 
the truths which it utters are in perfect harmony with the book 
of nature. The mighty mass of accumulated facts, which the 
history of the world and the history of man have developed, all 
serve to augment the evidence of its truths, and prove it to be 
the product of an omniscient mind. This is strikingly true of 
the decree requiring labour of man as the price of health. The 
more it is compared with the result of pathological and physio- 
logical researches, the stronger will be the conviction of the ne- 
cessity of exercise to man. 

The ancient philosophers, by the simple light of the book of 
nature, clearly recognized this law; and by obedience to its 
precepts, attained a strength of body and a vigour of mind, 
which have rarely been equalled, and never surpassed. But 
the moderns, with the strong light which the book of grace 
has concentrated upon the book of nature, have overlooked it; 
and body and mind exhibit too plainly the consequences of this 
neglect. 

In the schools of the ancients, exercise was considered an ob- 
ject of such paramount importance, that it became elevated to 
the rank of a science; and was taught with the utmost care. 
So manifest were its beneficial tendencies upon the body and the 
mind, that a distinguished physician established an institution, the 
avowed object of which was, by exercise of various kinds, and 
diet, to brighten the wit, and strengthen the intellect of the dull 
scholars of the schools. With the same view, (and doubtless it 
was the result of observation,) some of the philosophers strongly 
recommended the study of medicine to the learned; so firmly 
did they believe in the important connexion between the health 
of the body, and the soundness of the mind. 

Here then was the true source of the health of the ancient phi- 








it was impossible to do any justice to it in the short time allotted to 
me on that occasion; and because I felt that correct ideas on the 
subject of exercise were of equal and perhaps greater importance to 
my hearers. The allusion here made to it, at the same time that it 
allows no undue license to invalids, points distinctly at the rule 
which must form the corner-stone of all correct dietetics. It is 
TEMPERANCE. As a general rule it is doubtless true, that the 
quantity of food consumed is a more frequent cause of disease, than 
the quality; and most men, by proper attention to the one, will 
with a moderate degree of observation of the peculiarities and habits 
of their own systems, suffer little or no injury from the other.” 
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losophers. ‘They devoted as many hours to hard study and se- 
vere thought, as the scholars of the present day. But there was 
no dyspepsia among them, because their habits of life were con- 
formable to nature. They lived and studied and thought in the 
open air. The wants of the mind never tempted them to neg- 
lect those of the body. They saw that exercise was necessary 
to both, and they exercised both. Will not the same cause ex- 
plain the remarkable difference in the health of physicians and 
clergymen? The pains of the medical profession are as great ; 
its toils are perhaps greater than those of the clerical profession. 
Tt presents one continued series of harassing cares and distress- 
ing anxieties. It demands also much mental labour. The ir- 
regularities of the physician’s life often set all prudential atten- 
tion to his own health at defiance. He can neither eat, drink, 
nor sleep like other men. No class of the community take less 
medicine than physicians ; and yet notwithstanding the manifold 
evils of the profession, all tending directly to wear down and ex- 
haust the vital powers, the physician, compelled to keep the 
body in constant action, is seldom an invalid. 

During the first five hundred years of the Roman empire, 
there was no professed physician in Rome. Why, I know not, 
unless it was because the Romans were, during that period, so 
strengthened by temperance and exercise, that they needed 
none. 

Whenever the Bible produces its legitimate influence on man- 
kind, and men eat and drink and sleep and work according to 
its dictates, which, the more they are examined, will be found to 
be the dictates of nature and common sense, the school of the 

rophets will doubtless greatly out-number that of the physicians. 
hen the millennial glory shall have covered the earth, diseases 
will be few and simple. All those which are the result of Juxu- 
ry, corruption of morals, and unnatural modes of living, and es- 
pecially the diseases of literary men, which are the legitimate 
progeny of too much use of the mind, and too little use of the 
body, will be found only on the pages of history. 

Since the introduction of Christianity, and the consequent 
changes in the art of war, the national necessities which intro- 
duced gymnastic science into the world, have passed away ; and 
unfortunately for the cause of literature and religion, the science 
itself has disappeared also. But the relation between the body 
and the mind still subsists. The same necessity which sent Plato 
and Aristotle to the gymnasium after severe mental labour, still 
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exists with the hard students of our day. Would it not be well, 
while we glory in forming our minds upon the noble models of 
the ancients, to imitate their praiseworthy efforts to form the 
body to healthy habits? Is it not humiliating, that the laws of 
nature should have called forth a spirit of obedience from the 
pagan, which the laws of God fail to obtain from the christian 
philosopher? The path of nature is plain. The Bible sheds 
its bright light upon it, so that it need not be mistaken. Let us 
walk in it. Then will dyspepsia cease to be the terror and re- 
proach of literature and religion. ‘Then will be seen more true 
manliness and vigour of mind ; and more of that cheerful, ac- 
tive, confiding piety, which the religion of Jesus, when unob- 
structed, always produces. 

Every fact presented by the pathology of the diseases of lite- 
rary men, confirms the opinion that the neglect of physical cul- 
ture lies at their foundation. The investigation of this subject 
would be an interesting and useful study ; and Jead to a know- 
ledge of important facts, which could not fail to call forth that 
practical attention to it, which its vital importance demands. Ev- 
ery man, whose situation exposes him to suffer from ignorance 
or inattention to this subject, would be amply repaid by its tho- 
rough investigation. Perhaps the peculiar character of the age 
in which we live, renders an inquiry with which the interests of 
the church are so much connected, an imperious duty. The 
present occasion only permits us to notice very briefly one of 
these facts. 

It is a law of the corporeal system, that whenever any organ 
is brought into inordinate action, a determination of blood takes 
place in it, by which it becomes oppressed, and its functions im- 
paired ; and in exact proportion to its degree of vitality or rela- 
tive importance in the system, all other organs connected with it 
by intimate sympathy, will be injured. Hence the diseases of 
the lungs in musicians and public speakers ; and the disorders of 
the eyes in men whose profession brings these organs into con- 
tinual use. A knowledge of this simple principle will direct us 
to the origin of some of the various maladies, which are the re- 
sult of sedentary habits and unintermitted study. 

The brain is the immediate organ of thought; the instrument 
with which the soul, during its abode in the body, performs all 
its functions. It is also the great source from whence vitality 
flows out to all the various parts of the body, supplying them 
with that living energy which is necessary to healthy action. 
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Weaken the nervous connexion between the brain and these or- 
gans, and their functions immediately begin to languish ; destroy 
it, and they instantly cease. But a most remarkable sympathy 
exists between the brain and the stomach. It is so reciprocally 
shown in a great variety of ways, in health and disease, as to 
have become a subject of daily notoriety to the most careless 
observer. How does grief, fear, and sometimes even joy, wither 
the energies of the latter, and not unfrequently lay the founda- 
tion of irremediable diseases! These are the effects produced 
on the stomach, by the -overaction excited by the passions upon 
the brain. They are so common, and sometimes so striking, 
that any person who examines them with accuracy, will cease to 
wonder that the ancients considered the stomach to be the seat 
of the passions. 

Every man of letters must have witnessed the reciprocal 
sympathies of these two organs. Who has been uniformly so 
temperate as not to have ascertained, that repletion of the stom- 
ach indisposes the mind for intense thought? And who that has 
ever thought intensely, has not found that it impaired the action, 
and diminished the wants of the stomach ? 

Whoever looks with the eye of a physiologist upon this sub- 
ject, will not be surprised that Sir Isaac Newton, while engaged 
in the deep thinking which enlightened mankind with his splen- 
did discoveries, often forgot his dinner; nor can he fail to see 
the reason, why his simple cracker and cup of cold water ena- 
bled him to pass whole days, in deep abstraction upon the sub- 
lime subjects of his labours. The fall of an apple is said to 
have led his great mind to the detection of the principle, by 
which the material universe is retained in harmonious movement. 
Who shall declare the mighty influence, which these two simple 
articles of diet exerted upon his wonderful discoveries ? 

When the close dependance of every part of the body upon 
the brain is considered, and especially the intimate sympathies 
between it and the digestive organs, is it surprising that long 
continued and intense occupation of the mind—in other words, 
action of the brain, should occasion disease in these parts? Such 
occupation excites an increased action of its blood vessels ; an 
unnatural quantity of blood is thrown upon it; it is wearied ; 
and undue pressure upon its tender substance is the inevitable 
consequence. ‘This is proved by the pain, sense of heat, and 
confusion of head, which is experienced after a season of severe 
mental labour. Can all this happen, can it happen day after 
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day, and year after year, and the health suffer no material inju- 
ry? The records of the profession present a multitude of cases, 
in which the physician perceives ata glance, that pressure on 
the brain is the evident cause of many of the diseases with which 
deep thinking men have been afflicted. Sometimes, it has been 
so great as to occasion vomiting, convulsions, apoplexy, and 
death; which, though extreme cases, afford a ready explanation 
of the long train of less striking, but not less important affections, 
daily appearing under the name of dyspeptic complaints. Many 
of them are the result of the same cause; overaction of the brain, 
debilitating the stomach and other digestive organs. 

One of the inevitable consequences of this condition of the 
brain, if not remedied by proper management, is debility of the 
organs that derive their energy from the nervous influence im- 
parted to them by its healthy action. Tissott, who has written 
very instructively upon this subject, illustrates the manner in 
which this happens, by a very striking thought. “ Deep think- 
ing,” says he, “ may be considered as a ligature applied to all 
the nerves coming from the brain ; which, putting a stop to their 
action, brings on the same consequences to the whole machine, 
as a ligature applied more or less tight to the branch of a nerve, 
would induce on the parts to which that branch was distributed.” 

The stomach, so intimately allied by nervous sympathy to the 
brain, will always, as would be expected, be the first to feel the 
injury. ‘This organ, whose office is to prepare and assimilate 
the materials which build up and strengthen the body, oppres- 
sed by the burthened brain, comes to its daily task with weak- 
ened energy ; in which, after ineffectual efforts, it fails, or per- 
forms it so imperfectly, that the object is not obtained. And 
now a second source of close and extensive sympathies, existing 
between the stomach and every part of the body, is thrown open. 
It is impossible, when this organ, which Lord Bacon emphatically 
calls the father of the family, is disordered, that every other 
should not participate in its woes. And such, as the melancho- 
ly experience of many a votary of science has taught, is the fact. 
All the abdominal viscera languish in inactivity and disease; the 
heart feels deeply the evil; and the whole arterial system is 
weakened, and irregular in its actions; the skin becomes pale, 
dry, sallow, and debilitated ; the muscular system flags; ‘the 
strong.men bow themselves ;’ the nerves are unstrung ; and un- 
less the cause be removed, and the remedy applied, the protean 
disease continues, until the health is destroyed beyond the pow- 
er of recovery. 
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Would we could stop here! But no; while the body and 
mind are united, according to the immutable laws of nature, 
they must reciprocate each other’s infirmities. There is a more 
intimate relation between the powers of the mind and the morals, 
and the health of the body, than is commonly supposed. The 
body, when injured to a certain extent by mental exercises, be- 
gins to react upon the mind; and produces the most deplorable 
consequences. ‘The memory becomes impaired, the ideas con- 
fused, and the power of thought is broken. The elastic spring 
of the soul is weakened. Pusillanimity usurps the place of that 
moral courage in a man, which could meet every trial with 
firmness ; the cheerfulness which shed its sunshine over his 
path, is no longer seen ; the spirits are dejected ; every difficul- 
ty appears insurmountable ; every effort depresses. Overcome 
with the common duties of the day, he lies down at night, but 
not to repose. Extreme irritability of the nervous system drives 
sleep from his pillow, and happiness from his heart. ‘The voice 
of friendship falls powerless upon the ear; the love of God kin- 
dles but a momentary feeling in the palsied soul. Is this the 
man who shall lead on the armies of the cross, and successful- 
ly repel the machinations of its great enemy, when, preparing for 
a last desperate effort, he has arrayed himself as an angel of 
light? With how much reason did the ancients, when they be- 
held such a picture, also conclude that the stomach was the seat 
of the soul! In giving it that location, they, at all events, discov- 
ered habits of accurate observation, which it would be the part 
of wisdom in us to imitate. ‘The man who bestows all his care 
upon the brain, and Jeaves the stomach to chance, may find, 
when too late, that he has neglected a friend, whose place no 
other can supply. 

But while pathology leads us to the cause of this alarming 
evil, which has so often beset learned men, and especially the 
clergy, physiology points with unerring truth to the remedy. 

ime only permits us to take a very superficial view of this sub- 
ject. “ Whoever examines the body will be struck with the 
fact, that a process of alternate waste and renewal is perpetually 
taking place in it; that life itself is nothing else than an inces- 
sant ceasing and being; a continual change of restoration and 
destruction ; an everlasting contest of the chemical decompos- 
ing powers, with all the combining and creative vital powers. 
The body never remains the same; it never stands still for a 
single moment of time; one part after another, as it becomes 
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useless, is dissolved, absorbed and removed out of the body ; 
while new component parts from without, are received into the 
body, converted, animalised, and deposited to supply their place. 
Life, therefore, is a continued receiving, appropriation, and giv- 
ing back ; an incessant mixture of life and death.”* 


“The blood, the fountain whence the spirits flow, 
The generous stream, that waters every part, 
And motion, vigour, and warm life conveys, 
To every particle that lives and moves ; 

This vital fluid, through unnumbered tubes, 
Poured by the heart, and to the heart again 
Refunded, scourged forever round and round, 
Enraged with heat and toil, at last forgets 

Its balmy nature; virulent and thin 

It grows ; and now, but that a thousand gates 
Are open for its flight, it would destroy 

The parts it cherished and repaired before. 
Besides, the flexible and tender tubes, 

Melt in the mildest, most nectareous tide, 
That ripening nature rolls ; as in the stream, 
Its crumbling banks; but what the vital force 
Of plastic fluids hourly batters down, 

That very force those plastic particles 
Rebuild ; so mutable the state of man.’’t 


It is upon this continual alternate waste and repair, that 
health depends ; and by this the various organs of the body are 
enabled to perform their functions. Motion seems to be the 
very element of all this curious and mighty process. Vigorous 
motion indicates health and strength; feeble motion denotes de- 
bility and decay ; a cessation of motion is death. A striking in- 
dication this, from the very structure of the body, that inactivity 
is not the natural condition of man! 

This wonderful operation, constituting what is called life, is 
carried on by the arteries, veins, the absorbent and exhalent ves- 
sels. The first, or absorbent vessels may be called the buil- 
ders up of the body; they are continually bringing the materi- 
als necessary to keep it in repair. ‘The second are as incessant- 
ly occupied in carrying away those, which, by use, are no longer 
serviceable. 





* Hufeland on Longevity. 
+ Armstrong’s Poem on Health. 
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Besides this, the vessels perform another very important of- 
fice. ‘They communicate to every organ, by their movements, 
that mechanical impulse, which is necessary to the healthy, vig- 
orous performance of its functions. If the very remarkable mo- 
tion which they thus impart to the brain, is considered, one will 
not wonder at the exclamation of Pliny : “ Mirum est ut animus 
agitatione motuque corporis excitetur.” 

Let us now examine very briefly the effects of exercise upon 
the circulation, the respiration, the skin, the muscular system, the 
nerves, and the digestive organs. 

1. An examination of the structure and arrangement of every 
part of the arterial and venous system, exhibits numerous contri- 
vances of its great Author, arranged upon the strictest mechani- 
cal principles, the manifest intention of which is to prevent a re- 
tardation of blood in the extreme vessels. ‘They are very re- 
markable in the veins, whose office it is to return the blood re- 
plenished with new materials to the heart, in order that these 
may undergo the great chemical change in the lungs so neces- 
sary to health. We learn from these contrivances and many 
phenomena of disease, that there is a constant tendency to this 
retardation. Indeed, so great is the tendency, that these de- 
signs, however perfect and wonderful, are not sufficient to coun- 
teract it, without some other aid. This aid is exercise. 

The heart sits in the centre of this system; and in the seden- 
tary man, is compelled to perform the whole of the arduous la- 
bour of the circulation. But not so with the child of nature, 
and the man who exercises the body according to the principles 
of nature. It was evidently never intended that the heart should 
carry on this work unassisted ; and where it does so for a long 
time, diseases, the result of weakness of the extreme vessels, will 
be the inevitable consequence. ‘The strength of the heart and ar- 
teries alone, in a sedentary course of life, is not sufficient to keep 
up and perpetuate the circulation through the smaller blood ves- 

sels. The assistance and united force of all the muscles of the 
body, are required for that purpose. 

It is one manifest design of the muscles, to aid the perpetual 
efforts of the heart to send the vital stream of life to every part 
of the frame. So extensive, so numerous, and so infinitely diver- 
sified are the ramifications of the vessels among the muscles, that 
a single contraction cannot take place without diminishing the la- 
bour of the heart ; which it does by increasing the action of the ex- 
treme vessels, where the circulation is most liable to flag. When- 
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ever they are all brought into steady and vigorous action, as is the 
case in manual labour, and all proper modes of exercise, new 
power is imparted to the capillary vessels; the heart acts with 
increased vigour; the circulation is rendered more free and_ ea- 
sy ; there is an augmentation of animal heat ; in a word, the 
whole arterial and venous system acquires an actual increase of 
strength, and the body is unaffected by the numerous chronic 
diseases to which sedentary men are subject. ‘The foundation 
of most of these complaints, is an obstructed condition of the 
smaller vessels ; because the heart, unassisted by the muscles, has 
not sufficient power to keep up a steady, uniform, vigorous action 
in them. 

2, Exercise exerts an extremely important influence upon the 
health, turough the medium of the lungs. ‘The action of the 
muscles not only facilitates the circulation, by counteracting the 
causes that constantly tend to impede its freedom ; but by in- 
creasing respiration, it improves the quality of the circulating 
fluid. ‘The man who allows himself a due proportion of exer- 
cise, consumes in the more rapid respiration it occasions, a grea- 
ter quantity of atmospheric air. And what is the consequence ? 
His blood becomes more highly oxygenated ; and is also freed 
from a greater proportion of the deleterious principle, with which 
it is charged, and which is destined to pass off so abundantly, 
by uniting with the air in this function. The vessels of such an 
individual, therefore, not only possess greater vigour of action, 
but actually contain a more vital fluid. A fluid capable of pro- 
ducing a more healthy excitement, circulates to every part of 
the system, and imparts a tone to it, which amply repays all the 
toil by which it is acquired. It is this which paints the skin of 
the child with its healthy, florid hue ; and gives to the labouring 
man the strength for which you look in vain to the sedentary 
student, who sickens over his books, slowly respiring the cor- 
rupted air of his chamber, and too indolent or too unwise to 
avail himself of the best of nature’s tonics. 

3. Exercise produces a most salutary effect upon the system, 
by its beneficial action on the skin. This is the most extensive 
secreting surface of the body. The exhalent vessels open upon 
it with their million mouths, and are incessantly pouring out in 
sensible and insensible perspiration, the useless, corrupted, and 
worn out particles, which, by longer continuance, would be in- 
jurious to health. Health would decay, and life itself be de- 
stroyed, without the continued active condition of this organ. 
It is calculated that between three and five pounds are carried 
off in a healthy man, every twenty four hours, by insensible per- 
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spiration ; a greater quantity, than is removed by all the other 
secretions combined. Besides this, it possesses very intimate 
sympathies with the Jungs, stomach, and other abdominal viscera. 
Daily observation affords innumerable instances, which show that 
obstructions of the skin are capable of calling these sympathies 
into diseased action, and occasioning fatal disorders of these or- 
gans. Nothing maintains the just equilibrium of the circulation, 
so necessary to the preservation of health, so much as an active 
condition of the surface. ‘This is so true, that disease seldom or 
never exists, when the skin is in a healthy state. A restora- 
tion of its functions is also one of the first evidences of returning 
convalescence to the invalid. 

Nothing promotes insensible perspiration so much as regular 
exercise. Of what vital importance is the free circulation of the 
extreme vessels, opening upon this extensive surface! ‘They are 
continually liable to become debilitated in their functions, by their 
distance from the heart. Of what immense consequence, then, 
is it, that they should be assisted by muscular action! What 
seeds of disease does the sedentary man accumulate in his sys- 
tem, when, from unholy ambition, misdirected zeal, or unpardon- 
able sloth, he neglects exercise, by far the most effectual of all 
the means which the Creator has provided for the healthy con- 
dition of the skin ! 

4. Exercise exerts a most wonderful power in imparting 
strength to the great muscular system. Compare the labourer’s 
arm and the porter’s leg, with the student’s ill expressed and puny 
limbs. If we would see the most beautiful models of the hu- 
man form, we must go to Greece; the land where gymnastic 
exercises were brought to the fullest perfection. Let us not for- 
get, that there also were found specimens of mental beauty, 
which never have been surpassed. 

5. It is by exercise alone that we can ever hope to expel that 
cruel enemy of literature and religion, which the sentimentalism 
of modern days has cherished under the name of weakness of 
the nerves. Weakness of the nerves! Shame on the shortsight- 
edness of our intellectual eye! It is disorder of the stomach and 
its dependent organs, debility of the muscles, weakness of the 
brain rather ! And this weakness of the nerves, is but the voice of 
these faithful sentinels of nature, uttering their plaintive tones, 
and praying for relief. ‘They point us to 

“The labourer of the glebe, who toils, 
In dust and rain, in cold and sultry skies ; 
Who knows no laws by Aésculapius given, 
And studies none.” Armstrong. 
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And pointing to him, they show us the true and only effectual 
means of cure. It is exercise,—labour. Let this remain, and 
all other antinervines may be blotted from our Materia Medica. 


“ Toil and be strong ; by toil, the flaccid nerves 
Grow firm, and gain a more compacted tone.” Thid. 

6. But above all, the beneficial effects of exercise are visible 
on the contents of the abdominal cavity. Here are situated all 
the most important organs of the body ; those parts which the 
observing Plato called, the “ props of the soul.” Who that ever 
saw a sickly, learned man, will dispute the propriety of the 
term? In the midst of them all is the stomach ; the dignity and 
importance of whose office, Livy has immortalised in the follow- 
ing pleasant, but striking manner. “ In times of old, when eve- 
ry part of the body could think for itself, and each had a separ- 
ate will of its own, they all, with common consent, resolved to 
revolt against the stomach. ‘They knew no reason, they said, 
why they should toil from morning till night in its service, while 
it, in the mean time, lay at its ease in the midst of them all, and 
indolently grew fat upon their labours. Accordingly, one and 
all, they agreed to befriend it no more. The feet vowed they 
would carry it no longer; the hands vowed they would feed it 
no longer ; and the teeth averred, they would not chew a mor- 
sel of meat, though it were placed between them. Thus resolv- 
ed, they all, for some time, showed their spirit, and kept their 
word. But soon they found that instead of mortifying the stom- 
ach by these means, they only undid themselves. They !an- 
guished for a while ; and perceived, when too late, that it was 
owing to the stomach that they had strength to work, or courage 
to mutiny.” But nowadays, things are somewhat changed. 
There is no longer a spirit of union among the members; the 
hands and teeth have left the conspiracy, and the legs alone 
are found among the traitors. The consequences however are 
quite as sad ; and death, though more lingering and painful, is 
peo sure. How many men can respond in bitterness 
of soul to the simple truth conveyed in this narration! Of all 
the parts of the body, none are so apt to be injured by in- 
activity as the stomach and other abdominal organs. No 
others have so little independent motion of their own; and no 
others depend so much as they do, upon exercise of the whole 
body, for those impulses, which can alone enable them to over- 
come the natural sluggishness of their movements, and the va-. 
rious injurious obstructions to which this predisposes them ; and 
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which lie at the foundation of many of the diseases of literary 
men. ‘The body cannot be brought into vigorous exercise with- 
out communicating, at each muscular contraction, a movement 
to all the internal organs. To be fully impressed with the ex- 
tent of this, it is only necessary to look at a person, when affect- 
ed with a slight inflammation of any of the abdominal viscera. 
Why does he move about with such extreme caution, and take 
such pains that every step should be slow, and light, and meas- 
ured? No other proof is necessary to shew, how much these 
organs feel the influence of muscular motion in other parts of the 
body. 

By these motions, their action and secretion is increased ; the 
sensibility becomes elevated ; obstructions are prevented ; and 
they are endowed with strength sufficient for the vigorous per- 
formance of their functions. The best evidence, however, of 
the salutary effect of exercise on these important parts, is to be 
found in the fact, that they are uniformly healthy in the labour- 
ing and temperate classes of society ; and almost always, more 
or less debilitated among sedentary, inactive men. 

These pathological and physiological remarks are necessarily 
very imperfect; and to be considered only as a passing glance 
at a few important facts. ‘They are sufficient, however, to show 
that labour and temperance, such as are taught by nature and 
confirmed in the Bible, and perfectly adapted to the constitution 
and wants of man, are at the same time, the prevention and cure 
of these diseases. But be it ever remembered, that the Scrip- 
tures are to be obeyed fully. “He that offendeth against this 
law in one point, is guilty of all;” and must suffer the conse- 
quences. Health and strength are the reward of that labour on- 
ly, which bringeth out the sweat upon the brow. It is not the 
measured, ministerial walk, which scarcely increases the action 
of the heart and arteries, and Jeaves the skin as dry and pallid 
as before it was taken; not the peripatetic walk, which, while 
the limbs move along the earth, permits the brain to continue its 
learned contemplations. This is like the palliative medicine 
which soothes some of the symptoms, but reaches not to the 
cause of disease that is undermining the constitution, Cicero 
would never have been cured of the dyspepsia by such exercise. 
He doubtless took his morning and evening walk about the seven- 
hilled city ; but his nerves were not braced by it, nor his mus- 
cles made strong. The disease still clung to him notwithstand- 
ing ; the stomach still laboured at its daily task ; and at last the 
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brain refused to play its accustomed part in the system. And 
how was he restored? Not by medicine. He travelled to 
Greece ; and entering the Gymnasium, he began with the light- 
er exercises, such as were adapted to his strength; and grad- 
ually progressed to the higher and more difficult, until at the end 
of two years, he acquired a degree of strength and agility, which 
would doubtless astonish the feeble men of our generation. 

The true secret consists in adopting such a system of exer- 
cise, as calls upon the muscles for that amount of action, which, 
for the time, will suspend the work of the mind. The arrange- 
ment should be such, as will cause the labours of the body and 
mind to alternate each other. By this, the body is invigorated ; 
and the brain obtains that repose, which enables it to bring new 
strength and activity to its task. 

Such were the gymnastic exercises of the ancients. Such are 
the plays and games of youth. ‘The system of manual labour 
adopted by the Mechanical Association of this Seminary, recog- 
nises this great principle. ‘The mind will be effectually closed 
against the entrance of Greek and Hebrew, and attempt in vain 
the arrangement of a sermon or learned essay, while the hands 
are vigorously moving the saw and the plane, or actively occu- 
pied in turning the great wheel. We would earnestly recommend 
it to all, who are able to avail themselves of its advantages. 
Among others, it is regular, which is one half of the benefit of 
exercise to a student. It may be pursued in winter and on the 
most inclement days, when every thing, within and without, pre- 
sents strong temptations to the neglect of this duty.* 





* The Mechanical Association of Andover Theological Semina- 
ry, was first established in 1827. The object of it, as stated in the 
constitution, is “the promotion of health and vigour both of body 
and mind, by a regular system of mechanical exercise.” The plan 
was viewed with so much favour by the Trustees of the Seminary, 
that in the following year they caused a large four story building of 
rough granite to be erected, of which the Association have the use 
free of rent. ‘This affords room for about seventy work-benches, 
which are usually all occupied. The work done is for the most 
part joiner’s and cabinet-maker’s work. The shop is furnished with 
the necessary tools to the value of about one thousand dollars; 
which was contributed by friends of the Seminary, and for three 
fourths of which the Association is indebted to the munificence of the 
Hon. Wm. Bartlet, one of the venerable founders of the Seminary. 

The Association stands under the direct supervision of the Trus- 
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But in urging this, let me not be understood to exclude other 
modes of exercise ; especially walking, which is the most natur- 
al and the most perfect exercise. It brings all the muscles of 
the body into action, especially those of the lower limbs; it aids 
materially in promoting the circulation of the blood in the minute 
vessels ; and besides this, it affords the advantage of pure air, 
which is indispensable to health. 

Every man whose profession subjects him to sedentary habits, 
should devote daily, at least an hour and a half to manual Ja- 
bour, and an hour to exercise in the open air. This will be 
sufficient for the purposes of health; and there are few men, 
who, with a proper economy of time, will not be able to deduct 
it from the hours of study. This is a general rule, however, 
which must be varied according to the circumstances of each in- 
dividual. Every man cannot effect as much at first, especially 
if he has been unaccustomed to labour. But there are very 
few, perhaps none, who may not gradually habituate themselves 
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tees of the Seminary ; no alteration can be made in the constitution 
without their assent ; and should the Association ever be dissolved, 
all the property then in its possession reverts to the Trustees. The 
Association has no funds ; all the expenses of stock etc. being paid 
out of the avails of the labour. Whatever there may be of profits 
at the close of the year, is divided among the members ; but hither- 
to no dividend has been larger than between three and four dollars. 

A superintendent of the workshop is employed, a practical me- 
chanic, whose duty it is to make all purchases of stock and sales of 
the work. But his chief business is, to plan and prepare work for 
the shop; so that,every student, on arriving at his place, may find 
his task before him, and be able to begin his labour at once, with- 
out loss of time. It is regarded as a very important principle in the 
management of the institution, in order to secure the highest utility 
of it, that every student, when in the shop, shall be fully and active- 
ly occupied ; and when out of the shop, shall have no further care 
nor thought about it. At present, the time spent in labour is daily 
three quarters of an hour before dinner, and the same interval be- 
fore evening prayers. There are a number of monitors; and every 
gg who is absent or comes in late, is subjected to a small fine. 

he Association is open to all members of the Seminary, so far as 
there is room; and any member may leave it at pleasure. 

The effect of this institution upon the general health of those who 
have been connected with it, has hitherto realized the highest ex- 
pectations of its patrons. Eprror. 
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to do this and more with perfect ease. Exercise should always 
be proportioned to the powers of the individual, and never car- 
ried to such excess as to occasion pain and extreme fatigue ; oth- 
erwise, instead of being salutary, it may prove injurious. Many 
persons, through injudicious management, fall into serious error 
upon this subject. Unaccustomed to manual labour, they com- 
mence too violently; and attempting too much at once, they 
weary the muscles and render them painful. Deceived by this 
transgression against the laws of the system, they conclude that 
they are exceptions to the general rule ; that exercise, however 
important to others, is not only unnecessary, but even injurious 
tothem. The true principle is, to accommodate the efforts ex- 
actly to the existing power at the time; to begin moderately, 
stopping at fatigue ; and to renew the trial daily and regularly, 
until the muscles acquire that degree of vigour, which enables 
them to perform the full task with facility. Lynch has given a 
rule upon this subject, which will always come within the bounds 
of health and safety: “The lean should exercise ad ruborem, 
and the fat, ad sudorem. 

The most favourable time for exercise is when the stomach 
is neither too full nor too empty, as in the middle of the fore- 
noon and afternoon. Violent exercise is injurious when the pro- 
cess of digestion is commencing, by diverting to the surface the 
action of the vessels, which at that time seems to be concentrat- 
ed upon the stomach. Moderate exercise is useful towards the 
end of the process, by exciting those gentle impulses, which in- 
crease action and secretion in the organs, and thereby accelerate 
the process of digestion at the time when it is most liable to be 
sluggish. 

The above remarks make it manifest, that it is improper, im- 
mediately after exercise, when the body is heated and fatigued, 
to fill the stomach with food. An individual thus affected, 
should always rest awhile, until fatigue passes off, before he eats ; 
otherwise, the digestive function may be essentially weakened. 
Intense use of the mind is also very injurious when the stomach 
is full. So important is the function of the stomach, that nature 
utters a voice here, which cannot be misunderstood. Her 
friendly warnings are seldom disregarded with impunity. The 
feeling of languor which comes over the system at this time, and 
indisposes both body and mind for action, should teach us to lay 
aside our labours and books; and give to the body and the mind 
the repose which they require; or, what is the same thing 
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so far as the mind is concerned, to engage in light reading, or 
such occupations as demand from it no effort. The student 
should ever remember that man is a compound being. Elevate 
him as high as you will, he is, after all, only half angel, half an- 
imal. He has a brain which lifts him above the brutes ; but he 
has, at the same time, a stomach like them. The wants of both 
are imperious; and whoever, through pride, false reasoning, or 
sentimentalism, attempts to render one wholly independent of 
the other, transgresses the laws of nature; and will be fortunate, 
if disease is not the schoolmaster that makes him acquainted with 
his folly. 

It is a well known fact, that many studious, sedentary, deep 
thinking men have uniformly enjoyed good health, and lived 
to a very great age. This is true of a number of the most dis- 
tinguished philosophers of ancient and modern times. Their 
names are often quoted triumphantly by the indolent, and 
brought forward as proofs that exercise is not necessary to stu- 
dious men. A closer acquaintance, however, with the habits 
and circumstances of these individuals, will be sufficient to show, 
that the conclusion is incorrect. They are to be considered rath- 
er as exceptions to a general rule, than examples for the encour- 
agement of indolence and neglect of duty. It is, to say no 
more, as unwise to regulate our conduct by an exception in this, 
as in other cases. Most of these men owe their fame to uncom- 
mon talent, such as falls to the lot of few. Besides, who shall 
say that they were not possessed of an uncommon structure of 
body and mind, which peculiarly fitted them for great mental 
labour, and the elevated station they occupied in the scientific 
world? The failure of other men in these same pursuits, proves 
that they did possess a superior structure either of body or 
mind. And who shall say that they would not have lived lon- 
ger, and done still more good in their day and generation, if they 
had lived more conformably to the laws of nature ? 

But be it remembered, that the very circumstances into which 
the genius of these men unavoidably brought them, gave to the 
mind, in a certain sense, that alternate Jabour and repose, upon 
which we have insisted. The objects of universal] admiration, 
they were compelled, more frequently than most men of letters, 
to mingle with the world, and partake of its social amuse- 
ments and occupations; by which they obtained the very rest, 
which less favoured individuals must procure from other sour- 
ces. ‘They were also constantly buoyed up by the cheering 
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stimulus of success; the natural consequence of which, is 
freedom and elasticity of mind. They were distinguished, 
also, for cheerfulness and contentment; the result in part, 
no doubt, of the pure pleasures of philosophy and religion ; 
but still more of a peculiar natural temperament of body and 
mind. The testimony of the venereble Holyoke, and many 
other aged men, teaches us, that nothing contributes so much to 
health and long life, as contentedness of disposition, and a sub- 
dued state of the passions. ‘They constitute an almost never fail- 
ing evidence of a sound stomach and easy digestion. 

No man is authorized to neglect physical education, and quote 
Newton as an excuse for it, unless he has first well ascertained 
that the Creator has given him equal talents, and endowed him 
with the samme temperament of body and mind. Above all, be- 
fore he comes to such a conclusion, let the clergyman call to 
mind the story of little Diamond; and substituting a bundle of 
sermons for the mathematical problems, ascertain whether his 
spirit could endure the same cruel test, and remain equally un- 
ruffled. Whoever contemplates the injurious action of the pas- 
sions upon the stomach, and remembers the kind exclamation of 
the distinguished ‘ Prince of Philosophers’ on this memorable 
occasion, will find, if I mistake not, a fact conducing to health 
and long life, more safe to imitate, than his neglect of exercise 
and his literary watchings. 

It appears from what has been said, that the eventful period 
in which our lot is cast, requires of every man who would be 
faithful in his day and generation, unusual mental exertion, and 
consequentiy, is attended with peculiar dangers. That this high 
duty cannot be fulfilled, and these dangers averted, without 
adopting such a course of life as will produce health of body and 
strength of mind. ‘That the word of God, amply confirmed by 
the structure and uses of the body and a knowledge of its dis- 
eases, by the history of ancient and the mournful experience of 
modern times, teaches us, that this desirable state cannot be ob- 
tained, without the adoption of habits of daily, regular, systema- 
tic exercise, upon such principles as are consistent with, and con- 
formable to, the laws of the animal economy. That the neg- 
lect of this is one of the principal causes of the disorders which 
commonly afflict sedentary men ; and that a strict observance of 
it, is one of the principal means, both of prevention and cure. It 
appears also, that the apparent exceptions to this rule, will be 
found, on accurate examination, to be clear, though indirect con- 
firmations of its truth. 
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In conclusion, let me solemnly urge upon you, individually, 
the duty of a faithful investigation of this, and all the branches 
connected with the subject of physical education. It is a sub- 
ject of vital importance to the church ; and cannot be neglected 
by those to whom its interests are confided, without incurring a 
responsibility for all the evils which may follow such neglect. 
The body, as well as the mind, was given to be cultivated for the 
glory of the Creator. ‘Know ye not, brethren, that your bodies 
are the temples of the living God? And shall the temples of God 
be permitted to decay through negligence or sloth, and no guilt 
be incurred? Health is a talent intrusted to our care, which 
cannot with impunity be buried in the earth. He who squanders 
it, throws away a treasure of inestimable value, and will be an- 
swerable for the consequences. For every opportunity of doing 
good which is thus lost, for every degree of activity of which it 
deprives him, and for years of usefulness of which the church is 
thus deprived, he must be called to give a solemn account. 
How much sin does he accumulate, who, having enlisted as a 
soldier or leader in the cause of Christ, renders himself, by neg- 
lect, wholly or in part unfit for duty! Who can calculate his 
guilt, or estimate the vast amount of good, which he might oth- 
erwise have effected. At the day of judgment, I fear it will ap- 
pear, that many who thought they were doing God service, 
were robbing the church, and defeating the purposes of Heaven, 
by shortening the life, and impairing the powers, which had been 
bestowed for their advancement. 

The clergy often reprove their hearers for indifference and 
neglect, while listening to the most solemn truths. The princi- 
ples which I have attempted to set forth in this discourse, when 
considered in all their possible relations to the great cause of 
christian benevolence, are very solemn truths. May I not then 
call upon them, on this occasion, to practise as well as hear; and 
to beware lest they also fall into the condemnation of those, who 
are ‘ hearers only and not doers of the Word ! 

It is a favourite habit of the preacher, after having declared 
the words of truth and soberness, to throw off the responsibility 
from himself to the sinner. Perhaps the momentous consequen- 
ces depending upon the neglect of this subject, may authorise me 
to do the same. I have declared to you the words of truth and 
soberness. ‘I speak as unto wise men ; judge ye what I say.’ 
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Arr. VII. Foreren CorresPonvENce. 


1. Extract from a Letter to Prof. Stuart from the Rev. Ext 
Smit, American Missionary to Palestine, written while on 
an exploring tour to Persia and Armenia. 

Tesreez, Persia, Fes. 18, 1831. 


My pear Sir, 





* * * 


i 4 I need not inform you that I have not yet undertaken the task 
you assigned me, of translating the Arabic grammar mentioned 

to you by Mr Temple, when pressure of labour and other cir- 
' cumstances have hindered me so long from even replying to 
4 your letter. That grammar was, I suppose the Bahth El Muta- 
; lib of Ibn Ferhat, former Greek Catholic Bishop of Aleppo. 


: The Arabic language contains many more erudite and copious 
; works on grammar, a few of which are in my possession ; but I 
3 recommended that for the excellence of its arrangement, the 


clearness and brevity of its explanations, and also perhaps from 
some partiality to it, for its being the first work that gave me any 
clear insight into the true genius of the Arabic language. 1 was 
far from wishing to disparage the work of De Sacy, which I 
think justly entitled to high estimation. But, even in the philoso- 
phy of grammar, for which you know it has been highly praised, 
it is after all lithe more than a compilation from Arabic authors, 
just sufficiently accommodated to European ideas and technical 
terms, to throw some degree of obscurity over the clearness of the 
pure Arabic originals. So that after dipping into the latter, J felt 
little inclination to make any other use of the learned Parisian, 
than as a glossary for the explanation of terms not found in 
Golius. 

You are aware that the Arabians have cultivated the gram- 
mar of their language more, and more philosophically, than per- 
haps any other nation has its vernacular tongue ; and such is the 
peculiar construction of their admirable dialect, itself reaching 
back perhaps to the very origin of speech, that in doing this they 
have unconsciously developed, with great simplicity and clearness, 
the first principles of the philosophy of general grammar. All 
their technical words, which the nature of their language enabled 
them to make for every occasion, are founded upon, and in fact 
as of, this philosophy. The grammars of European 
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languages unfortunately afford few terms exactly corresponding 
with these, so that literally to translate an Arabic grammar is im- 
possible, or if attempted must occasion both error and obscurity. 
The technical terms of the original must be left unchanged, or 
must be formally explained. In any attempt at the latter, per- 
haps no one would succeed better than De Sacy has done. In 
short, my opinion is, that the student, in order to drink deeply 
into the spirit of the Arabic tongue, should withdraw himself as 
far from the theories and technicalities of the grammars of Eu- 
ropean languages, as the language he is studying is different from 
them; and should plunge deeply into the native authors in their 
native tongue. You will therefore perceive, that besides think- 
ing the task you impose not easily accomplished, I should deem 
the work of the Bishop deprived of a very large part of its in- 
trinsic merit, when stripped of its original language.—One thing 
I should like very much to do with it, and that is, to print an 
edition to be used in native christian schools, as an elementary 
work. 

The most interesting questions of a Biblical nature connected 
with Armenia, are the position of the mountains on which the 
ark rested, and the location of the Ten Tribes. The name of 
Ararat occurs, so far as I recollect, (for unfortunately I have 
neither Concordance nor Hebrew Bible with me,) but twice in 
the Old Testament, Gen. 8: 4, and Jerem. 51: 27 ; and both times 
as the name of a country, which in the last passage is said to have 
aking. It is well known that this was the name of one of the fifteen 
provinces of Armenia. It was situated nearly in the centre of 
the kingdom ; was very extensive, reaching from a point above 
seven or eight miles east of the modern Erzroom, to within thir- 
ty or forty miles of Nakhchewan; yielded to none in fertility, 
being watered from one extremity to the other by the Araxes 
which divided it into two nearly equal parts; and contained some 
eight or ten cities, which were successively the residences of the 
kings, princes, or governors of Armenia, from the commence- 
ment of its political existence about 2000 years B. C. accord- 
ing to Armenian tradition, until the extinction of the Pagratian 
dynasty about the middle of the 11th century, with the excep- 
tion of about 230 years at the commencement of the Arsacian 
dynasty, when Nisibis and Orfa were the capitals. It is there- 
fore not unnatural that this name should be substituted for that 
of the whole kingdom, and thus become known to foreign nations, 
and that the king of Armenia should be called the king of Ara- 
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rat. This province we have seen almost in its whole extent, first 
entering it at the western and then at its eastern extremity. 

On the last occasion we passed very near the base of that noble 
mountain, which is called by the Armenians, Masis, and by Euro- 
peans generally Ararat, and for more than twenty days had it 
constantly in sight, except when obscured by clouds. _ It consists 
of two peaks, one considerably higher than the other, and is con- 
nected with a chain of mountains running off to the N. W. and 
W. which though high are not of sufficient elevation to detract 
at all from the lonely dignity of this stupendous mass. From 
Nakhchewan, at the distance of at least 100 miles to the S. E. 
it appeared like an immense isolated cone of extreme regularity, 
rising out of the valley of the Araxes. Its height is said to be 
16,000 feet, but I do not know by whom the measurement was 
taken. The eternal snows upon its summit occasionally form 
vast avalanches, which precipitate themselves down its sides with 
a sound not unlike that of an earthquake. When we saw it, it 
was white to its very base with snow. And certainly not among 
the mountains of Ararat or of Armenia generally, nor those of 
any part of the world where I have been, have I ever seen one, 
whose majesty could plead half so powerfully its claims, to the 
honour of having once been the stepping stone between the old 
world and the new. I gave myself up to the feeling that on its 
summit were once congregated all the inhabitants of the earth, 
and that, while in the valley of the Araxes, I was paying a visit 
to the second cradle of the human race. Nor can [ allow my 
opinion to be at all shaken by the Chaldee paraphrasts, the Sy- 
rian translators and commentators, and the traditions of the 
whole family of Syrian churches, which translate the passage in 
question mountains of the Kurds. The Septuagint and Jose- 
phus, who support the Hebrew original, certainly speak the lan- 
guage of a tradition quite as ancient. Not to urge the names of 
places around Mount Masis in favour of its claims, as I think in 
the case of Nakhchewan might be done with some force, there is 
one passage of Scripture of some importance, which I do not re- 
collect to have ever seen applied to elucidate this subject. In 
Gen. 11: 2, where the movements of the descendants of Noah 
are first alluded to, it is said that they journeyed from the east 
and came into the land of Shinar. Now had the ark rested 
upon the mountains of Kurdistan, they would naturally have is- 
sued at once into Mesopotamia, and have made their way down 
to Babylon from the north; nor would they have been obliged 
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to go so far to find a plain. But in migrating from the valley 
of the Araxes, they would of course keep on the eastern side of 
the Median mountains until they almost reached the parallel of 
Babylon, before they would find a convenient place for crossing 
them. Such is now the daily route of caravans going from this 
city to Bagdad. They go south as far as Kermanshah, and then 
making almost a right angle take a western direction to Bagdad ; 
thus making their journey some ten or twelve days longer than 
it would be, were they to take the more mountainous and diffi- 
cult road by Soleymania. It has been objected to this location 
of Mount Ararat, that there are now no olive trees near enough for 
Noali’s dove to have plucked her leaf from ; and perhaps this 
opinion gave rise to the tradition in favour of the Kurdish moun- 
tains, which are so near to the warm regions of Mesopotamia. 
In fact, there are no olive trees in the valley of the Araxes, nor 
of the Cyrus, nor in any part of Armenia we have seen, nor 
yet, as we have been told, on the shores of the Caspian. ‘They 
are to be found no nearer than some of the warm valleys of the 
province of Akhaltzikhi and the basin of the ancient Colchis. 
We mentioned this objection in a circle of learned monks at 
Etchmiazin. They shrewdly replied, by asking if it would be 
very hard work for a pigeon to fly to Akhaltzikhi and back again. 
Their explanation was in fact satisfactory. ‘The distance, in the 
direction taken by caravans, is about 130 miles, and in a straight 
line must be less ; a distance which, according to some recent 
experiments made upon the flight of carrier pigeons between 
London and Antwerp, might be easily passed over twice in a day 
by that bird. ” ® 
Yours very truly, 
Eur Samira. 


2. Extracts from a letter to the Editor from Proressor Txo- 
Luck of the University of Halle. Translated from the Ger- 


man. 


Hattie, Jury 5, 1831. 
My pear Frienp, 


The reception of the second Number of your Biblical Repos- 
itory, which has this day come to me from Leipsic, reminds me 
of the debt of friendship which I owe you; and I will tear my- 
self away from business and seize a moment in order to hold 
converse with you. 
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* * * 


In regard to the public [theological] affairs in Halle, the storm 
has become quite still, and the fruits have been beyond all ex- 
pectation. I have in my auditorium no longer room, and must 
read my private course on exegesis of the N. T. in the large 
public lecture room ; and inasmuch as Wegscheider and Thilo 
both read exegesis at the same time, this is certainly a great 
deal. In like manner my private rooms no longer suffice for 
those who attend our evening religious exercises ; I have had to 
transfer these to my auditorium, and even here there is no longer 
place to sit down. I know also several instances, where those 
who were deeply sunk in rationalism, have not only become 
supernaturalists, but, so far as human eye can see, are really 
converted from darkness to light, and adorn their profession by 
their lives and conduct. And generally speaking, although I 
for myself would not wish such another explosion, yet it cannot 
be denied that the impression made has in many respects been 
highly salutary. As to myself, the increased interest manifested 
by the students has given me so much more to do, that at pres- 
ent I am so lost in University labours, as not to be able to attend 
to any thing else ; I read no periodical, and go still less than for- 
merly into society. Activity in behalf of the kingdom of the 
Lord is my only, but also my suflicient delight. 

In respect to our theological literature, a very welcome ap- 
pearance to me is Olshausen’s Commentary on the three Evan- 
gelists in a synopsis or harmony. I have also procured the 
printing of Calvin’s Commentary on the Epistles of Paul; and 
hope it will bring with it a very important blessing. Very many 
students purchase it. I think it would also find friends in Amer- 
ica. ‘The price is very low; two volumes of about 400 pages 
each for Irth. 16 gg. i.e. about $1,25.—Another welcome 
work to me is Schubert’s “ Geschichte der Seele,” a system of 
Psychology, a work of rich and various matter.—On the Old 
Testament, Hengstenberg’s Daniel stands foremost, a very learn- 
ed work, and more full and rich than even his Christology.— 
A commentary on Daniel by Havernik will also be an important 
appearance, when it shall leave the press. 

The first number of your work has not yet reached me. My 
special wish is, that you may make known in America more of our 
ideal tendency in theology. I cannot feel at all satisfied with 
Knapp’s System; for me it has not sufficient depth. Your 
countrymen ought to become acquainted with the works of 'Twes- 
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ten and Nitzsch.*—Your account of Halle, which was extract- 
ed in the New York Observer, has naturally interested us much. 
The facts stated are all historically true. I pass over what re- 
Jates to myself, in all of which you judge so kindly ; but must 
tell you the judgment of our friend von G. who is greatly trou- 
bled on account of what he calls your “ neutrality in respect to 
Gesenius,” because no hint is given as to the unhappy influence 
which he exerts upon theology. It is true, that it has been a 
source of mortification to me in several instances, that an En- 
glish or American Christian should feel satisfied with only de- 
scribing such a man as Gesenius merely in a scientific point of 
view, without any regard to his theological influence. In your 
case, you might properly have respect to the relations in which 
you so long lived with him ; but in other instances, this circum- 
stance did not exist. In the mean while, it might still be a ques- 
tion, whether even here this circumstance ought to prevent all 
expression of an opinion, if mildly and affectionately uttered. 


We can then hardly expect to see each other again; at least 
not on your side of the ocean ; whether on this side,—that hope 
I will not give up. ' 

So then, let this silent and unsatisfying messenger speed its way 
across the ocean, and remind you of your home in Halle, and of 
all the joys and tears that cleave to this recollection ! 

With faithful remembrance, yours, 
A. Tuotuck. 





3. From the same to the same. 


Leirsic, Serr. 20, 1831. 
My pear Frienp, 


Here from Leipsic, whither I have come for a few days for 
the sake of recreation, I direct my view towards America ; in 


*'Twesten, Vorlesungen iiber die Dogmatik.—Nitzsch, System 
der christlichen Lehre. 

+ I have here preferred to give in full this christian reproof of a 
friend ; and hope it was received in the spirit in which it was writ- 
ten. Meanwhile it will be seen from the subsequent letter, that the 
remarks were founded on the perusal of a mere extract; and that 
the impression which caused them, was removed on reading the 
whole of the articles alluded to. Eprror. 
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order that in the midst of all the troubles by which we here on 
this side of the ocean are encompassed, |] may find relief and 
refreshment in turning away from them all and looking upon 
your peaceful continent.—There is a solemn divine judgment 
broken out upon us. In Halle we daily await the Cholera. In 
Berlin, in twelve days, sixty two have died,-and only two recov- 
ered. All the students have dispersed. Still the nations do not 
look to him who smites them. ‘The spirit of insubordination still 
glimmers, and we have yet stronger explosions of it to expect.— 
The time may come indeed, when I could make use of your 
friendly invitation to your shores; but now, every man must 
keep his station in the combat, until he can be no longer useful. 

That I am here reminded of you so strongly, bas its reason 
in the circumstance, that I have here received the third number 
of your journal, and read it immediately through en masse. I 
own to you that I regard the plan of these three numbers as ex- 
cellent. Your articles on Germany are so very candid, and the 
christian warmth which they exhibit is such, that they have been 
highly gratifying both to Hahn and myself. In a scientific re- 
spect also, I find that the articles which have sprung up on 
American ground, are of great value (vorziiglich), and the selec- 
tions from the German, very appropriate ; only I could wish, as 
I mentioned in my former letter, that the more modern German 
Dogmatik and christian philosophy might also find a place in 
your work. Should you succeed in making the contents of 
your Repository hereafter as rich and valuable as hitherto, it will 
become a classical book for the study of theology in America, 
and will be the commencement of a new era.—It must have 
cost you much labour already, along with your other exercises, 
to carry on this Journal and furnish the many translations. 

In the article on Germany in the third number, the description 
given of our “ love of novelty,” struck me as not being entirely 
well grounded. I think in order to comprehend this fully, one 
must have regard to the very great revolution which has been 
taking place in theology since 1750; and then again since 1817 
the reaction,—while that rationalistic critical tendency and effort 
which had been begun, has been still going on. ‘That this inqui- 
ry after the xaevdreoov tt, does not lie altogether in the German 
national character alone, is shown by the history of theology in 
the seventeenth and first half of the eighteenth centuries. Then 
the German theologians held as much to standard works as the 
English ; and for the very reason, that there really was no pro- 
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gress made. But what a revolution has taken place, e. g. in the 
critical department of theology and in philosophy, since 1750 ; 
while in England every one continued to pray on the rosary of 
Locke !—With all this too, we have retained more standard 
works than you mention; as Grotius, Beza, Le Clerc, for the 
modern school ; Calvin in exegesis; in ecclesiastical history sev- 
eral works of Mosheim ; in dogmatics Gerhard’s Loci Theologici 
—a work which men like Twesten, Heubner, and others regard 
as immortal; in ascetics, Arndt, John Gerhard’s Meditations, 
Thomas a Kempis, etc. It is true, you must not look here mere- 
ly for what people like Henke, Wegscheider, and Rohr estimate 
highly ; since for them all wisdom has come into the world since 
1780. The modern christian school also prize highly the works 
of the scholastic divines, as of Thomas Aquinas ; and among the 
church fathers, Augustine. 

As to my article on Wahl and Bretschneider, it is in itself too 
unimportant for America ; and so much the more, because their 
errors and extravagances are remote from the taste and char- 
acter of your countrymen. In Germany, however, the ar- 
ticle was so far of importance, as the good people are really so 
blind and over-wise. But what will you say, if [ recommend to 
you again xaevoregor te, viz. the smaller Clavis of Wahl? This 
is very well done ; although viewed in the light of a truly chris- 
tian theology, it leaves much to be desired. The Spirit of God 
moves not upon the waters.—For America, I think there would 
be something of interest and value in an article in the July num- 
ber of the Literarischer Anzeiger, on ‘the merits of Calvin as 
an interpreter of Scripture.’—l intend also to give in this journ- 
al a notice of your work; in which it will receive the merited 
praise of extensive learning and great judiciousness. I think al- 
so to characterize Prof. Stuart’s article on the 16th Psalm. 

Shall I tell you what you should do for the Hebrew? (1.) Make 
known to your countrymen Hengstenberg’s Christologie and Dan- 
iel; also Kleinert’s Isaiah. (2.) Give a character of Ewald’s 
Hebrew Grammar ; and point out wherein he differs from Ge- 
senius, and in what respects he is preferable-—Among the re- 
cent publications I would call your attention to Hartmann’s Pen- 
tateuch, Hitzig Kritik des A.'Test. Maurer’s Josua, Riickert’s 
Romerbrief, Kuinoel in Ep. ad Heb. Stein’s Lucas, Baumgarten- 
Crusius’ Dogmengeschichte, Schwarz’s Pedagogik, Lindner’s 
Abendmahllehre. Have you seen Stier’s Beitrage zu glaubigem 
Schriftverstandniss ? 
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For the coming winter, it is very doubtful whether we shall 
be able to deliver lectures. In Berlin, Halle, and Leipsic, al- 
most the whole of the students have left, who alone would make 
it possible to read. ‘They are mostly gone to Bonn, which will 
be very full. It is not impossible also, that Neander and Hengst- 
enberg will spend the winter at Bonn. Iremain at Halle ; 
although it is, on rational grounds, not otherwise than probable, 
that I shall not escape the ravages of the Cholera. Should it be 
the Lord’s will to keep me longer here, the coming winter will 
be devoted to literary labour. At the present moment, the third 
edition of my Commentary on John has just left the press; it has 
been almost wholly rewritten. If 1 can find time for private la- 
bour,—which has been impossible all the past summer, on ac- 
count of the abundant and delightful labour among the pious and 
inquiring students,—lI intend to publish next a commentary on 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

Would that a countryman of yours might svon again ap- 
pear in Halle ;. what a gratification would that be to me! While 
perusing your articles upon my country, I thought so often on 
our conversations. You have in them depicted the dark, as well 
as the bright side, fully to my satisfaction and delight. Some 
passages, and especially the complaint, that in our theological ex- 
aminations no regard whatever is had to the religious views and 
feelings of the candidate, I shall translate and cause to be print- 
ed in capital letters. 

¥ * 
With kind remembrance, yours, 
A. THoxvcx. 


Nore. It would be mere affectation in the Editor, not to ac- 
knowledge here the gratification he felt on the reception of the 
preceding letter ; not only as it respects the estimation in which 
the Biblical Repository is held abroad ; but more particularly in 
reference to his own articles on Germany. There has of late 
years been so much published in our country respecting Ger- 
many, that was either only half true; or if true, yet so dis- 
torted by false colouring as to make an erroneous impression ; 
that it was only with hesitancy and self distrust that the Editor 
undertook to give, to some extent, the results of his own ob- 
servation. In a country like Germany, with the best inten- 
tions and the nicest observation, it is next to impossible always 
to form an entirely correct judgment ; even if one abstains from 
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the usual fault of travellers, of drawing general and sweeping 
conclusions in regard to national manners and character, from a 
few isolated facts. It is therefore so much the more gratifying, 
to find that the delineations given meet the full approbation of 
intelligent and distinguished men like Hahn and Tholuck ; than 
whom there are none better qualified to judge. 

Epiror. 


Art. VIII. Lirerary Norices. 


I. 


Rosenmveert Scholia in Vet. Testamentum, in Compendium 
redacta. Vol. I. Pentateuchus. Vol. Ill. Psalmi. 
By Prof. Stuart. 

In a brief preface to the first volume, the author states that 
he had frequently been solicited to publish an abridged edition 
of his copious original work ; which now amounts to twenty 
volumes, and several others are yet to be added, in order to 
complete his design. The price of this is so high, even in Ger- 
many, that many who wish for the work are unable to purchase 
it. It is principally with a view to accommodate persons of this 
class, that the author has undertaken to publish a Compendium 
of his original work. This labour he performs in the main by 
proxy. he gentleman who actually executes the task, is 
named J. C. S. Lechner, and is evening preacher at St. 
Paul’s church in Leipsic. Probably he is one of Rosenmil- 
ler’s pupils and particular friends. The Professor speaks of 
him as ‘*‘ vir clarissimus, in sacrarum literarum studio dextre 
versato.” His commission is, to select from the larger Com- 
mentary, whatever pertains to the explanation of the meaning 
and forms of words in which there is any difficulty ; also what- 
ever is requisite in order to give a correct understanding of 
facts and events, ancient rites, the names of persons and places, 
and other things of a similar nature. In passages of special 
difficulty, some account of the views of other critics is given. 
Various readings that are important, are also noticed. 

The commission being executed, the whole is reviewed by 
Rosenmiiller himself ; corrections are made of his former opin- 
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ions, where he deems them necessary ; now and then new mat- 
ter is added ; and a reference is made to important works on 
various subjects pertaining to sacred criticism, which have 
been published since the last edition of the larger Commentary. 

Such is the plan of the Compendium ; a work which will, in 
many respects, be welcome to all the friends of Sacred Litera- 
ture. Mr Lechner appears to have executed his task with 
great diligence and care. He remains true to his original 
throughout; so far as I have been able to make the comparison. 
The slight differences that now and then occur, between the 
abridgement and the original, I presume are to be attributed to 
the author himself, and not to the writer of the Compend. 

One cannot help being filled with astonishment at the number 
and magnitude of Prof. Rosenmiiller’s works. How he can 
find time to revise, correct, and add to, the present abridge- 
ment of his great work, is a problem that can be solved only 
by those, who, like him, have “ iron diligence” and an appetite 
for study that never can be satiated. 

The Compendium seems to be going on with commendable 
progress ; yet not as rapidly as the public must desire. The 
first volume is dated 1828; the second, 1831 ; so that proba- 
bly about two years and a half intervened between them. If 
Mr Lechner truly possesses the character which Prof. Rosen- 
miiller has given him, one year would surely be time sufficient to 
complete enough of the abridgement to make one volume. 

The proportion which the Compendium bears to the original 
work, will give a fair view of the nature of the undertaking. 
The three volumes on the Pentateuch, making 1936 pages, 
have been compressed into one volume of 818 pages. The 
three volumes on the Psalms, making 1964 pages, have been 
compressed into one of 711 pages. 

On almost every account, the public in general will be a 
great gainer by this process. Most readers, | mean most criti- 
cal readers, who have the ability to profit by such a commen- 
tary as that of Rosenmiiller, have but little occasion for much 
that is said in the larger work. Indeed, for all beginners in 
the study of sacred criticism, the larger work is exceedingly ill- 
adapted. The student loses his way, in a short time, amidst 
the almost boundless sylva critica which it exhibits. Two 
thirds of the work, or nearly this proportion, is a history of com- 
mentary, i. e. a narrative of what others have said and written, 
rather than a commentary in itself. In a multitude of cases, it 
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is next to impossible for the learner, (and difficult enough for 
the experienced critic,) to find the author’s own opinion ; much 
less is he able to find the distinct grounds and reasons for it. 
It is inserted, now and then, amid an immense mass of rubbish, 
by a bene, or a recte, or a haud male, or some such little words, 
which the tired reader scarcely observes ; and when he does, it 
excites but little interest. He has been obliged to go over and 
around, and through the top of an immense tree, in order to 
find a single specimen of fruit ; and by the time it is found, the 
vexation of looking so long for it, mars the pleasure of eating it. 
Nothing can be more illy adapted, therefore, to beginners in 
critical study, than the great work of Rosenmiiller. The tyro 
becomes disheartened. He cannot find what he wants, without 
long and painful search ; and when he does find it, oftentimes 
it is not such in manner or matter as he needs. 

All this has been most abundantly confirmed by the experi- 
ence of fifteen years past, in respect to many young beginners 
in the study of sacred criticism. They are prepared, therefore, 
to welcome the appearance of the Compendium. This leads 
them at once to the author’s opinion, and places before them 
the grounds of it. Differing opinions are merely secondary, 
and are a matter of subsequent consideration. This commen- 
tary has become then, at last, what it should be in these res- 
pects ; and it is matter of congratulation, that Prof. Rosenmiil- 
ler has given the present form to his abridged volumes. 

For most purposes, the present Compendium is abundantly 
sufficient. Readers in general, I mean critical readers, will 
need nothing more, as it respects most of the difficulties of the 
Hebrew text. In regard to such texts as are really doubtful, 
and of a very difficult nature, it is always to be taken for grant- 
ed, that no scholar who knows his business in any measure as 
he should do, will content himself with any one single com- 
mentary. 

It is well judged on the part of Prof. Rosenmiiller, to pub- 
ish his abridgement on the Pentateuch and Psalms first, inas- 
much as these books are generally the objects of initiatory 
study. ‘The student cannot ask for a cheaper work, than the 
two volumes under consideration are, on such important portions 
of the Scriptures. 

Our public are, by this time, acquainted in some good de- 
gree with the sentiments of Prof. Rosenmiiller. A rumour, 
however, has gone abroad somewhat extensively, that he differs 
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from the sentiments disclosed in his earliest works, and that he 
is approaching much nearer to the sentiments usually entertain- 
ed by those who believe in the divine origin and authority of 
the Scriptures. When he first began to publish, he was a ne- 
ologist of the lowest class. According to him, the Pentateuch 
was written late down in the times of the Jewish common- 
wealth, or during the captivity ; one half of Isaiah was spurious ; 
and so of many other parts of the Old Testament ; Christ was 
to be found no where ; and Jewish conceit and ignorance only 
found him in their Scriptures. These and other opinions of 
the like tenor, were often more or less openly avowed and ad- 
vocated. 

In respect to some of these things, there has been a great 
change in his sentiments. He strongly contends now for the 
Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch. He finds prophecies relating 
to the Messiah, alinost as often as one could desire. What he 
thinks of the Pseudo-Isaiah, he has not recently told us. His 
critical maxims and opinions have, in very many respects, great- 
ly changed from what they once were; and he seems to be 
making yearly progress toward the views of the more serious 
and judicious critics. In all this, there is reason for rejoicing. 
His works from their high critical value and importance, have, 
and must long continue to have, great circulation. It is a mat- 
ter of importance, then, that they should be the advocates of 
sober and solid principles of criticism. 

In Christology, his views appear to be unsettled and vague. 
For example ; on Ps. 16 he says (in the Argumentum) that he 
cannot construe this Psalm of the Messiah, because it repre- 
sents him in the attitude of suffering, while the Jews believed 
that he would be merely a hero, a victorious and powerful 
king. He avers also, that such a view of the Messiah, “ ab 
orationis poeticae, Ebraeorum imprimis, indole et natura abhor- 
ret.” Why suffering is any more abhorrent from the nature of 
Hebrew poetry, than triumph, we have yet to learn; as Prof. 
Rosenmiiller has not told us. It would indeed be somewhat 
of a difficult task to tell us; inasmuch as almost one half of the 
book of Psalms is made up of poetry of this nature. Or if 
the Professor means only, that such representations respecting 
the Messiah are “ abhorrent from the nature of Hebrew poetry,” 
then this is simply a petitio principii in regard to the sixteenth 
Psalm. 

The author confesses, at the same time, that Peter (Acts 2: 
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25 seq.) and Paul (Acts 13: 34 seq.) apply the 16th Psalm to 
the Messiah ; and this because they really believed in such an 
application, not because they accommodated their interpretation 
to Jewish views. Yet this is with him no reason for applying it 
to Christ. 

But Psalms 2, 45, and 110, the author applies to the Mes- 
siah ; and he vindicates this application in a brief but satisfac- 
tory manner. The unpractised reader would not once imagine, 
when reading what Prof. Rosenmiiller has said in reference to 
such an application, that after all he does not believe either in 
prophecy, or in the character which the Scriptures (according 
to his own exegesis) present of the Messiah. ‘That such is the 
case, we have unhappily but too certain evidence. In vindi- 
cating the sense of p'i$x, in Ps. 45:7, and after translating 
the verse thus: “Thy throne, O God! is eternal,” he says : 
“Nor is there any reason why we should doubt that the an- 
cient Hebrews believed, that the King, whom they expected 
to re-introduce the golden age, would be something more than 
human; for we find opinions like this, among the most an- 
cient nations of Asia; and [mark well reader] hopes of this 
kind, respecting some future deliverer of the human race, woul 
much better accord with the opinions of early ages, respecting 
the gods being conversant with men, than with the sober method 
of thinking respecting such matters, which prevails in later 
ages.” p. 299. 

So then, later ages have grown too wise to believe in a Deliv- 
erer that is super-human, and sober reason rejects this. The 
fabulous ages only could devise such a fiction, and believe in it. 
Alas! how true it is, that “the world by wisdom know not 
God,” nor “ him whom God hath sent.” 

In regard to prediction, the student will be induced to be- 
lieve, at least by most of what the author says he will be in- 
duced to believe, that his views are like those of supernatural- 
ists in general. But now and then the wary reader will see 
plainly, that Prof. Rosenmiiller is a rationalist, a thorough- 
going one too, as to any belief in inspiration. Prophecy is, with 
him, shrewd conjecture of shrewd men—and nothing more. 

One can scarcely refrain from weeping, while he thinks on 
this. That a man of such extensive philological learning as 
Rosenmiiller ; that one who is, in general, so candid, so impar- 
tial, so unprejudiced ; that one who has spent almost half a 
century in studying and explaining the divine word ; should, 
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after all, place it on the same basis with the effusions of the 
Pythian priestess, and with the Sibylline oracles, is too grievous 
to think of. In the name of all that is sacred, what can be the 
object of a man’s life, in writing commentaries on such a book ? 
Is it merely to make money? The thought is too derogatory 
to be indulged, and too opprobrious to be asserted, respecting 
such aman. Is it then the mere love of study, which carries 
such a man through the most intense and immeasurable toil? 
I dare not answer the question. I can only say, that most of 
what Prof. Rosenmiiller has lately written, contains a great deal 
of solid criticism, and is worthy of strong commendation. It is 
quite clear, that the student will find in most of his works very 
important treasures, if he knows how to make a right use of 
them. Finally, I cannot help adding the expression of my 
most earnest desire and prayer to God, that one who has done 
so much to illustrate the Bible, and to make its light conspicu- 
ous, may not shut his own eyes on the glory which he has so 
earnestly laboured to diffuse over the path of others. 


Il. Recent Publications. 
I. Literature of the Old Testament. 


1. Hartmann, Prof. A. T. H. Historisch-kritische For- 
schungen uber die Bildung, das Zeitalter, und den Plan der 
funf Biicher Mose’s, nebst einer beurtheil. Einleitung u. einer 
genaven Charakteristic der hebraichen Sagen u. Mythen. 8vo. 
Rostock. Price 4 rth. 

—— Die enge Verbindung des Alten Testaments 
mit dem Neuen, aus rein biblischem Standpuncte entwickelt. 
8vo. Hamb. Perthes. Price 4% rth. 

2. Henestenserc, Prof. Dr E. Beitrége zur Einleitung 
ins Alte ‘Testament.—Also under the title: Die Authentie des 
Daniel und die Integritat des Sacharjah erwiesen. Berlin. 8vo. 
Price 13 rth. (See p. 205 above.) 

3. Crepner, Prof. K. A. Joel der Prophet iibersetzt u. 
erklart. Halle. 8vo. Price 14 rth. 

4. Maurer, Dr F. J. N. D. Commentar iiber das Alte 
Testament. 2ter Band. Iste Liéf—Also under the title: Com- 
mentar ber das Buch Josua. 8vo. Stuttgard. Price 1 rth. 

5. Karsert, Prof. Dr Theoph. Phil. Chr. Commentarius 
quo linguae Aramaeae usus ad judicanda et interpretanda plura 
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N. T. loca, et maxime quae parallela sunt, novis exemplis de- 
fenditur. 8vo. Norimb. § rth. 


Il. Literature of the New Testament. 


1. Want, Dr Chr. Abr. Clavis N. T. philologica, usibus 
scholarum et juvenum theologiae studiosorum accommodata. 
Editio minor. 4to. Lips. Price 3% rth—This is the smaller 
work of Wahl, mentioned with commendation by Prof. Tholuck 
on p. 208 above. 

2. Gverixe, Prof. H. E. Ferd: Fortgesetzte Beitrage 
zur historisch-kritischen Einleitung ins N. 'T.—Also under the 
title: Die Hypothese von dem Presbyter Johannes als Verfasser 
der Offenbarung gepriift. Nebst Excursen tiber die Abfassungs- 
zeit u. Aechtheit der Apocalypse. Ein Beitrag zur Vertheidi- 
gung der Authentie der Offenbarung des Apostels Johannes. 
8vo. Halle. 4 rth. 

3. Ousuausen, Prof. Herm. Biblischer Commentar tuber 
simmtliche Schriften des N.'T. zunachst fir Prediger u. Studi- 
rende. Ister Band, die drei ersten Evangelien bis zur Lei- 
densgeschichte enthaltend. Svo. pp. 960. Price 44 rth. 

4. Catvini, Joh. In omnes Pauli Apost. Epistolas atque 
etiam in Epistolam ad Hebraeos Commentarii, ad ed. R. Steph. 
accuratiss. exscripti. If Vol. Svo. Halle. Price 1% rth.—This 
work is published under the superintendence of Prof. Tholuck. 
See p. 205 above. 

5. Benecke W. Der Brief Pauli an die Romer erlautert. 
8vo. Heidelb. 12 rth. 

6. Friart, Prof. J.C. Vorlesungen iiber die Briefe Pauli 
an den Timothevs u. Titus nebst einer allgemeinen Einleitung 
liber die Briefe Pauli. Nach seinem Tode herausgegeben von 
M. C. F. Kling. 8vo. Tiib. Price 2} rth. 

7. Kuinoet, Prof. Dr Chr. Theopbl. Commentarius in 
Epistolam ad Hebraeos. 8vo. pp. 580. Price 24 rth. 


III. Greek Lexicography. 


1. Passow, Prof. Franz, Handwoérterbuch der Griechischen 
Sprache. 2 Binde. 4te durchgangig verbess. und vermehrte 
Ausgabe. Leipz. 1831. 74 rth. 

2. Thesaurus Graecae Linguae, ab H. StepHano construc- 
tus. Post ed. Angl. novis add. auctum, ordineque alphabet. di- 
gestum tertio ediderunt C. B. Hase, G. R. L. pe Sinner, et 
T. Fix. Vol. I. Fasc. 1. pp. 168. Fol. Parisiis apud Didot, 
1831. Price 12 fres. 
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Tuts publication is intended to be, as its name imports, a 
Collection of Essays and Tracts of permanent value, which 
shall relate, first and principally, to the literature of the Bible, 
and to subjects connected with this literature. A less promi- 
nent, but no less important, object of the work, is the conser- 
vation of similar essays in the departments of Sacred Rhetoric, 
and of Doctrinal and Historical Theology ; more particularly the ' 
latter, as having been hitherto less cultivated in our country than iis 
any other. if 
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sist of one or more original articles, comprising essays on biblical 4 
and other theological topics; as well as views of the state of theo- ie 
logical education and literature in other countries. The rest of be 
the work is to be made up of such selections from the vast range 4) 
of essays,—historical, philological, hermeneutical, geographical 4:3 






etc.—existing in the theological literature of England and the va- 
rious countries of the European continent, as shall seem most 
worthy of being presented to the American student, and best 
adapted to aid his progress, and promote among us the cause of 
biblical learning and of pure religion. ‘These will be translated 
where necessary ; and will every where be accommodated to the 
American reader, by the addition of such notes and explanations 
as may seem to be requisite. ‘To every article the name of the 
author or translator will be affixed. 

At the close of each number there will be given a list of any ae 
new and valuable publications in our own or in foreign countries ; is 
and the more important works, so far as practicable, will be par- a 
ticularly pointed out. ty 
Andover Theol. Seminary, April, 1832. 
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Tue FoLLowinG 1s A Summary or THE CONTENTS OF THE SIX 
NUMBERS ALREADY ISSUED. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


By Tue Eprror. On the Universities of Germany, and the state 
of Theological Education in that country. Four Articles.—The 
Song of Deborah and Barak, Translation and Commentary.—Lan- 
guage of Palestine in the age of Christ and the Apostles.—On the 
Letter attributed to Publius Lentulus, respecting the person of 
Christ.—Various Introductory Remarks and Literary Notices. 
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